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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue discussion pursued in the following sheets was 
more a matter of necessity than of choice. The author 
is accustomed to comply with such requests as are made 
with seriousness and decorum, to preach on any particular 
passage of Scripture immediately connected with the 
controverted doctrines of the gospel. About three weeks 
before the commencement of these Lectures, he was dis- 
coursing on the Parable of the Sower, and incidentally 
remarked that ‘“‘ the wicked one did not, as was usually 
considered, refer to any such powerful, malignant being 
as the Devil is described by his advocates; and that En 
glishmen learned more about this supposed potent enemy 
of the human race, from Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cruden’s 
Concordance, the Assembly’s and other Catechisms, than 
from the Old and New Testament.” To support this 
assertion, it was observed, from a late valuable and 
learned critic,* that “the word Satan, or Devil, signifies 
throughout the Scriptures an adversary,” and that “no 
single text, or any number of texts, in which these words 
occur, afford any proof of the proper personality or real 
existence of any such being as Satan, or the Devil, is 
generally supposed to be. Many plain, distinct passages 
of Scripture, and the general spirit of them all, oblige 


* The Rev. John Simpson of Bath: Essays on the Language of 
Scripture, Vol. I. p. 159. 
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us to understand these terms figuratively, of an aile- 
gorical person, not a real one.” | 

In the course of the ensuing week, the Author received 
a letter from an occasional hearer, who appeared to be 
very much shocked at these assertions, feeling fully per- 
suaded that much more had been advanced than could 
be’ maintained on scriptural authority, and expressing a 
strong desire to hear certain passages explained, if that 
could be done, consistently with the assertions which had 
been made. Agreeably to the wish of the writer, an early 
notice was given of the commencement of the intended 
discussion, when a large and attentive congregation 
assembled, and continued to do so during the whole 
course. 

The author was induced to adopt the analytical method, 
not only because it appeared to be the most impartial mode 
of investigation, but because it was calculated to be more 
intelligible and more useful to his hearers. To no higher 
distinction, has he aspired. Indeed, not having any 
previous intention publicly to discourse on the subjects 
of these Lectures, he found sufficient employment, from 
week to week, in addition to his other service and engage- 
ments, to prepare notes from which to lecture for upwards 
of an hour, without attending to elegance of diction, or 
eloquence of style. Nor did it appear to be necessary, 
especially as nothing could be further from his thoughts 
than the publication of what he had been so unexpectedly 
and hastily led to deliver. It was the unanimous and 
earnest desire of his hearers to be in possession of the 
Lectures; this wish, combined with the plea they urged 
of their utility to the cause of what they believe to 
be truth, alone induced him to comply with their re- 
quest, and obtrude himself on the public. To. be useful 
to others, and to promote what appear to him to be 
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the doctrines of the gospel, have ever been the con- 
stant wish and the unvarying endeavour of his life. Nor 
is he less anxious to be delivered from error himself, 
than to lead others into what he seriously believes to be 
evangelical truth. If he be in an error on any point of 
Christian doctrine, it is involuntary; and he wishes to 
preserve his mind open to conviction. He hopes, too, 
that, when he is convinced, he shall feel no reluctance in 
acknowledging his error; for it cannot be allowed to 
mortal, erring man, to assume the prerogative of God, 
and declare himself infallible. If he be in an error on any, 
of the points examined in the following Lectures, it does 
not arise from a neglect of seeking, earnestly seeking, 
the Divine direction, nor from a want of diligently 
studying the Scriptures with fervent prayer and serious 
meditation. 

It will be easily discovered that these Lectures were 
not written nor designed for the scholar; but for the 
unlearned reader. They do not at all interfere with the 
valuable work of the Author’s late estimable and lamented 
friend ; for the synthetical method which Mr. Simpson 
adopted was perfectly suited to his view—that of di- 
recting the attention of the scholar and the student to the 
subject, to induce them to pursue it, and to be as concise 
as possible. | 

Three questions were subsequently proposed by the 
author’s correspondent, which are discussed in the twen- 
ty-third Lecture ; and a request was also made that he 
would discourse on Psalm ix. 17, and explain the lan- 
guage of Scripture concerning Hell, which naturally led 
to the investigation of the terms Sheol, Hades, and 
Gehenna. 

The Lectures are not printed exactly in the order in 
which they were delivered, as will be seen by those who 
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heard them ; nor was this indeed necessary. A part of 
the text has occasionally been thrown into notes, and a 
few notes have been added. The introductory and con- 
cluding parts of most of them have been omitted on 
account of their recapitulatory, local, and temporary na- 
ture. By these arrangements the twenty-six Lectures 
have been reduced to twenty-four. Even now there will 
be found a frequent recurrence of similar ideas; but in a 
discussion of this kind, where the same passage was to be 
examined in two different points of view, notwithstanding 
the Author’s endeavours to prevent it, it has not been 
possible altogether to avoid repetition and preserve per- 
spicuity. 

In the hope they may be rendered useful in dissemi- 
nating the principles of heavenly truth as communicated 
by Moses and the prophets, by Jesus, the messenger of 
God’s love to mankind, and _ his apostles, they are humbly 
and earnestly commended to the Divine concurrence and 
blessing by 

THE AUTHOR. 


Portsmouth, wien 
May 22, 1822. 
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DID EAT, 


In the Lectures which I am this evening to com- 
mence, it must be expected that I shall have to 
contend with strong prejudices, and be exposed. to 
misrepresentation, reproach, and indignity. But, in 
complying with the request which has been: made 
to me, to explain my own views of those parts of 
Scripture which are usually considered as inculca- 
ting the existence of an evil, malignant being, called 
the Devil, I have no system to support, no other 
object to promote than what appears to me to be 
the truth as it is in Jesus. In the illustration of the 
various passages of Scripture which I am about to 
submit to your serious consideration and. examina- 
tion, I have not the smallest wish to dictate to you. 
I claim the right of thinking for myself: the same 
privilege I readily yield to you. I am only desirous 
of extending the purity and simplicity of the gospel, 
of enlightening your minds, and of pointing out to 
you the way, so far as God has enabled me to dis- 
cover it, which will conduct you to much higher 
degrees of intellectual happiness, in a future life, 
B 
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than that corrupt and degraded system of Chris- 
tianity which is too generally taught and enforced 
throughout the Christian world. 

I have one request to make, and which I hope 
you will not deny me; that you will hear me pa- 
tiently and candidly, and then, conscientiously and 
‘as impartially as you can, form your own opinion ; 
remembering that Jesus should be your only teacher 
and guide, since to him alone are you answerable 
for the judgment you form of the communications 
which he made from his heavenly Father. 

In the early ages of the world, we find that men 
were desirous, at least the most virtuous and reflect- 
ing among them, of reconciling the various dispen- 
sations of the Supreme, in his moral government, 
because they appeared to them to be contradictory. 
Zoroaster, the justly celebrated legislator of the an- 
cient Persians, taught that Mithras, who was by 
them considered to be the fountain of being, the 
supreme divinity, produced various orders of spiritual 
beings, gods or demons. ‘Two of the higher order, 
Oromasdes and Arimanius, were supposed to be per- 
petually at variance, and to be the cause of all the 
good and evil in the world. Oromasdes was the 
being who produced good; and Arimanius, evil; 
but through the mediation or intervention of Mi- 
thras, the supreme being, the contest was at last 
to termimate in favour of Oromasdes, or the good 
principle. * Amidst this contest of a good and an 


* Brucker’s History of Philosophy, by Enfield, Vol. I. p. 48. 
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evil being im the government of the world, we find 
some just and praiseworthy ideas of the Supreme 
Being. He is represented as eventually overruling 
all things for good to his creatures, and as ultimately 
causing’ good to prevail in his government of the 
world.. How much more amiable as well as rational 
is the doctrine taught by this ancient Heathen, than 
that of eternal torments, which so many Christian 
teachers inculcate as being prepared by their God 
for those of his creatures whom from eternity he has 
doomed to everlasting burnings !—a doctrine more 
calculated to inspire fear than love. ‘“ We have 
known and _ believed the love that God hath to us ;” 
saith the Apostle John. (1 Ep. iv. 16, 18.) “ God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear.” 

Pursuing the moral and religious histoay of man, 
our attention is directed more particularly to the 
island of Elephanta, near to Bombay. In a large 
cavern in that island there is a temple of consider- 
able size, in which are a variety of figures carved 
out of the rock; and among them is a sculptured 
representation of the Hindoo Trinity; a Trinity in 
Unity—1500 or 2000 years older than. the Trinity 
called Christian, and from which that appears to 
have been borrowed.* This gigantic figure consists 


* «Very respectable natives have assured me,” says Sir William 
Jones, “ that one or two Missionaries have been absurd enough, 
in their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge, ‘That the 
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of three heads on one body. The middle head re- 


presents Brauma, who is stated to have been the 
Jist being created by Braue’, the great one, the 
supreme, eternal, uncreated God of the Hindoos. 
BrauMa is considered as the creator and governor 
of the world; and the prince of the beneficent 
spirits. On the right side of BrauMa, as you enter 
the temple, is the head of VeEsunu, who is sup- 
posed to be the great preserver of men; and who 
has had nine incarnations, in six of which he ap- 
peared in a human torm, for the most amiable and 
beneficent purposes. VEESHNU is often called 
Creresuna. The head on the other side of this 
three-fold Deity represents SzEva; who also bears 
the name of Manapeo, or the destroying power of 
God. This triune divinity is said to be armed with 
the terrors of almighty power, and to pursue through- 
out the extent of creation, the rebellious DewrTaus, 
headed by Manasoor, the great malignant spirit 
who seduces them, and to dart upon their flying bands 
the fiery shafts of divine vengeance.* Here, too, 
the evil principle or beimg is considered as distinct 
from the good; and for the same reason. Indeed, 
if we examine the annals of all the nations of anti- 


Hindus were even now almost Christians, because their Brauma’, 
Visunu, and Sesva, were no other than the Christian Trinity.’ ”’ 
Works, Vol. I. p. 277. See Christian Hymn to Brahma in 
Christian Reformer, VI. 224—226. 

* Maurice’s Ind. Antiq. Vol. II. p. 176* ; and Asiat. Resear. 
Vol. I. p. 242, et seq., ed. Lond. 1799. Vide Mill and Jones, and 
Maurice’s Hist. of Hindostan. . 
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quity, we shall find that none of them were: able 
satisfactorily to account for the mixture of good and 
evil which they observed universally to prevail; and, 
concluding that the distresses and misfortunes of 
life could not originate in a good being, they were 
induced to attribute them to an evil principle. 
The Jews were the only people who, happily for 
them, were enabled to form more just and correct 
notions of the Supreme Creator of all beings and 
things, in consequence of the communications made 
to them respecting what they were to believe and 
what they should do. They were instructed to con- 
sider Jehovah as a good, a kind, a merciful, and a 
compassionate being ; “ as a God compassionate and 
gracious, slow to anger but abounding in mercy and 
truth; who continueth his mercy to the thousandth 
generation; pardoning iniquity, transgression, and 
sin; acquitting even him who is not innocent; and 
punishing the iniquity of the father, in their children 
and grand-children, to the third or fourth generation 
only.”* Exod. xxxiv. 6,7. He is declared to be 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, and of all 
things therein, Gen. i. 2; and to do according to 
his will in the army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth ; and that none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, What doest thou? Dan. iv. 30. 
He is also described as the Lord who killeth and who 
reviveth; who bringeth down to the grave and 
bringeth up; as making poor and making rich; 


a 


* Geddes’ translation, 
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as he who humbleth and who exalteth.* 1 Sam. u. 
6,7. The prophet Isaiah speaks of Jehovah, as 
forming light and creating darkness, as making peace 
and creating evil; and adds, “I, Jehovah, am the 
author of all these things” (chap. xlv. 7). The pro- 
phet Amos (ii. 6) asks, “ Shall there be evil ina 
city, and Jehovah hath not imflicted it?” Surely, 
saith the prophet Micah (i. 12), “ Evil shall come 
down from Jehovah unto the gate of Jerusalem.” 
David and Solomon maintained the same doctrine: 
“ From the heavens Jehovah looketh down, behold- 
ing all the children of men; from the place of his own 
residence he vieweth all the inhabitants of the globe, 
directing the bent of every heart, and attending to all 
their operations.” ~~ Psalm xxxir 13,14,15. “A 
man’s heart may design how he shall go; but it is 
the Lord who directeth his course.” ¢ | Prov. xvi. 9. 
“The Lord maketh all things instrumental to his 
purposes ; yea, even the wicked for the day of his 
wrath.”§ Ver. 4. “ Neither shall wisdom avail, nor 
sagacity, nor counsel, against the ee "| Pro- 
verbs xxi. 30. 

Hence it appears that, under the Nae dispen- 
sation, there was no occasion for a principle of evil, 
no employment for a malignant being. Jehovah is, 
throughout the Scriptures, represented as the author 
and the regulator of all occurrences; and as the 
creator and disposer of all the events in this world 


* Geddes’ translation. + Ibid. 
+ Hodgson’s translation. § Ibid. \| Ibid. 
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which we inhabit: from them we also learn that he 
has no rival in his power over mankind, no one to , 
counteract his purposes, no one to oppose his designs, 
no one to frustrate his plans for the moral govern- 
ment of his rational creatures. Whether we call 
these purposes and designs good, or whether we con- . 
sider them to be evil, in Him they all originate ; 
and He will cause them finally to work together 
for good to those who love and obey him. Such, I 
imagine, you will acknowledge to be the general 
tenor of the Jewish Scriptures. And if there be any 
parts of them which have been considered as imply- 
ing an evil principle, acting in direct opposition to 
the paternal intentions of Jehovah, they must have 
been misunderstood ; or, if there be any other parts 
which are supposed to teach the existence of a 
malignant being who is continually counteracting 
the benevolent dispensations of the great Creator, 
they must have been misconceived : for, when rightly 
interpreted, the Scriptures of divine truth cannot so 
materially contradict each other, nor inculcate such 
opposite views and opinions. . Accordingly, we do 
not find that the Jews ever entertained any ideas 
concerning a separate principle of evil, or a malig- 
nant spirit, until they returned from their captivity 
in Babylon. In the early part of that captivity, we 
find them adhering to the belief that Jehovah was 
the source of evil as well as good. This appears 
from Ezek. iii. 20; “ Again, when a righteous man 
doth turn from his righteousness and commit. ini- 


quity, and I lay a stumbling-block before him, he 
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shall die; because thou hast not given him warning, 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which 
he hath done shall not be remembered, but his blood 
will I require at thine hand.” During their long 
abode in Chaldea, however, they adopted many opi- 
nions which were not to be found in their Scriptures, 
and acquired many habits which were not inculcated 
in them, and for neither of which can those Scrip- 
tures be made answerable. The more learned’ men 
among them adopted the philosophical opinions of 
the Greeks, among whom they lived in Egypt and 
elsewhere ; and then they began to mtroduce these 
Heathen notions into the Mosaic system, as may 
easily be ascertained from those books which are 
called Apocryphal, and which were written after 
their return from the Babylonian captivity.» It was 
among the Chaldeans that the Jews appear to have 
learned to attribute certain diseases to the influence 
of evil spirits, or the ghosts of wicked men, and 
who were designated by the term (daspwveg) demons; 
and which the translators of the common version 
have rendered. devils. This fact may also be ascer- 
tained from their Apocryphal books; for not a syl- 
lable about any such beings is to be found in the 
other books of the Old Testament. To translate 
the word dca:uwy devil, is to mislead and deceive the 
mere English reader of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures; since neither the Chaldeans, nor any other 
nation of antiquity, had any such being in their re- 
ligious systems as that which Christians have been 
long accustomed to consider the devil to be; nor 
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had the Greeks or the Romans any such deity or 
being in their mythology. Pluto, indeed, reigned 
supreme over all the mbhabitants of their infernal 
regions, but he was a very harmless and inoffensive 
being: he had nothing of the Devil in him. 

Cruden has provided the Devil with about thirty 
names, one of which is “ the old serpent ;” and his 
reason for assigning him this name is, “ Because he 
conveyed himself into the serpent, when he tempted 
Eve; * and in respect of his serpentine disposition. 


* Concordance, art. Devil. This idea appears to have origin- 
ated in some such Jewish legend as the following, called ‘ The 
Assumption of Moses,” in which the archangel Michael is said 
to have disputed with the Devil about the body of Moses. ‘ The 
whole history of this dispute, which has the appearance of a 
Jewish fable,” says Michaélis, ‘ it is not easy at present to dis- 
cover, because the book from which it is supposed to be taken by 
Jude is no longer extant.” 

“« Origen found in a Jewish Greek book called The Assumption 
of Moses, which was extant in his time, though it is now lost, 
this very story related concerning the dispute of the archangel 
Michael with the Devil about the body of Moses. And from a 
comparison of the relation in this book with St. Jude’s quotation, 
he was thoroughly persuaded, that it was the book from which St.. 
Jude quoted. This he asserts without the least hesitation: and 
in consequence of this persuasion, he himself has quoted the . 
Assumption of Moses as a work of authority, in proof of the 
temptation of Adam and Eve by the Devil. But as he quoted 
it merely for this purpose, he has given us only an imperfect 
account of what this book contained. One circumstance, how- 
ever, he has mentioned which is not found in the Epistle of St. Jude, 
namely, that Michael reproached the Devil with having possessed 
the serpent which seduced Eve, In what manner this circum- 
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His poison is always ready, as in a fountain; and 
runneth continually, as in a full stream, both against 
Christ and against his members for his sake. He 
is also crafty, wise, and subtle as a serpent.” Mr. 
Cruden then proceeds to state, “ that the most subtle 
of these spirits (devils) contrived a temptation, which 
might be most taking and dangerous to man, in his 
exalted and happy state. He tempts him with art, 
by propounding the lure of knowledge and pleasure, 
to inveigle the spiritual and sensitive appetites at once. 
And that he might the better succeed, he addressed 
himself to the woman, the weakest and most liable 
to seduction. He hides himself in the body of the 
serpent, which before sin was not terrible unto her, 
and by this instrument insinuates his temptation. He 


stance is connected with the dispute about the body of Moses, © 
will appear from the following consideration : The Jews imagined 
the person of Moses was so holy, that God could find no reason 
for permitting him to die; and that nothing but the sin com- 
mitted by Adam and Eve in Paradise, which brought death into 
the world, was the cause why Moses did not live for ever. The 
same notions they entertained of some other very holy persons, 
for instance of Isaiah, who, they say, was delivered to the angel 
of death merely on account Of the sins of our first parents, though 
he himself did not deserve to die. Now, in the dispute between 
Michael and the Devil about Moses, the Devil was the accuser, 
and demanded the death of Moses. Michael therefore replied 
to him, that he himself was the cause of that sin which alone 
could occasion the death of Moses. How very little such notions 
as these agree, either with the Christian theology, or with Moses’s 
own writings, it is unnecessary for me to declare.” Introduc. to 
the New Testament by Marsh, Vol. IV. p. 379. 
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first allured with the hopes of impunity, ‘ Ye shall 
not die; then he promised an universal knowledge 
of good and evil. By these pretences he ruined 
innocence itself. For the woman, deceived by these 
specious allectives, swallowed the poison of the ser- 
pent; and having tasted death, she persuaded her 
husband, by the same motives, to despise the law: of 
their Creator.” Mr. Cruden has here manifested a 
much more intimate acquaintance with the secrets of 
this transaction than Moses who relates it; and he 
appears to have entertained a very mean and con- 
temptuous opinion of the female character as formed 
by the Creator; for what was there in the conduct 
of Eve which could justify so gross a calumny on 
her and her sex; or that could lead us to suppose 
that she had, in the slightest degree, deviated from 
that innocence in which she was created ? 

If we read with attention the narrative of this 
transaction, which begins at chap. 11. 25, and con- 
tinues to the conclusion of chap. i., we shall not 
find im any part of it the most distant allusion to 
any malignant being counteracting the views of 
Jehovah concerning his creature man, or influencing 
the minds of men so as to lead them into acts of 
disobedience to the commands of their Creator. Had 
Moses intended to point out such a being as the 
Devil in_ the serpent, he would plainly and une- 
quivocally have said so, and not covertly or secretly, 
as if he were afraid to avow his purpose. What 
inducement could he have to conceal the fact? He 
was, in all respects, as capable of rendering the Devil 
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conspicuous in his narrative, as Milton, in his poem, 
or Cruden, in his Concordance, had he known of any 
such being acting a part in the transaction. If you 
carefully read and examine it, you will soon discover 
that Moses has not assigned any part of what is 
called “ the fall of man” to the Devil. He has 
given him no share whatever m the seduction. He 
has not even so much as hinted that such a being 
existed. And yet men will persist in asserting that 
the Devil was the grand mover of the whole. What 
a pity Moses should have been so ignorant! What 
presumption in him to write the history of so impor- 
tant an occurrence, when he knew nothing about 
the insidious and fatal conduct of the principal 
agent ! * 

The account which Moses has given us of what is 
termed “ the fall of man,” is evidently an allegory. 
To understand it literally appears to me to involve it 
' in the greatest: absurdities. “ From the authority of 
many of the ancient interpreters, and from my own 
reflections, I have ever been inclined,” says the late 
learned Dr. Conyers Middleton,’ “ to consider the 
particular story of the fall of man, as a moral fable, 
or allegory; such as we frequently meet with in 
other parts of the Old and New Testament, in which 
certain religious duties and doctrines, with the genuine 
nature and effects of them, are represented, as it were, 
to our senses, by a fiction of persons and facts which 


* Vide Geddes’ Crit. Rem. in loc, 
ft Works, Vol. Il. p. 131, 4to. 
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had no real existence. And I am the more readily 
induced to espouse this sense of it, from a persuasion 
that it is not only the most probable and rational, but 
the most useful also, by clearing it of those difficulties 
which are apt to shock and make us stumble, as it 
were, at the very threshold.” 

It was clearly the intention of Moses, or whoever 
was the author of this very ancient fragment, to shew 
that there was no foundation whatever for the doc- 
trine of an evil principle, employed in the government 
of the world, which was maintained by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and other Heathen nations. We read, 
Gen. 11. 1, “ But the serpent, who.was the most 
crafty, or knowing, of all the animals of the field,* 
which the Lord God had made, said to the woman, 
Hath God then really said, Ye must not eat of every 
tree of the garden? When the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil was interdicted, it does not 


* «Mention is made of a particular breed of serpents upon the 
river Euphrates, which were harmless to the natives, but fatal to 
every body else. This, I think, cannot be understood literally. 
The wisdom of the serpent may be great; but not sufficient to 
make these distinctions. ‘These serpents were of the same nature 
as the birds of Diomedes, and the dogs in the temple of Vulcan ; 
and this, and other similar histories, relate to Ophite priests, who 
used to spare their own people, and sacrifice strangers, a custom 
which prevailed at one time in most parts of the world. I have 
mentioned that the Cuthite priests were very learned: and as 
they were Ophites, (worshippers of serpents,) whoever had the 
advantage of their information, was said to have been instructed 
by serpents.” Bryant’s Anal. Ant. Mythol. Vol. I. p. 486, 4to. 


t+ Geddes’ translation, ‘¢ 
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appear that either the serpent or the Devil was a 
witness to the prohibition. If it were the serpent 
that spoke on this occasion, which is here asserted, 
how became he acquainted with the circumstance? 
But as the serpent tribe are none of them so formed 
as ever to have been furnished with the organs of 
speech, it is impossible for this part of the narrative 
to be literally understood. If the Devil had been 
the speaker, under the disguise of a serpent, it would 
rather have alarmed than captivated Eve ; and would 
have more inclined her to flee from so unnatural an 
address, than to remain and hold converse with such 
a reptile. «Ihe Devil is considered to be malignity 
itself: the forbidden fruit is said to have had the 
power of communicating the knowledge of good as 
well as evil; this could not be agreeable to an evil 
being, unless we suppose that the act of disobedience 
counterbalanced, in his mind, what knowledge of 
good they might acquire by it. ‘The knowledge of 
the quality of this tree, and of the circumstance of its 
being forbidden to the inhabitants of Eden, implies 
a degree of knowledge, which we are not warranted 
by the Scriptures to attribute to any being but God. 
It seems strange too, that the Devil should prefer 
entering the body of such a reptile as a serpent, when, 
according to the opinion of his advocates, he pos- 
sessed the power of assuming the most attractive 
and pleasing form. The serpent, and not the Devil, 
certainly, is here said to be the seducer; not by 
conversation; but if by example, it would answer the 
purposes of allegory. ‘There is a species of serpent, 
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called Javinicus, which is known to eat fruit ;* and 
doubtless there are others. A serpent seen to eat a 
particular fruit, without sustaining any injury, or 
undergoing any change, would be sufficient to justify 
the expression in an allegory, “ the serpent beguiled 
me;” or, the representation of Eve as thinking herself 
safe in venturing to taste it, especially when pleasant 
and agreeable in its external appearance ; and having 
so tasted it, and feeling no ill effects resulting from 
it, to give some of it to her husband.-} 

At some period after they had both tasted this 
forbidden fruit, but how long we are not informed, 
the narrative states that the man, the woman, and 
the serpent, not the Devil, were severally called upon 
by God to assign their motives for eating and for se- 
ducing. The Deity enters the garden; but does not 
visit them as an angry and offended God; he does 
not appear to them “ in the whirlwind, or in the 
storm ;” he approaches them in what Ainsworth 
translates “ the wind of the day,” alluding, without 
doubt, to the soft, gentle breezes which, in hot 
countries, usually arise in the afternoon or evening. 
This representation of his approach is expressive of 
the benevolence and kindness with which he ad- 
vanced towards them. He mildly expostulates with 
them ; but does not in anger renounce them. Their 
disobedience is punished, but not severely ; and they’ 
are forgiven. They are still considered as being in the 


* Rees’ Cyclop., art. Serpent. 
+ Vide Geddes, Preface to Vol. I. 
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image of their Maker. Adam, on being interrogated, 
excuses himself for disobedience by saying, ‘“ The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” The woman on being 
asked, “ What is this which thou hast done?” said, 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” Next comes 
the serpent: had this reptile been merely the passive 
imstrument of the Devil, as asserted by Devil-believers, 
inquiry would, of course, have been made after his 
seducer ; no interrogation, however, took place. On 
the contrary, he is considered and treated by God, 
who could not be ignorant of his real character, as 
the principal; and his punishment is immediately 
pronounced as such, which would have been unjust 
had he been only the involuntary instrument of an 
evil and malignant being, whom he could not resist : 
** Because thou hast done this, thow shalt be cursed,” 
or rather be abhorred, “ by all cattle, and by all 
animals of the field.” And is not this the case in 
every country? All species of serpents are univer- 
sally the objects of abhorrence to other animals. 
“ Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life.” To. bite the dust, .is a 
common metaphor in our own times for being: laid 
prostrate on the ground. “ And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; they,” the woman’s seed, “ shall 
bruise thee on the head, and thou shalt bite, not 
bruise, them in the heel.” And is not this precisely 
the case? It, referring to the seed, or posterity of 
the woman, would have been more perspicuously ren- 


7. 


dered in the plural, they ; and thou shalt bite their 
heel; whose heel ? Certainly that of the seed or 
posterity of the woman. The translating the same 
word, in the same clause of a verse, both in the 
masculine and the neuter gender, has not only pro- 
duced confusion, but a misconception of the passage. 
To me there does not appear to be the most distant 
allusion to a Devil, or to an infinite, redeeming, incar- 
nate God. Had Moses intended to poimt out such 
_ beings, he would have done it as explicitly as he has 
Adam, Eve, and the serpent. 

The nearest approach we can any where find to 
the Devil of the Assembly’s Catechism, Mr. Cruden, 
and others, is Seeva, the third person in the Hindoo 
Trinity.* Although Seeva be called the destroyer 
and avenger, he does not, like the Devil, first delude 
and then destroy ; he does not seduce men from the 
path of duty, in order to lead them into eternal tor- 
ments and burnings: his names of Destroyer and 
Avenger rather imply that he destroyed men and 
things with a view to their reproduction, and thus 
continuing the generations of men and the operations 
of nature: a very harmless being, when compared 
with the Devil. : 

Whether this apologue were intended. to designate 
the placidity of a pastoral, or the activity of an 


* Mahasoor is the leader of the rebellious Dewtahs; not the 
enemy of mankind. 
t+ Vide Maurice, and Asiat, Researches, ut sup. 
Cc 
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agricultural life, as the history of Cain and Abel 
appears to be symbolical of the transition from vege-. 
table to animal sacrifices ;* or, whether its design 
were to shew that, under the Mosaic dispensation, no 
evil principle, no malignant being existed, either as 
the opponent of God, or the enemy of mankind, the 
reason for employing a serpent as-one of the actors in 
the fable, is evident, to render more conspicuous the 
folly and absurdity of serpent-worship, which had 


become very prevalent among the Heathen nations. 


* « The people of agriculture are more active and robust than 
the people of pasturage, and more ingenious in the invention and 
use of machines necessary for the more artful cultivation of the 
soil, as well as more numerous, and will consequently become 
superior to them in arms and arts, and may.in process of time 
conquer them ; which reminds us of the Egyptian dynasty of 
Shepherd-kings, who were subdued by their agricultural rivals ; 
and also of the allegorical history of Cain slaying Abel, which 
were probably the names of two political hieroglyphic figures, 
representing the ages of pasturage and agriculture before the 
invention of letters.” Darwin’s Phytol. xvi. 9, 1. | 

+ Mr. Bryant says, that the worship of the serpent began 
among the sons of Chus (the grandson of Noah) ; and that this 
worship was of old so prevalent, that many places as well as 
people from thence received their name. Some of which he 
then proceeds to enumerate. Anal; Ant, Mythol. Vol. I. pp. 
479, 486, 4to. , 

** It is said, that in the ritual of Zoroaster, the great expanse 
of the heavens, and even nature itself, was described under the 
symbol of a serpent. The like was mentioned in the Octateuch 
of Ostanes ; and, moreover, that in Persia, and in other parts of 
the East, they erected temples to the serpent tribe, and held 
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The Chaldeans were very much addicted to this 
ridiculous worship, and to divination in connexion 
with it. Perhaps Lev. xx. 27, may be a reference 
to this kind of idolatry. There were several species 
of serpents held sacred by the Egyptians, among 
whom the Israelites had lived. Hence Moses is 
induced to hold up the serpent as an object of de- 
gradation, and not of religious worship. Instead of 
ascribing divinity to it, he represents it as the seducer 
of innocence, and points out, in strong terms, the 
inveterate enmity which subsists between this class 
of reptiles and the human race, as well as all the 


festivals to their honour, esteeming them (ees rag peyisous, Ka 
aoxnyes tev édwy) the supreme of all Gods, and the superintendants 
of the whole world. The worship began among the people of 
Chaldea. They built the city Opis upon the Tigris, and were 
greatly addicted to divination, and to the worship of the serpent. 
Inventi ex iis (Chaldeis) augures, et magi, divinatores, et sortelegi, 
et inquirentes Ob, et Ideoni. From Chaldea the worship passed 
into Egypt, where the serpent deity was called Can-oph, Can-eph, 
and C’neph, It had also the name of Ob, Oub, aud was the same 
as Basilicus, or royal serpent; the same also as Thermuthis : 
and, in like manner, was made use of by way of ornament to the 
statues of their gods. The chief deity of Egypt is said to have 
been Vulcan, who was styled Opas, as we learn from Cicero. He 
was the same as Osiris, the sun; and hence was often called 
Ob-El, sive Pytho Sol: and there were pillars sacred to him with 
curious hieroglyphical inscriptions which had the same name. 
They were very lofty, and narrow in comparison of their length ; 
hence among the Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, every 
thing gadually tapering to a point was styled Obelos, and 
Obeliscus.” Id. p. 477. 
c2 
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animals of the field. The serpent is evidently here 
introduced with a view to inspire the Israelites with 
a horror of such detestable worship, witha con- 


tempt and hatred for such foolish and abominable 
idolatry. 


LECTURE IL. 


Jopi. 6: 


Now THERE WAS A DAY WHEN THE SONS OF Gop CAME TO 
PRESENT THEMSELVES BEFORE THE Lorp, AND SATAN CAME 
ALSO AMONG THEM. 


It has been justly observed, that the mind of an 
Asiatic has an irresistible propensity to hyperbole ; 
and that Oriental speech is pregnant with figure, and 
capable of expressing the wildest flights of fancy, by 
its tendency to fiction and allegory. It is better fitted 
to modulate poetic strains and describe the wide 
region of romance, where it can roam without restraint, 
and, happily, without the power of commiting exten- 
sive injuries, than to narrate the plain matters of fact 
which belong to history.* | 

We have seen in the last Lecture, that Moses in 
the allegory which is termed the fall of man, opposed 
the Heathenish doctrine of an evil principle, or spirit, 
the author of all the evil and mischief which is pro- 
duced,in the world. In the present Lecture we 
propose shewing you that in the Scriptures of the Old 


* G. Forster’s Journey from Bengal to England, Vol. I. p. 254.. 
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Testament there is no Devil to be found; no being 
who is the enemy of the human race, ever on the 
alert to seduce and injure them. Our translators, 
indeed, have introduced the Devil to the acquaintance 
of the readers of their version four times in these 
Scriptures; neither Moses, nor the author of the 
2nd book of Chronicles, nor the Psalmist, however, 
referred, in the words which they employed, to any 
“outcast from heaven,” or to any “ prince of rebelli- 
ous angels,” but to a particular species of idolatry as 
will be seen in its proper place. The term Guw) Sha- 
tan, which many assert to be one of the names of 
the Devil, occurs thirty-four times, and is, even: by 
our translators themselves, very differently rendered 
in the respective passages in which it is found. It 
will be useful separately to examine these, since it is 
by such examination, and by comparing one passage 
with another, that we can be. able satisfactorily to 
determine for ourselves in what sense the scripture 
writers use it. 

Dr. Taylor* says, that the Hebrew word juw; 
' Shatan, means an adversary, who endeavours by 
calumny, or otherwise, to oppose and hinder. the 
peace, the] happiness, or well-doing of others. We 
will examine and judge for ourselves, how far this de- 
finition of the term is just. We first find it in Num. 
xxi. 22, and here an angel, or messenger, of Jehovah 
is said to have stood in the way (jouw) for a Shatan, 
but which in the common version is very properly 


* Heb. Con. R. 1928. 
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rendered: an adversary. In the 32nd verse, jow> is 
rendered, to withstand. Balaam had permission 
given him to obey the summons of Balak, king 
of Moab; but as he declined going until’ presents 
were brought'to him from the king sufficiently large 
to gratify his avarice, Jehovah is stated to have been 
displeased with him, because he so’ deliberately in- 
dulged this vicious’ propensity. As he went with a 
covetous disposition, God was incensed against him, 
and sent. an angel to place himself in the way to 
shatanize him, to oppose, resist, or hinder him. 
Here; then, it is’ evident, there is no Devil: 

Shatan is next used in reference to David, by the 
lords or princes of the Philistines, when they wished 
to dissuade Achish; their king, from permitting David 
to join them in their attack on Saul and his army. 
The circunistance is related im’ 1 Sam. xxix. 4: “And 
the princes of the Philistines were wroth with him, 
and they said unto him, ‘ Make this fellow return, 
that he may go again to his place which thou hast 
appointed him, and let him not go down with us to 
battle, lest in the battle he be (uw) a Shatan to us’; 
for wherewith should he reconcile himself to his mas- 
ter? Should it not’ be with the heads of these men?” 
However ill these Philistine princes might think of 
David, they did not suppose him to be the Devil; 
for with him they had no acquaintance, as no such 
being had been’ introduced’ into their mythology. 
Neither did our translators sce him in this verse, as 
they have adopted the term adversary. 

In 2 Sam xix. 18—22, we read, that Shimei, a 
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relation of Saul, having on a former occasion insulted 
David, and invoked curses on his head, now that he 
was received king of Israel as well as Judah, came to 
make his submission, and to acknowledge the guilt 
of his former conduct.. Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, 
from some motive that does not appear, recom- 
mended that he should be put to death; to which 
the king replies with indignation, ver. 22, “ What 
have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye 
should this day be (jow>) Shatans unto me?’ David 
did not suppose Abishai, or his brother, to be the 
Devil; but he considered that the advice they had 
given was calculated to make him odious to his new 
subjects, and, therefore, that in giving it they were 
his enemies; and this the term adversaries, in the 
common version, implies. 

From. 1 Kings v., we learn that Hiram, the king 
of Tyre, sent his congratulations to Solomon, on his 
accession to the throne of his father David. Solo- 
mon, in his answer to these congratulations, acquaints 
him, that in consequence of his kingdom being in a 
state of profound peace and tranquillity, it was his 
intention to build a temple to Jehovah, which his. 
father David had been unable to execute on account. 
of the perpetual wars in which he was engaged. 
* But now,” he says, ver. 4, “ the Lord my God. 
hath given me rest on every side, so that there is_ 
neither (jew) Shatan, nor evil occurrence.” Solomon 
does not mean to insinuate to Hiram that David, his _ 
father, had been infested with devils during his reign, 
and that they had departed from his dominions upon 
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his accession to the throne; but that he was then 
living in amity with all those surrounding nations 
with whom his father had been at variance, and 
whom he had subdued before his death: 

In the 11th chapter of this same book we are 
informed, that when Solomon grew old, his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods; and that his 
heart was not so much devoted to the Lord his God, 
as was the heart of his father David. Hence the Lord 
was incensed against Solomon, and threatens to rend 
the kingdom from him; but, on account of his 
father David, this threatening was not to be execu- 
ted during his life. The peace of his kingdom was, 
however, disturbed, as a punishment for his idola- 
trous practices; for we read, ver. 14, and the Lord 
stirred up (j»w) a Shatan unto Solomon; not in the 
person of the Devil, but in that of Hadar, who was 
a prince, not of hell, but of the royal house of Edom. 
In ver. 23, we are told that “ God raised up another 
(ow) Shatan” against Solomon; neither was this the 
Devil, but Rezin Ben-Eliadah, who had assumed the 
government of Damascus. He is said, in the 25th 
verse, to have been a Shatan to Israel all the remain- 
ing days of Solomon; and to have been an abettor | 
of the mischief done by the Edomitish Shatan, 
Hadar. : | 

The compiler of the first Book of Chronicles 
states, ch. xxi. 2; that “ David said to Joab and to 
the rulers of the people, ‘ Go, number Israel from 
Beersheba even to Dan;.and bring the number of 
them to me, that I may know it.” This appears to 
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nave been a very impolitic step, and calculated to 
create dissatisfaction with his government, if not re- 
volt against a measure so very obnoxious. Joab 
ventured to remonstrate against so unnecessary and 
injudicious a proceeding. “ And Joab answered, ‘'The 
Lord make his people an hundred times so many 
more as they be; but, my lord the king, are they 
not all my lord’s servants? Why, then, doth my 
lord require this thing? Why will he be a cause of 
trespass to Israel?” Whether David had any am- 
bitious project in view, or any nation he wished to 
punish, or by whatever motive he was influenced, he 
would: not be dissuaded from his purpose. Having 
determined on the measure, he was resolved it should 
be executed; ver.4. The will of an eastern monarch’ 
is not to be resisted by advice, but by open rebellion. 
It was the king’s order, and Joab must comply, not- 
withstanding the employment was odious: to him; 
indeed: he did: not hazard the full execution of it, 
since neither the Levites nor the Benjamites were 
counted; ver. 6. A pestilence soon afterwards pre- 
vailed: throughout the land of Israel: this calamity 
was considered: as a judgment against the people for 
permitting this census to be taken ; and, therefore, that 
an:enemy had done this, had been the cause of this 
hateful numbering of the people. Hence, in the first 
verse, we read, “ And (jow) Shatan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” The 
advocates of the Devil assert, that this passage affords 
a positive proof of his existence under the name of 
Satan ; a proof so plain that all may see it who are not 
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wilfully blind. I am too blind, I confess, to see this, 
although I hope it is not wilful; but I am not so 
blind: as to be incapable of seeing so far as the 2nd 
Sam. xxiv. 1, where. you will find the very same 
circumstance related and thus described: ‘“ And 
again the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel; and: he moved: David against them to: say, 
‘Go, number Israel and Judah.” It appears: to 
me that we cannot consider the term Shatan in b 
Chron. xxi. 1, to refer to the Devil, without. being 
guilty of blasphemy against Jehovah, since this ene- 
my, or adversary, is here called the anger of Jehovah, 
and to be the sole cause of inducing David to persist 
in numbering the people. It is evident from reading 
these two accounts, that both these writers intended 
the same thing by the terms shatan and the anger of 
Jehovah. 'This census being in: opposition: to: the 
advice and even remonstrances of David’s confidential 
friends, it is said, and not unnaturally, in the lan-— 
guage of that age and’ country, that an enemy, 
Shatan, had been the cause of his adopting this:in- 
judicious and detestable measure. The writer of the 
2d Book of Samuel speaks, (xxiv. 1;).of God’s being 
incensed at. the Israelites, and as setting Davidiagainst 
them, by suggesting to him the thought of number- 
ing the people of: both his kingdoms. The Jews. 
considered God to be the author of all occurrences; 
and hence, as a plague or pestilence soon followed: 
this mustering of the people, the language used: by 
this writer is, that it was God in his anger who sug- 
gested this pernicious step to the mind of David; it 
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could not therefore be the Devil. He then proceeds 
to assign the reason of this dangerous suggestion,— 
because Jehovah was displeased with the Israelites, 
-and intended to punish them. Here is no oppor- 
tunity afforded to this mighty prince and captivating 
seducer, the Devil, to seduce the king of Israel: 
although in the one case Shatan be said to be the 
cause, and in the other anger, yet the whole trans- 
action is in both attributed to Jehovah, and to no 
other being. 

- From the Book of Ezra we learn that Zerubbabel, 

a prince of the house of David, returned, by permis-. 
sion of Cyrus, with upwards of 50,000 Jews to 
Judea, from their long and last captivity. On their 
arrival at Jerusalem they immediately began to make. 
preparations, agreeably to the edict of Cyrus, for 
rebuilding the Temple. After the foundation had. 
been laid, they met with considerable obstructions 
from some of their neighbours. These were the. 
Samaritans, the descendants of those idolatrous set- 
tlers in that district, who had been sent thither. by 
Ezar-hadden and other Assyrian princes to people it, 
in the room of those Jews who had from thence been 
carried into captivity. They appear to have blended. 
their own idolatrous practices with the law of Moses. : 
These Samaritans, whom the Jews considered as (x) — 
tsarl, enemies, made an offer to Zerubbabel to join 
with them in rebuilding the Temple. Chap. iv. 2. 
This was refused. We have no means of ascertaining 
the real motives of the offer, nor of justly appreciating 
the views which led to its being rejected with so much 
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apparent disdain. The consequence was, that the 
Samaritans, by every means in their power, opposed 
and retarded the erection'of the Temple. “'Then the 
people of the land (ver. 4) weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, and troubled them in building, 
and ‘hired counsellors against them to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cyrus, king of Persia, even 
until the reign of Darius, king of Persia. And in 
the reign of Ahasuerus (Artaxerxes), in the beginning 
of his reign, they wrote unto him (nivw) a Shatan, 
against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 
This Shatan, you find, was written; and therefore 
had neither “the form nor the comeliness” which 
are frequently ascribed to the Devil. And notwith- 
standing Mr. Cruden * says, that the Devil is “ the 
most subtle of those spirits who were engaged in a 
grand rebellion against God,” yet I have never read 
or heard of his being so subtle as to transmute him- 
self into ink, or transform himself into a letter or 
petition for or against others. Ezra, then, by this 
term, cannot intend to refer to the Devil, nor can 
we adopt a better interpretation of it than that given 
by our translators, “ an accusation.” Ver. 6. 

_ The passage with which the text is connected, 
next presents itself to our attention ; and here we 
cannot but remark, that the warm and vivid con- 
ceptions of eastern imaginations are no less conspi- 
cuous in their writings than in their conversation. 
Their writings are constantly full of bold personifi- 
cation and strong metaphors. These qualities are 


* Concordance, art, Devil. 
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said ‘to pervade the present languages of the East: 
and we have continual instances of this highly figu- 
rative character having long been inherent in it; 
since the Book of Job, as belonging to the patri- 
archal age,* cannot have been written less than 
3500 years, and is, therefore, the most ancient book 
in the world, at least as a regular composition. It 
appears to be a poem of the dramatic kind; for we 
find in it several persons employed as actors in the 
developement of the plan: manners are described ; 
passions are exhibited; and characters are por- 
trayed. The introduction, or prologue, extending, 
according to the division of Cardinal Hugo de S. 
Caro, to the end of chapter i, is intended to make 
the reader acquainted with the occasion of the poem, 
and the character of its hero. ‘Though it is written 
in prose, it partakes of the eastern prosopopceia, as 
well as the poem itself. The whole book, indeed, 
is full of personification. _In the poem, the author 
thus describes the formation of the ocean, chap. 
xxxvill. 8, 9: “ Where wert thou, when the ocean, 
roaring, issued from its womb? When, as with a 
garment, I threw the clouds around it, and bound 
it in its swaddling band?” Need we be surprised, 
that in the introduction similar figurative language 
_ should be employed? We do not imagine, because 
it is so represented, that Job supposed the formation 
of the sea to resemble, in any respect, the birth of 
an infant. Nor, because the author speaks of the 


* Vide Lowth’s Prelect.; Goguet, and Herder. 
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land crying, and the furrows complaiming, (xxxi. 
38,) or death and destruction having the faculties 
of hearing, (xxvii. 22,) do we really believe this to 
have been the case in the land of Idumea. The 
same latitude of construction is equally necessary in 
the introduction to the poem. There is an apologue 
of the prophet Micaiah, (1 Kings xxii. 19,) which 
bears a close affinity to the language employed in 
the text. The prophet delivers it as a message from 
Jehovah to Ahab, king of Israel: he relates, that he 
“‘ saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the 
hosts of heaven standing before him, on his right 
hand and.on his left; and the Lord said, ‘ Who shall 
persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ra- 
moth-Gilead > And one said on this manner, and 
another said on that manner. And there came forth 
a spirit, and stood before :the Lord, and said, ‘I 
will persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, 
‘Wherewith? And he said, ‘ I will go forth and 
be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.’ 
And he said, ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and 
prevail also; go forth, and do so.” There is a 
strong resemblance between the vision and the ap- 
pearance of Shatan among the sons of God. They 
are both in the same style of allegory; and both 
require a similar license of interpretation. 

The first question in which we are immediately 
concerned, on the present occasion, is, who are meant 
by the sons of God? We find the same expression 
in’ Gen. vi. 2, 4, where it implies the great and the 
powerful among the children of men; see Psalm | 
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Ixxxil. 1, 6. It occurs in Hosea i. 10; where it 
is used emblematically of the return of Judah, after 
their captivity, to their allegiance to God, under their 
prince Zerubbabel. ‘The expression does not appear 
to be sufficiently definitive to enable us to decide 
absolutely on its meaning. The same Hebrew words 
are applied to the stars (xxxvii. 7); and they are 
spoken of as.shouting for joy. The small stars in 
the neighbourhood of Arcturus are called his sons (ver. 
32). Sparks are the sons of the burning coal (vers. 
5, 7).. The arrow is the son of the bow (xli. 28) ; 
and, in Lam. ui. 13, arrows are the daughters of the 
quiver.. The son of my floor, is the threshed corn 
on the floor, Isa. xli. 10. The sons of the prophets 
are their disciples; and the wicked are the sons of 
Belial. © cundsm un beni-ha Elohim, sons of Elohim, 
may “ mean worshippers of the true God, as distin- 
guished. from idolaters ;”* but I am inclined to 
think its. reference. is,.agreably to the necessary in- 
terpretation of the same words in Gen. vi. 2, 4, to 
the great.and powerful, the chiefs or magistrates of 
the district, such as Abraham and Ephron (see Gen. 
xxiii.) ; and at the head was Job, as we find from 
ch. xxix. 7—9. It appears, from chapters xxix. and 


* «The discourse here is about human beings. Nor can it 
be supposed, that superior beings who inhabit other regions of 
the universe, come upon earth to worship God, or reckon time, 
or regulate their proceedings, by the revolutions of our earth 
round its own axis, which we call days.” .Simpson’s Ess. on 
Scrip. Vol, II. p. 355. 
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xxxi., that Job’s character was such as to secure 
him from personal or domestic enemies ; no indivi- 
dual, whatever, could bring any charge against him ; 
hence the author has recourse to foreign and distant 
marauders, whose sole object was plunder, wherever 
they could find it. The Sabeans, who were Arabian 
rovers, first came and drove away the oxen; killing 
the servants who attended them, to prevent a rescue 
before they reached a place of safety. Then came 
the Chaldeans, from the Euphrates: they took the 
camels, as being more capable of bearing the journey 
than the sheep; and as the camels were not so easily 
taken as the oxen, they divided into three parties 
and surrounded them, killing the servants that it 
might not be known what route they had taken. 
These marauding parties were not uncommon in 
those days. “Lot, Abram’s nephew, was plundered 
and taken prisoner by some of his neighbours, (Gen. | 
xiv. 12,) whose habits were similar to those of the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans. Abram, when he heard 
that his kmsman had been taken captive, determined 
on retaliation. Accordingly, we find, (yers. 14—16,) 
that he immediately collected three hundred and 
eighteen of his tried domestics and pursued these 
plunderers unto Dan ; where he and his men falling 
upon them in divisions by night, smote them and pur- 
sued them as far as Hobah, to the north of Damascus. 
And he brought back all the riches of Sodom and | 
Gomorrah, which these robbers had taken with them, 
and his own kinsman with all his riches; the women 
also, and all the people. A similar occurrence hap- 
| D 
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pened to David. During his attendance on Achish, 
the king of the Philistines, with whom he had taken 
refuge, the Amalekites came to Ziklag, plundered it, 
took the women and children captives, and set the town 
on fire; 1 Sam. xxx. 1. While Job was engaged with 
his select friends the sons of Elohim, these marauders 
are introduced, as the plunderers. of his property 
and the murderers of his servants, under the appella- 
tive* term of (jwwn) Shatan. We speak appellatively 
when we say England contends, meaning all the 
people of England contend. Fish is employed as 
an appellative, in speaking of all the inhabitants of 
the sea. When David is said to have numbered 
Israel and Judah, all his subjects in both kingdoms 
are included. ‘Thus Shatan is used appellatively for 
every kind of adversary or enemy: -Hence we find 
designated under this term, not only the Sabeans and 
the Chaldeans, but the destruction of Job’s sheep 


* « This mode of including a whole people under an appellative, 
in the singular number, is not unusual with the writers of the 
Old Testament, nor with other eastern nations. The whole 
nation of the Jews are addressed under an appellative name in the 
singular number, as, Hear, O Israel! that is, the whole nation ; 
Deut. v. 1, and other places.” “It was a common mode of 
expression to call a tribe or a family by the name of its founder ; 
' -and a nation by the head of the line. People are often spoken 
of collectively in the singular number, under such a patronymic. 
Hence we read in Scripture, that Israel abode in tents; that 
Judah was put to the worst in battle; that Dan abode in ships ; 
and Ashur remained on the sea coasts. The same manner of 
speaking undoubtedly prevailed in Egypt and in other countries.” 
Bryant's Anal. Ant, Myth. Vol, I. p. 105. 
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and shepherds by lightnmg; and. the untimely 
death of-his children by a tempest blowing down 
the house of their elder brother, where they were 
assembled, agreeably to the usage of the family, to 
celebrate his birth-day, and burying them in its ruins. 
That the author referred to these Sabeans and Chal- 
deans, and not to the Devil, appears from ver. 7: 
“* And the Lord. said unto Shatan, Whence comest 
thou?” To which he replies that he came; from _ 
whence? not from the air, of which he is said to be 
prince; not from hell, where he is said to reign 
supreme ; but, “ from going to and fro on the earth, 
and from roaming up and down thereon.” — ‘This, 
was precisely their character, and is the character 
of their successors, the wandering Arabs, as they 
are called, who, at this day, are accustomed, and by 
preference, to go to very great distances for plunder. 

If we interpret these two chapters literally, we | 
must believe that God really conversed, in the way / 
here described, with the Devil. And what a de- | 
grading opinion must we entertain of God to sup- 
pose, for a moment, that he would permit. himself 
to be influenced by such an evil, malicious being 
as the Deyil is represented by his advocates, to act 
in so malignant a manner against a man of whom it 
is expressly asserted, that he-was perfect and up- 
right, that he feared God and hated evil, and all this 
without any just cause; for no just cause is assigned! 
Indeed, I cannot help thinking that the accumula- 
tion of misfortunes on Job, in such rapid succession, 
and there being, in each case, only one servant who 
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, escaped to narrate the calamity, and that these ser- 
vants should arrive so opportunely one after the 
other, as for the second to begin his narrative imme- 
_ diately after the first had finished, and so of the 
other two, appears to partake more of eastern hy- 
perbole, than of historical facts. | 

- Job is represented as a man of unblemished cha- 
racter, of great piety, of uniform submission to the 
Divine will; of known justice, integrity, kindness, 
hospitality, and benevolence ; he was a man of great 
influence, of very extensive possessions, of a nume- 
rous and promising family, and in the full tide of 
prosperity. ‘The scene is suddenly and sadly re- 
versed; and his situation becomes most distressing 
and ‘calamitous, yet he preserves his piety and his 
resignation. Agreeably to the custom of mourning 
in those days, he rent his mantle and shaved his 
head; see Isa. vii. 20, xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 37. © This, 
however, did not prevent him from prostrating him- 
self before God and worshipping him. Not a mur- 
mur is heard: not a groan uttered: all is acqui- 
escence: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
It is added, “ In all this Job sinned not, nor gave 
God a plea against him.” The author seems to 
have thought that these tremendous calamities were 
not sufficient for his hero, but that additional trials 
should be contrived, in order to enable him to exhi- 
bit the character of Job in the light in which he 
was desirous of describing it, and of completing his 
plan—the vindication of the government of the Su- 


a 
preme Ruler, in all the dispensations of his provi- 
dence towards men, of whatever nature they might 
be. And, certainly, he could not have fixed on a 
calamity better suited to his purpose; for the plun- 
der of his property, the loss of his servants, the 
effects of the lightning and the hurricane, with the 
premature and horrible destruction of his children, 
were trifles compared to this last Shatan, this cor- 
poreal enemy, this destroyer of all that could be 
desirable in life. And so far from its being necessary 
that this cutaneous adversary should be a present 
from the Devil, or that any such an evil and malig- 
nant spirit, as he has been described, should be 
employed in inflicting this malady, it was a disease 
common in Idumea, Arabia, and Egypt. It was a 
contagious disease of the skin; known to the Ara- 
bian, the Greek, and to European physicians, under 
the appellation of Elephantiasis;* and somewhat 
resembles leprosy, but of a more malignant kind. 
This disease is stated to be the most grievous to the 
individuals who suffer under it, and as being into- 
lerable to the bystanders, so that the domestics and 
attendants of the patient are averse from intercourse 
with him.-~ The sufferer has no kind of gratifica- 
tion in life, notwithstanding he clings to it. He is 
listless, and without enjoyment of any kind. It 
produces a great deformity of the face and limbs, 


* See Mead’s Med. Sac. 
+ Rees’ Cyclop. art. Elephantiasis. 
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with a thickened, rough, and wrinkled state of the — 
skin. Hence Job’s three friends did not recognise — 
his features, when they first saw him in this state 
(ch. 1. 12). Such was the disease which the author 
fixed upon, for reducing the hero of his poem from 
a state of the greatest ease and prosperity of body and 
mind, to extreme poverty and to the utmost degree 
of human suffering and wretchedness. Job, certainly, 
did not consider the loss of his children, or servants, 
or property, or even this horrible malady, as having 
been inflicted by an evil, malignant spirit of any 
kind; for, ver. 9, after the appearance of his disease, 
we find his wife reproaching him, for submitting so 
meekly to all his misfortunes: she recommends to 
him not any longer to rely on his God; and this is 
all that we know of her. To this advice he replies, 
ver. 10, “ The thing that is good, shall we receive 
from God? And that which is evil, shall we not 
receive?” This was after the extént of his calamities 
was known; therefore, it is added, “ im all this did 
not Job sin with his lips.” 

The three friends are now introduced to the reader; 
and who, after the preliminary salutations and cus- 
toms had been observed, ‘sat down for several days 
im silence by Job, seemg him overwhelmed by his 
trials and afflictions, which became more insup- 
portable as his disorder increased. The poem now 
opens: the long silence is broken: and Job bursts 
out into a torrent of imprecations on the day of his 
birth; these are the natural ebullitions of a mind 
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goaded on to anguish and despair by the excessive 
torments of the body. : 

The Sabeans and Chaldeans, having retreated with 
their booty, had left nothing for which to return ; 
they had taken all that was not destroyed by the 
lightning or the tempest. Hence it is that the 
appellative Shatan, by which they were designated, 
is not again employed. Had the author known any 
thing of the Devil, and referred to him by this 
epithet, he would have found other occasions to 
introduce him; for he has shewn too much poetic 
talent not to convince those who read him with 
attention, that such a personage would have made 
a conspicuous figure in his poem, as well as in that 
of our countryman, Milton. | 

When the poem is concluded and the narrative 
resumed, no mention is made of the removal of Job’s 
horrible malady, which is the more unaccountable, 
if it really had been matter of fact, because it was 
then, and long since, considered to be incurable. 
Have we not here a confirmation that the occurrences 
which are referred to under the term Shatan were 
merely an allegorical introduction to the poem, as 
necessary to the elucidation of Job’s character? The 
conclusion, agreeably to the usual termination of east- 
ern apologues, places Job in a much more prosperous 
situation than at the beginning ; it doubles the num- 
ber of his camels, and oxen, and sheep, and asses ; 
it gives him again exactly the same number of sons 
and daughters, and “ these are the fairest of the 
fair;” and it allows him one hundred and forty 
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years to enjoy this increase of his prosperity, which 
is nearly as long as the whole life of Abraham, 
with whom it is probable he might have been con- 
temporary. Do not these circumstances partake 
more of oriental fiction than of real history? The 
poem, however, is beautiful and sublime; full of 
piety and devotion, of resignation and submission 
to the Almighty Ruler of the universe; and it was 
admirably calculated to oppose the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the Sun and the Moon, which was then pre- 
valent among the Chaldeans and Pheenicians (ch. 
xxx. 26, 27). Hence it appears to me, that we are 
justified in considering the first. two chapters as an 
allegorical lesson, which is explained and enforced in 
the poem itself, teaching that as Jehovah created 
the world and all its inhabitants, so all the occur- 
rences of life are under his sole direction and at his 
entire disposal, without the intervention of any be- 
ing whatever, to occasion or to promote what are 
termed the evils of life. These arise from the 
operation of second causes, under the appointment 
and control of the great First Cause of all. So far, 
' therefore, is this introduction from countenancing the 
_ opinion of an evil, malignant spirit acting in oppo- 
| sition to God, that it inculcates a doctrine the very 
| reverse; instructing us, from the example of Job, 
to look to God as overruling all things for good to 
those who worship him in humility, who serve him 
with sincerity, who submit to his appointments with 
piety, and who acquiesce in all his dispensations 
with meekness and patience; that whether the Lord 
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‘give, or whether he take from us, we nici be always 
disposed to bless his name. 

We now proceed to the Book of Psalms, where 
the term Shatan occurs six times. Psalm xxxviil. 
20, is the first, and the Psalmist here says, “ They 
also that render evil for good (::n1ww’) are my Sha- 
tans, because I follow that which is good.” The 
Psalmist is complaining that, while he was suffering 
severe afflictions and privations, his enemies were in a 
state of ease and prosperity, and were endeavouring 
to distress and harass him, because he was pursuing 
a course of piety and virtue. The enemies were | 
amen, the Devil therefore cannot, with any propriety, | 
be included; and so, indeed, thought our translators, 
for they have rendered the word, “ are mine adver- 
saries.” In Psalm Ixxi. 13, we read, “ Let them 
be confounded and ashamed who are (:3»w) Shatans 
to my soul,” or rather life. David is here praying 
that God would overwhelm with shame and confu- 
sion those who sought to injure him, or had formed 
designs against his life. These Shatans of David 
appear from the context to be native Jews, who were 
desirous of a little more power than they possessed 
under him; the Devil, I imagine, was not likely to © 
be one of these, because if he succeeded in obtaining 
a place he would not be able to retain it long, since 
he must be wanted elsewhere: in the common ver- 
sion the term is rendered “ adversaries.” In Psalm 
cix. 4, David is speaking of some, whom he had 
loved, and who, he says, in return for my love, 
“are my Shatans” *}y20w. Dr. Geddes thinks that 
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this Psalm was probably composed by David during 
the revolt of Abshalom, and that the imprecations 
were chiefly levelled at Ahitophel. At all events, 
David cannot refer to the Devil, as it is not likely 
he had ever cherished any very great affection for 
. him. He goes on, ver. 5, to say, * they have re- 
_ warded me evil for good, and hatred for my love.” 
' He then, ver. 6, wishes that his enemy, probably 
Ahitophel for having espoused the cause of Absha- 
lom, might be tried by a wicked judge, * and that 
on his right hand might be placed—whom? The 
Devil, under the name of Shatan? no; for he is not 
usually placed at the bar with criminals, though he 
is often charged, in the indictments, with bemg an 
accomplice: who then should we naturally suppose 
David would wish to be at the right hand of his 
enemy before a wicked judge? (jw) his accuser. Our 
translators have rendered niow accusation, im Ezra 
iv. 6. Having portrayed the dispositions of his 
enemies, he says, in ver. 20, “ Let this be the 
reward (10) of my Shatans; not my Devils, cer- 
tainly; but why not here as well as in ver. 6? It 
would be equally suitable ; since m both places the 
~ Psalmist is referring to human beings, and to them > 
only. In ver. 29, David concludes his imprecations 
on his enemies; “ Let (1»~) my Shatans be clothed 
with shame; and let them cover themselves with 
their own confusion as with a mantle.” These 
Shatans cannot mean Devils, unless we suppose that 


* See Geddes’ trans. 
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Abshalom had. attached ‘a corps of them as auxi- 
liaries to his army of rebels. Be this as it may, 
David only alluded to Jewish adversaries. 

The term Shatan occurs four times more in the 
Old Testament, in Zech. iii. 1, 2, where they all 
refer to the same circumstance. ‘‘ And he shewed 
me Joshua, the high priest, standing before the 
angel of the Lord, (jowm) and Shatan standing on 
his right hand (:anw) to shatanize him,” that is, to 
oppose or withstand him, or “ to resist him,” asin the’ 
common version; where we have two very different 
interpretations given to this term, in the same sen- 
tence. The first which directs the mind of the 
reader to the Devil, under the name of Satan, is 
certainly in direct opposition to the views and mean- 
ing of the prophet; for he refers to men, to human 
adversaries, whose names are mentioned by Ezra, 
(chap. iv. and v.); where we learn that while the 
Jews, who were returned from the Babylonian cap-. 
tivity, were rebuilding their Temple, their adversaries 
endeavoured to prevent it, by every means in their 
power. And, as we have seen, wrote a Shatan, 
“an accusation,” against them to Artaxerxes. In 
ch. v., Joshua, the high priest, is encouraged by the 
prophet to continue his exertions with Zerubbabel. 
Their opponents are rebuked by Zechariah (iii. 2) ; 
but recollect that this rebuke is visionary, since 
neither Joshua, nor Zerubbabel, nor their opponents, 
who are here called (jown) Shatan, were present: 
The term Shatan is evidently in this vision used 
appellatively, as designating all who were opposing 
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the rebuilding of the Temple. Ezra, in acquainting 
us with the names of the principal opponents, has 
omitted that of the Devil, who, I imagine, would 
not be easily induced to act a subordinate part: they 
were ‘T'atnai, governor, under Darius, king of Persia, 
on the west side of the Euphrates, in which govern- 
ment Jerusalem was included, and Setharboznai and 
his companions, the Apharsachites. We have an 
additional proof that the term Shatan is here, as in 
Job, used appellatively of all those who opposed the 
rebuilding of the Temple, in Zech. 11. 4, where the 
angel is represented as commanding those who then 
stood in the vision before him, as enemies to the 
high priest (Joshua), to exchange his common dress, 
which he then wore, for a mitre and sacerdotal robes. 
Thus were they completely humbled; and also by 
the decree of Cyrus, which ordered them to with- 
hold their opposition, as well as to invest the high 
priest with the proper insignia of his office. For 
an account of these facts consult the sixth chapter 
of the Book of Ezra. Hence it is evident that the 
term Shatan is not used by the prophet Zechariah 
for any such being as we have been taught to under- 
stand by the Devil, but 'Tatnai and his friends. 
From the preceding investigation it appears that 
there are no traces whatever to be discovered of the 
Devil in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, under 
the term Shatan, which Christian divines have as- 
sumed to be used as one of his names. We have 
seen that it uniformly signifies enemy, or adversary, 
_ or opponent, or accuser; and that out of the thirty- 
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four times, in which it is employed, fourteen are to | 
be found in the first and second chapters of Job. 
As all these refer to the same point, they may be 
considered as one example: twenty will then remain. 
In five of these twenty, the term is, in the common 
version, rendered Satan, thereby meaning the Devil. 
Three of these five relate to the same persons, (‘Tatnai, 
&c.,) and therefore may be considered as one: the 
other fwo are to be found in 1 Chron. xxi. 1, and © 
Psalm cix. 6. Here are, then, four instances in 
which this term is, in the common version, applied 
to the Devil. In the following passages, Numbers 
xxii. 22; 1 Samuel xxix. 4; 2 Samuel xix. 22; 
1 Kings v. 4, xi. 14, 23, 25; Psalm xxxvui. 20, 
Ixxi. 13, cix. 4, 20, 29, it is rendered by adversaries ; 
and in Numbers xxii. 32, to withstand; Ezra iv. 6, 
accusation; and in Zech. iii. 1, to resist. | After this — 
statement, can any thing more be necessary? 


LECTURE Ill. 


1 Kines xxii. 21: 


AND THERE CAME FORTH A SPIRIT; AND STOOD BEFORE THE 
Lorp, AND sap, ‘‘ I WILL PERSUADE HIM,” 


Ture are several detached passages in the Old- 
Testament Scriptures, which are supposed, by the 
advocates of the Devil, to inculcate his existence, 
or, at least, to allude to him: I propose, therefore, 
to devote this evening to the: investigation of them; 
and shall begin with the text. ‘And there came 
forth a spirit and stood before the Lord, and said, 
‘I will persuade him.” As this spirit is afterwards 
called a lying spirit, the Devil is seen by many to 
be lurking under this appellation. We will, how- 
_ ever, look a little into this narration, that we may be 
the better able to judge who and what this lying 
spirit was. | 

We have here a prophet delivering his message 
from God in an allegory: no unusual method, in 
ancient times, of communicating unpleasant advice. 
Thus we find, in Judges, chap. ix., that Jotham, the 
youngest son of Gideon, reproaching the men of 
Shechim with ingratitude, and foretelling their de- 
‘struction by the allegory of the bramble of Libanus, 
which the trees were desirous of electing as their — 
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king; even as they had chosen the spurious son of 
his father, and the instigator of the murder of his 
brothers, in preference to any of the legitimate sons. 
Accordingly we find that an evil spirit was sent by 
God between this Abimelech and the inhabitants of 
Shechim: and who or what was this. evil spirit?’ 
Came he from heaven or from hell? Was. he: the 
Devil? No; for we are here informed, it was a 
spirit of discord on the part of those who.had so 
hastily and so incautiously chosen this man ,to rule 
over them. David was reproved by Nathan under 
a most interesting and pathetic allegory, 2 Sam. xil. 
Let.seq. Joab also endeavoured to reconcile: David - 
to his son Abshalom by similar means... | 

In the beginning of the chapter’ from whence the 
text has been selected, we find Ahab, king of Israel, 
wishing to prevail on Jehosophat, kine of Judah, 
who was on a visit to him, to join with him in an 


attack on the Syrians, who had obtained and kept - | 


possession of Ramoth-Gilead, a celebrated city in the 
mountains of Gilead, considerably to the east of the 
Jordan, and one ef the cities of refuge beyond. that 
river. Jehosophat, before he would agree to this 
union of their forces, proposed that Ahab should 
inquire of the Lord, by his prophets, whether or not 
he should attempt the récovery of this city from the 
king of Syria. Ahab collected about four hundred 
men, who were priests, not of Jehovah, but of Jezebel : 
they conformed their instructions or advice to. the 
wishes of those who solicited it. Such characters are 
not peculiar, unfortunately, to any age or religion; 
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accordingly we find they all said, “Go; for the 
Lord shall deliver it into the hands of the king” 
(ver. 6). Jehosophat, however, was not satisfied 
with the vociferous recommendation of these men; 
there was a something in the manner of their deli- 
vering the message from the Lord that did not please 
him. And he questioned Ahab, if there were not 
another prophet of the Lord, of whom he might 
inquire.» To which Ahab ‘replied, that there was 
yet:one man, by whom they might consult the Lord; 
but, he adds, “I hate him; for he doth not pro- 
phesy good concerning me, but evil.” Jehosophat, 
desirous of hearing what message this prophet would 
bring from the Lord and, if possible, of reconciling 
_ Ahab to him, mildly replied, “ Let not the king say 
so.” A messenger was despatched after this prophet, 
whose namewas Micaiah. In the mean time these four 
hundred men endeavoured to stimulate the two kings, 
or rather Jehosophat, for Ahab did not stand in need 
of any stimulus, to go up to Ramoth-Gilead and 
prosper, assuring them that the Lord would deliver 
it into their possession. The messenger having found 
Micaiah, appears to have made considerable efforts 
to train: him to his purpose, during their journey, 
and to induce him to unite with these four hundred 
priests, in giving such advice as should please the 
king. Micaiah was not a man of this character; and 
he replied, as became a faithful servant of Jehovah 
(ver. 14): “ As the Lord liveth, what the Lord 
saith unto me, that will I speak.” When he came 
into the presence of the king, the same question was 
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put to him as to the four hundred priests; and he sar- 
castically gave the same reply. Ahab perceiving this, 
and knowing it would not satisfy Jehosophat, thus — 
hypocritically addressed the prophet (ver. 16): “ How 
many times shall I adjure thee that thou tell me no- 
thing but that which is true in the name of the Lord 2” 
He replied in the following concise but striking 
apologue: “ I saw all Israel scattered upon the hill as 
sheep that have not a shepherd. And the Lord said, 
*'These have no master; let them return every man 
to his house in peace.” Ahab instantly discovered 
the meaning of the prophet, and interrupting him, 
said to. Jehosophat, “ Did I not tell thee, that he 
would prophesy no good concerning me, but evil?” 
Micaiah, however, would not be silenced by the king, 
and commanded him to hear the word of Jehovah, 
which had been imparted to him in a vision. He 
then proceeds (ver..19): ‘“ I saw the Lord sitting on 
a throne, and all the hosts of heaven standing by 
him on his right hand and on his left; and the Lord 
said, ‘ Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go 
up and fall at Ramoth-gilead ? And one said on this 
manner, and another said on that manner. And 
there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, 
and said, ‘I will persuade him.’ And the Lord 
said unto him, ‘ Wherewith? And he said, ‘I . 
will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And he said, © Thou 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go forth, and do 
so.” The prophet having communicated his message 
to Ahab, under this allegorical vision, thus addresses 
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the king from himself: “Now, therefore, behold the 
Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these 
thy prophets; and the Lord hath spoken ill concerning 
thee.” If, after this message from Jehovah, thou 
goest up to Ramoth-gilead, recollect that I have 
warned thee of thy fate; for, “if thou return again 
at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me.” 
Ver. 28. Ahab went, but returned not. Although 
he disguised himself, he was slain. The integrity of 
the prophet met with the reward which, as we learn 
from history, usually attended those who gave such 
advice, or dared to utter such truths as were con- 
trary to the inclinations and passions and wishes of 
their rulers; he was degraded, punished, and im- 
prisoned. | 

In this vision the prophet certainly does not em- 
ploy any evil, omnipresent, malignant spirit, who con- 
stantly acts in opposition to Jehovah, countervailing 
his merciful purposes respecting mankind, or who 
was engaged in instigating these four hundred men 
wilfully to mislead Ahab. On the contrary, Micaiah 
expressly asserts, (ver. 23,) that it was Jehovah who 
put this lying spirit into their mouths: no such 
being, therefore, as the Devil, could be here intended 
by the prophet. Nor can we rationally suppose for a 
moment, that God would, on this occasion, employ 
such a being, admitting that such an one existed. 
These circumstances are also narrated in nearly the 
same words in 2 Chron. xvii. 

There is another evil spirit that requires our atten- 
tion ; the evil spirit from Jehovah with which Saul is 
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said to have been troubled; 1 Sam. xvi. 14: “ But the 
spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him.” On reading 
the previous part of Saul’s history, you will find 
Samuel (chap. xu. 13) reproving him by saying, 
“Thou hast done foolishly: thou hast not kept the 
commandment of the Lord thy God, which he com- . 
manded thee; for now would the Lord have esta- 
blished thy kingdom upon Israel for ever. But 
now thy kingdom shall not.continue: the Lord hath 
sought him a man after his own heart;” rather, after 
his own mind, who would be more attentive to the 
purity of his worship and to the punishment of 
idolatry, and whom he hath appointed “to be cap- 
tain over his people, because thou hast not kept that 
which the Lord commanded thee.” Saul, by his 
subsequent successful enterprises against the enemies 
and plunderers of the Israelites, became popular 
among them: this popularity induced him to avoid, — 
as much as possible, acting in opposition to the incli- 
nations of the people, and particularly his army, in- 
stead of relying, as his son Jonathan had done, on what 
he thought to be the justice of his cause, and the 
favourable co-operation of God. By gratifying the 
wishes of his soldiers, he was more likely effectually 
to frustrate the designs and expectations of his rival, 
whenever he should appear; and, in some measure,° 
to counteract the opposition of Samuel to the suc- 
cession being continued in his family. Hence when 
he was sent by Samuel to destroy the Amalekites, 
with their king, and their cattle of every kind, he 
EQ 
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was led to comply with the desire of his army, and 
preserve the king alive, with some of the choicest of 
the spoil. In doing this he knew he had acted in 
direct opposition to the command of the Lord, as 
communicated to him by the prophet. Samuel tells 
him that for this act of wilful disobedience, he would 
be disgraced, and his sons excluded from their suc- 
cession to the throne. Saul pleaded in extenuation, 
that what the people wished to be preserved was 
only for sacrifices to the Lord. Samuel emphatically 
replies, (chap. xv. 42,) ‘ Obedience is better than sa- 
crifice, and attention is preferable to the fat of rams : 
for rebellion against God is as sinful as divination, 
and obstinacy against the Lord, as bad as idolatry. 
Since, then, thou hast rejected the order of the Lord, 
the Lord hath rejected thee from royalty.”* Upon 
hearing this, Saul made the most humiliating sub- 
mission and acknowledgments, earnestly entreating 
Samuel to accompany him to Gilgal, and worship 
with him as heretofore, that he might not be degraded 
in the eyes of the chiefs of the nation and the people. 
This Samuel positively refused, and repeated the 
sentence of dethronement upon his family. Saul 
still humbled himself; he still submitted ; and he 
still entreated the prophet to go with him, and to 
shew him the usual respect before the elders of the 
people, and before the Israelites. At length Samuel 
consented ; but without retracting any part of the 
sentence of exclusion. Now, only consider for a 
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moment, the nature of Saul’s situation; the state of 
his mind, the conflicting passions which must have 
agitated him, and you cannot be surprised that he 
should become disheartened, low-spirited, peevish, 
uritable, angry, fearful, and suspicious ; and immo- 
derate suspicion is generally the first symptom of 
insanity.* Ignorant as he must then have been 
of the person or name of his rival and successor, he 
would naturally be suspicious of many if not all 
the chiefs of the nation. Dr. Hartley says, “ Per- 
sons that are under the influence of strong pas- 
sions, such as anger, fear, ambition, disappointment, 
have the vibrations attending the principal ideas so 
much increased, that these ideas cling together ; i. e. 
are associated in an unnatural manner, at the same 
time that the eagerness and violence of the passions, 
prevent the formation of such asscciations, or obscure 
them, if already formed, as are requisite for the 
right apprehension of the past and future acts, which 
are the objects of these passions. Violent passions, 
therefore, must disorder the understanding and judg- 
ment while they last; and if the same passion returns 
frequently, it may have so strong an effect upon the 
association, as that the intervention of foreign ideas 
shall not be able to set things to rights, and break 
the unnatural bond. Hence it appears, that violent 
passions and the frequent recurrence of them, must, 
from the nature of the body, terminate in mental 
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derangement.” There can be no doubt but ambition, | 
disappointment, resentment, and jealousy, were con- 
tinually and violently agitating the frame of Saul, 
and most likely combined with fear, anger, and su- 
perstition. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
communication contained in chap. xvi. 16, that his 
servants, probably his medical attendants, should re- 
commend that a skilful player on the harp should be 
inquired for; ‘so that whensoever that evil spirit 
from the Lord shall affect thee, he, by playing with 
his hand upon his harp, may relieve thee and make 
thee well.” David was the person selected for this 
purpose. In ver. 23 it is said, that “ as often as the 
evil spirit from God affected Saul, David took up 
his harp and played with his hands, and Saul was 
relieved and became well; for the evil spirit departed 
from him.” Dr. Burney, in his dissertation on the 
Music of the Ancients, prefixed to his History of 
Music, relates many singular effects, im various 
diseases, and under various circumstances, produced 
by music. Many of them, indeed, are of so extra- 
ordinary a kind, as almost to outrage credulity itself ; 
except they be considered as having their origin in 
the fertile inventions of the poets, or in the allegories 
of the Heathen mythology. Though this may be 
the case with some, there are others which prove the 
existence of the fact, that music was medicinally 
employed. Whatever was the effect produced on 
the mind by music, it must have been the result.of 
association. For our music, like our language, is, 
perhaps, entirely constituted of artificial tones, which, 
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by habit, suggest certain agreeable feelings. For the 
same combination of notes and tones that excite devo- 
_ tion, will not give a stimulus to the feet in dancing. 
The instruments and the music of one nation are 
derided by another, and they even excite in each 
other unpleasant sensations.* . Medicinal music, 
therefore, would be calculated to excite different 
feelings, and to communicate a contrary direction to 
the affections and operations of the mind, thus gra- 
dually leading it into former agreeable and pleasant 
sensations. Such appears to have been the intention 
of Elisha, who, on the application of Jehoram, king 
of Israel, at the request of the king of Judah, re- 
specting their distress for water, was filled with 
indignation and wrath, on being consulted by so 
profligate a character and prince: he tells him that he 
would not even look at him, if it were not for his 
respect for the person and character of Jehosophat, 
the king of Judah, who accompanied him. It was 
solely from a regard to this virtuous prince that he 
was induced to seek the Lord for them, and imme- 
diately he called in the aid of music to calm his 
anger and to tranquillize his mind, previously to his 
receiving the divine impulse; though some suppose 
that the music was instrumental in exciting it. 
(2 Kings ni. J1—15.) Disorders of the mind, says 
Dr. Mead, being always attended with irregular 
hurries of the spirits, may be quieted by exciting nm 
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them such emotions as accompany the contrary pas- 
sions. And Galen says, that AZsculapius used to 
recover those in whom violent emotions of the mind 
had produced a hot temperament of body, by melody 
and song. Celsus, another celebrated Roman phy- 
sician, who was contemporary with our Lord and his 
Apostles, says, that symphonies, cymbals, and other 
musical instruments, were of great service in removing 
melancholic madness.* From the means employed 
to remove this evil spirit, and to restore Saul to his 
usual state of health, it appears to have been a_ 
mental disease, known to the ancients under the 
name of melancholia. Human agency being sought 
for to remove the evil spirit, it is a rational and just 
inference, that it was produced by causes which were 
wholly natural. And this, indeed, will further 
appear from 1 Sam. xix. 9, where we read, that this 
evil spirit.of the Lord was upon Saul, as he satin 
his house, with his javelin in his hand; and, that — 
while David was playing upon his harp, he was 
watching for an opportunity to fix him to the wall 
with his javelin. David, who must have been ac- 
quainted with the nature of Saul’s disorder, was on 
his guard, and, keeping his eye on him, as soon as 

he saw the hand raised to throw the javelin, slipped 
aside and escaped, so that the javelin only pene- 
trated the wall. David had become the object of 
Saul’s jealousy, in consequence of the destruction of 
the Philistines by the termination of the single com- 
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bat between him and Goliath. On the return of 
Saul and his army from the pursuit and slaughter of 
the Philistines, which that circumstance occasioned, 
the women came out of the various cities through 
vhich they passed in their route, and greeted the 
kng joyfully with music; and. singing, “ Saul’ has 
slay his thousands, but David his tens of thousands.” 
This irritated Saul. He could not dispossess. his 
mind\of the chorus of the women; and, that to 
David had been attributed the slaughter of tens of 
thousanls of the enemy, while to him were merely 
given the thousands. Envious of his rising repu- 
tation, Jeahus of his increasing influence, and hav- 
ing, probably, by this time, become acquainted with 
the designatin of David to the throne of Israel, to 
the exclusion of his own family, his hatred and 
his jealousy beame inveterate and ungovernable, as 
appears from thi transaction. It clearly shews the 
nature of this evi spirit, and that. it was nothing 
more than the violeyt workings of the several strong 
passions of the mind, anger, hatred, disappointment, 
Jealousy, and revenge, vhich produced insanity, or, 
at least, temporary mmtal derangement; or he 
would not have made thisdesperate and unprovoked 
attempt on the life of David. His subsequent plans 
to destroy him were evidently the result of a similar 
violent operation of these combined passions ; and 
he was doubtless led. on by the hoe that he should 
be able to remove what he deemed to be the only 
obstacle to his son Jonathan succeedmg him in the 
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We shall now proceed to the examination of those 
other expressions which are supposed to refer, or 
have been applied, to an invisible, all-powerful, and 
malignant spirit, called the Devil. 

In reading the book of Deuteronomy, we find 
Moses beginning with an historical recapitulation of 
the various circumstances which had occurred «ter 
the Israelites had departed from the mountain Horeb. 
This is followed by a retrospect of the comnands 
which had been enforced, of the laws which had 
been enacted, and of the precepts which Jad been 
enjoined. Accordingly, in chap. xviii. § we find 
him reminding the people, what he ad before 
particularly endeavoured to impress ontheir minds, 
that, when they obtained possession o the land of 
Canaan, they were not to adopt ay of the ido- 
latrous practices or usages of its imabitants ; since 
it was on account of these that mey were to dis- 
possess them. And among the :dolatrous customs 
they were carefully to avoid, were the sacrificing 
their children to Moloch, the consulting of the dead, 
of diviners, sorcerers, encharers, or augurs ; assign- 
ing as a reason for these pwhibitions, that the Lord 
their God did not perm* such practices. Hence, 
then, it is evident they could not act under the in- 
fluence of any being of God’s creation ; and therefore 
not by the instigation, or under the direction of the 
Devil. These practices were mere pretensions to 
impose on the credulity of others, and thus to 
obtain pecuniary rewards for them. The witch of 
Endor, as she is called, was a necromancer, a con- 
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~sulter of the dead, and, by her enchantments and 
pretensions, imposed on the weak and superstitious 
Saul, and filling his mind with terror by the artifice 
of leading him to suppose she saw Samuel, hastened 
the fate which her powers of ventriloquism made him 
believe was predicted by the dead prophet. 

In chap. xxxii. 15, we find Moses complaining 
that the Israelites forsook God and despised the 
author of their salvation: hence, he says, “ They 
provoked him to jealousy with strange gods ;” 1. e. 
by worshipping them. By their abominations they 
provoked him to anger (ver. 16). They sacrificed to 
(caw) shedim, fo daemons; agreeably to the Septua- 
gint, which renders the word by da:poviorg ; indeed, 
it cannot mean devils, since neither the Canaanites, 
nor any other nation, sacrificed to or worshipped any 
such being as the Devil. “ They sacrificed unto 
demons,” says Moses, (ver. 17,) “ not to God; to 
gods whom they knew not; to new gods that came 
newly up, whom your fathers feared not.” These 
were evidently the idols which were worshipped by 
the various nations of the Canaanites. The whole 
passage speaks of false gods, not of the Devil: 
of idols, which were without life; and, _ there- 
fore, could not be the Devil. The same word oc- 
curs in Psalm cvi. 37, where our translators also 
read devils, but which the Septuagint has again 
rendered by da:ovsiois, daemons ; and this is clearly 
the meaning of the Psalmist; for, in connexion with 
these demons, (ver. 38,) he refers to them as the 
idols of Canaan; the vindictive and destructive de-— 
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mons, such as Moloch, Baalim, &c., to whom they 
sacrificed their sons and daughters. 

In Lev. xvi. 7, the Israelites are commanded, 
now that they had left Egypt, no more to offer their 
sacrifices to (S@vyw>) sheirim, unto demons; 1. e., 
says Dr. Taylor,* “ the hairy deities worshipped in 
Egypt; such as oxen, dogs, wolves, monkies, goats. 
Bochart.” It is to these that Moses refers, and not, 
certainly, to any such being as the Devil, who can- 
not be a hairy animal, if he be, as it is said, a spirit. 
Consequently he could not be here intended by 
Moses, who had no kind of acquaintance with him, 
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or with his “ serpentine ways ;” nor did he know any 
thing at all about him. It appears, however, that 
the Israelites had been accustomed, when in Egypt, 
to jom in the worship of cats, dogs, and goats, and 
other such disgusting idols: hence it is that Moses 
here so rigorously forbids them any more to slaughter 
their sacrifices to these hairy deities, after which he 
tells them they hankered; and on account of this 
debasing and abominable hankering, the severe pu- 
nishment of death was to be inflicted on the offender. 
The same word is used in 2 Chron. x1. 15, and, of 
course, the same kind of goat-worship must be 
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+ The prohibition evidently alludes to the worship of Pan, 
under the form of a goat, or other wild hairy animal, such as the 
fawns and satyrs were represented to be. The Egyptians of 
Mendes were, in particular, noted for this sort of idolatry, which 
was highly obscene and lascivious. See Bochart, Hieroz, L. xi. 
C. li. p. 1; Geddes’ Crit. Rem. 
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intended ; and this you will find to be the case if you 
read the passage with which the verse stands con- 
nected, even with common attention. It is said, 
that all the priests and Levites throughout Israel 
resorted to Rehoboam, king of Judah, because Je- 
roboam, king of Israel, and his sons, had rejected 
them from the performance of the priestly functions 
to the Lord, and constituted priests of hill-worship, 
for the goats and the calves that he had made. You 
see, Jeroboam and his sons made these hairy idol 
deities ; they could not therefore be the Devil, nor. 
any of his angels, since these could not be manufac- 
tured either by the king of Israel or the princes, his 
sons. ‘The word which our translators in these two 
passages have rendered. devils, occurs no less than 
fifty-three times, in various senses, in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament; but not in any one of them 
is there the slightest allusion to the Devil, except he 
pays us a visit occasionally in a storm or whirlwind; 
or descends in soft and balmy drops of rain. 

Who ever hears the term Lucifer pronounced 
without immediately thinking of the Devil? And 
yet the prophet Isaiah had never heard of him when 
he made use of it; nor does he refer to any such 
being, but to Mardokempadus, the king of Babylon. 
This no one can fail to discover, who reads the pas- 
sage with which this verse (chap. xiv. 12) is con- — 
nected, with a view to ascertain the meaning of the 
prophet. If those of you who have Bibles with 
marginal readings, will look at this verse, you will 
find that Lucifer is there rendered ‘ day-star.” 
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Dr. Taylor observes,* that the Hebrew word signi- 
fies “‘ to shine, as the sun, moon, and stars, or any 
lucid body.” Lucifer is a Latin word for the day- 
star or morning-star ; and as no one supposes the 
planets Jupiter or Venus to be the Devil, it can have 
no kind of reference to him. On such figurative 
language as is used by the prophet (chaps. xii. and 
xiv.), Bishop Lowth observes:~ * The Hebrew 
poets, to express’ happiness, prosperity, the mstau- 
ration and advancement of states, kingdoms, and 
potentates, make use of images taken from the most 
striking parts of nature, from the heavenly bodies, 
from the sun, moon, and stars; which they describe 
as shining with increased splendour, and never. set- 
ting: the moon becomes like the meridian sun ; 
and the sun’s light is augmented seven-fold; see 
Isaiah xxx. 26; new heavens and a new earth are 
created, and a brighter age commences. On the 
contrary, the overthrow and destruction of kingdoms 
is represented by opposite images: the stars are ob- 
secured, the moon withdraws her light, and the sun 
shines no more; the earth quakes, and the heavens , 
tremble; and all things seem tending to their origi- 
nal chaos.” 

The prophet Isaiah is also said to allude to the 
Devil by the terms “ the great serpent and Levi- 
athan,” chap. xxvii. 1. Lowth thus translates this 


* Concord. R. 447, III. 
_ + Lowth’s Isaiah, Note, chap. xiii. 10. See also Joel ii. 10, 
ili. 15, 16; Amos vili. 9; Matt. xxiv. 29; and De S. Poes. 
Hebr. Prel. 6 and 9. 
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verse: “ In that day shall Jehovah punish with his 
sword, his well-tempered and great and_ strong 
sword, Leviathan, the rigid serpent ; and Leviathan, 
the winding serpent; and shall slay the monster 
‘that is in the sea.” I will give you the bishop’s 
note on this verse: “ The animals here mentioned 
seem to be the crocodile; rigid, by the stiffness of 
the back-bone, so that he cannot readily turn him- 
self, when he pursues his prey; hence the easiest 
way of escaping from him is to make frequent and 
short turnings. The serpent, flexible and winding, 
may be the dragon; and the sea-monster, the whale. 
These are used allegorically, without doubt, for great 
potentates, enemies, and persecutors of the Jews. 
But, to specify the persons or states designed by the 
prophet, under these images, is a matter of great 
difficulty.” These remarks are so judicious and 
satisfactory as to render it unnecessary for me to add 
a single syllable in further illustration of the pas- 
sage, or to shew that it can possibly have no refe- 
rence to the Devil. 

Belial is another term under which many persons 
descry the Devil. It is a Hebrew word, and signi- 
fies, agreeably to the idiom of that language, “ not 
to act well;” i. e. to act wickedly. Moses, in his 
first charge to the Israelites, (Deut. xiii. 13,) com- 
mands them to stone to death the persons, however 
near or dear they may be to them, who should 
attempt to seduce them to idolatry. And if they 
should. discover, in any of the cities which they 
might conquer, that children of Belial, or, according 
to the Geneva version, wicked men, should have 
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arisen among them, and have withdrawn the mha- 
bitants of their city from Jehovah to serve other 
gods, such city shall be destroyed, and no. other 
erected on its site. In ver. 14, our translators have 
rendered the word “ abomination.” It is used for 
men of the most abandoned characters in Judges 
xix. 22, and translated wicked men by Cranmer and 
in what is called the Bishops’ Bible.. The same per- 
sons are referred to by the same term in chap. xx. 
13. In 1 Sam. i. 16, Hannah requests Eli not to 
consider her a daughter of Belial, which is rendered 
wicked woman, in the Geneva version and the 
Bishops’ Bible. In chap. ii. 12, the sons of Eli are 
called sons of Belial, on account of their profligacy: 
at the sacrifices. It is used in Job xxxi. 18, for 
wicked) men ;~ by the Psalmist, xviii. 4; and by 
Solomon, Prov. xvi. 27, and xix. 28. Such is its 
general application in the Old-Testament Scriptures. 
As it is only once used in the New-Testament Scrip- 
tures, I may. be permitted, on the present occasion, 
to notice it. The apostle Paul employs the term in 
reference to idolatry, 2 Cor. vi. 15. The apostle is 
exhorting the Corinthian converts not to intermarry, 
nor to associate with the ungodly, or with idolaters ; 
“ for what fellowship,” he asks, “ hath righteouness 
wwith iniquity; and what communion hath light with 
darkness ?” 1. e. the professors of the gospel with the 
adherents of idolatry; ‘ and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial?’ The term is explained by 
what follows: “ What part hath a believer with an 
unbeliever; and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols?” Purver renders- the word Belial, 
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in this passage, by ungodliness; and which is cer- 
tainly in perfect accordance with its meaning in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. Neither the 
Devil nor his advocates, therefore, can prove any 
just title to this appellation, if our judgment is to 
be formed from the connexion in which it stands, 
wherever it is used. 

Mr. Cruden, in his Concordance, refers his readers 
to Psalm xxii. 16, to look for the Devil in the shape 
of adog. The author of this psalm appears to be in 
the greatest possible distress; and, under a variety of 
metaphors, to have alluded to every kind of calamity 
and danger that can befal a miserable man. In ver. 
12, he says, “A multitude of bulls surround me; 
fierce bulls of Bashan encompass me.” Bulls are 
generally fierce animals, and those of Bashan were 
particularly so, from the luxuriant pastures on which 
they fed: “ against me,” says the Psalmist, “ they 
open wide their mouths, like a ravenous and roaring 
lion!” He continues, “I am lax like water; dis- 
solved are my bones; my heart, like wax, is melted 
in my bowels! Like a potsherd, my substance is 
dried up; my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and 
thou hast laid me in the dust of death! For a mul- 
titude of dogs beset me; lacerating, or wounding my 
hands and my feet. A crowd of the wicked encom- 
pass me about.”* The Devil appears to be as clearly 
discernible in the multitude of the fierce bulls of 
Bashan, as in the multitude of dogs; and in the 
potsherd as in either. 


* Vide Geddes’ translation and notes, 
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Mr. Cruden also discovers the Devil twice in the 
91st Psalm ; first in the character of a fowler, ver. 3, 
and then in the form of an adder, ver. 13. The 
psalm thus begins: * “ Sittmg under the shelter of 
the Most High; lodging under the shadow of the 
Almighty, I say, ‘Jehovah is my hope and my 
fortress, my God, in whom I put my trust! He, 
indeed, will deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from every mischievous design; with 
his plumage will he cover thee, and under his wings 
thou shalt be secure.” Mr. Cruden appears to be 
rather a bad marksman; he certainly has, in this 
instance, missed his aim; his zeal for the Devil led 
him into a snare; for, surely, in no part of this lan- 
guage is the Devil to be traced. In vers. 9—14 we 
read, “ Because thou hast made Jehovah thy refuge, 
the Most High thy shelter, no evil shall befall thee, 
nor any plague come near thy dwelling. For, he will 
give his angels charge over thee, to preserve thee in 
all thy ways; in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. On the 
adder and the aspic thou mayest trample! ‘ Because 
he loveth, saith God, ‘I will rescue him; will pro- 
tect him, because he owneth my name.” I really 
cannot conceive how the Devil could ever possibly 
be espied in any part of this passage. You will see 
in your Bible, with marginal readings, that the asp 
is substituted instead of the adder; and thus, also, 
in Deut. xxx. 13; Job xx. 14, 16; Psalm liv. 4, 
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and Isaiah xi. 8, where the same Hebrew word is 
used: this, indeed, is of little consequence, as the 
Devil could as easily assume the shape of an aspic 
as of an adder. Dr. Geddes remarks, that what is 
commonly rendered the lion, should be translated 
adder. He says, if this be not done, the parallelism 
is lost: and adds, that we are not apt to tread on 
lions, but very apt to tread on the serpentine kind. 
What our translators call the young lion, he says, 
should be the water-snake, in parallelism with the 
crocodile, generally rendered dragon. 

The evidence, from the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, relating to the claims of the Devil, has 
now, I believe, been completely investigated. I have 
not, knowingly, omitted a single passage in which 
his advocates suppose there is any allusion to him. 
It appears to me to have been fully established that, 
in the whole range of the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, there is no such being to be found, if the 
Scriptures are permitted to interpret themselves. 
Such is the conviction of my mind. You must 
judge for yourselves. Do not, however, form a 
hasty judgment. Let the evidence be duly and 
seriously considered before you determine. 


LECTURE IV. 


Mart, xii. 26: 


Anp 1F SATAN CAST OUT SATAN, HE IS DIVIDED AGAINST HIM- 
SELF ; HOW SHALL THEN HIS KINGDOM STAND? 


We are this evening to begin our investigation of 
the evidence which the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are supposed to afford in support of the ‘ex- 
istence of an evil, malignant spirit, who is “ the 
implacable enemy and tempter of the human race, 
especially of believers, whom he seeks to devour.” * © 

The writers of the New Testament being Jews, it 
is natural they should make use of language similar 
to that employed in the Old Testament. Accord- 
ingly we find the Hebrew term (ow) Shatan used by 
them, rendered into Greek by the word Zaravac, 
Satanas, except in one instance, 2°‘Cor. xii. 17, where 
Paul has eyyeros Darav, an angel of Satan. I begin 
with Satanas, as being more immediately connected 
with the preceding Lectures, and as enabling us more 
readily to ascertain whether the New-Testament 
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writers make use of this term in the same sense with 
those of the Old Testament. The first instance of 
Satanas occurring is in Matt. iv. 10, Mark i. 3, and 
Luke iv. 8. These have a reference to the same 
transaction—what is called ‘ Christ’s temptation.” 
I propose to discourse separately on this supposed 
temptation of the Devil, after the other parts of the 
evidence have been attended to, and shall, therefore, 
for the present, omit them. The next in order is 
the text. | 

With Matt. xi. 26, I connect Mark i. 23, 26, 
and Luke xi. 18, because they relate to the same 
occurrence ; and there is an advantage in this, as 
well as a saving of time, for if there should be any 
difficulty about the language of one evangelist, the 
others, who relate the same thing, may assist in elu- 
cidating it. In the 22nd verse of this chapter we 
read, “ Then was brought unto him, one possessed 
with a devil.” The word here rendered devil, is 
very different from that which we are now consider- 
ing, and should be translated demon ; but as it will, 
m its course, be brought under examination, I shall 
not now enter into any further explanation of it. 
“Then was brought unto him one who was pos- 
sessed with a demon, blind and dumb; and he 
healed him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both 
spake and saw. And all the people were amazed 
and said, ‘Is not this the son of David?” Is not this 
the Messiah? The Pharisees heard it: they could 
not dispute the miracle :. and seeing the people were 
inclined to receive and acknowledge him ‘as -the 
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Messiah, they were very desirous, if possible, of les- 
sening the influence which he was acquiring over 
their minds. Observe their artifice ; without denying 
the miracle, they asserted that it was done by the 
assistance of the head, or chief, of the demons, Beel- 
zebub, instead of attributing it to the power of God ; 
which Jesusalways did, but never to himself. This 
chief of dead men deified has been the subject of 
much dispute; and with which it is unnecessary for us, 
on the present occasion, to interfere. We find a deity 
of this name at Ekron, a city of the Philistines; and 
afterwards allotted to the tbe of Judah. In 2 
Kings 1. 2, 3, et seq., we find Ahaziah, king of 
Israel, consulting this idol god to know whether he 
should recover from some dangerous bruises which 
had been occasioned by a fall from off the terrace of 
a house. The Jews, in ridicule, called this the fly- 
god, or god of flies. Hence the Pharisees, deter- 
mined, as far as they could, to counteract the im- 
pression which this miracle, of restormg the blind 
and dumb demoniac to sight and speech, had made 
on the people, came forwards, and with the greatest 
effrontery, as well as impiety, attributed it to the 
agency of this ridiculous idol. Our Lord, with real 
dignity, and with great propriety and justness of 
argument, proceeds in his reply to shew them the 
extreme folly and absurdity of their assertion; the 
impiety he reserved till afterwards: you will find 
it in the 3lst and 32nd verses, and which consti- 
tutes what is called “the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” The argument on the question immediately 
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before us, is in ver.25; “ Then Jesus, knowing their 
thoughts, and their intentions of killing him (ver. 14), 
said unto them, ‘ Every kingdom divided against it- 
self is brought to desolation ; and every city or house 
divided against itself shall not stand; and if Sata- 
nas cast out Satanas, he is divided against himself.” 
Satanas is here used by our Lord as another term 
applicable to this idol god, Beelzebub; and, in ver. 
27, the name given to this idol is used instead of 
Satanas. These terms, therefore, beimg thus used 
one for the other, cannot possibly refer, in_ this 
passage, to any other idol deity ; much less can it 
imply any such being as that which is called the 
Devil; since we have never heard or read of the 
Devil being worshipped at Ekron, or any where else, 
under the name of Beelzebub or Satanas.. By the 
expression, “ If Satanas cast out Satanas, he is di- 
vided against himself,” our Lord means to point out 
the very great folly and impiety of assigning the 
miracle he had just performed to this or, indeed, to 
any other power than that of God. It was absurd 
to suppose that one Satanas would cast out ‘another 
Satanas; nor would the prince of the demons au- 
thorize, or permit, any one to destroy his influence 
over the minds and bodies of men. Hence, also, he 
argues, that they were guilty of blasphemy, in attri- 
buting the miracle to the spirits of wicked men, 
which was the sole effect of the beneficent power of 
God; and for which he Chet proceeds severely to 
reprehend them. 
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The Evangelist Matthew, in chap. xvi. 21, tells 
us, that Jesus “ began to shew unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third 
day. Then Peter took him aside, and began to re- 
buke him, saying, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord; this 
shall not be done unto thee. But he turned and 
said unto Peter, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satanas.’” 
You are not prepared nor disposed to believe, I dare 
say, that Peter was the Devil. If not, you must 
admit that Satanas has some other meaning at- 
tached to it than that of the Devil; of course it 
cannot be peculiar to him, and must be applicable 
to others. Our Lord himself will explain what he 
meant by the term, “ get thee behind me, Satanas, 
thou art an offence or snare unto me;” 1. e. thou 
art my adversary, or enemy, as we have seen the 
term continually used in this sense in the Jewish 
Scriptures : this is confirmed by what our Lord adds, 
“« For thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men.” Here, then, we have the 
authority of Jesus himself, that the Satanas of the 
New Testament has precisely the same meaning as 
the Shatan of the Old; and here is a second in- 
stance where Satanas cannot refer to any such being 
as the Devil is said to be. 

We now proceed to the Evangelist Mark, who, in 
recording our Lord’s explanation of the parable of the 
sower, relates, (chap. iv. 15,) “ And these are they by 


the way-side, where the word is sown; but when they 
have heard, Satanas cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts.” The 
Evangelist Luke, in giving this explanation, (chap. 
vii. 12,) makes use of a different term, d1:060%0¢, dia- 
bolos, and which our translators usually render devil ; 
but of which, I say, nothing more at present, as, in 
due course, it will pass under a fair and impartial 
examination, except, that while Mark employs the 
term Satanas, which we have seen our Lord himself 
uses for an adversary, and Luke Diabolos, the natural 
inference is, that both terms have the same meaning, 
the human adversaries of the gospel. ‘This is con- 
firmed by the Evangelist Matthew; who, in chap. 
xiii. 18, 19, and following verses, also gives the ex- 
planation of the parable of the sower ; but uses a still 
different word. He does not say it was Satanas or 
Diabolos, but zrovyjges, ponéros, the wicked : as I shall 
have another opportunity more appropriately to ex- 
plain this term, I shall not detain you by any observa- 
tions on it at present. If we read the three accounts 
given us of the parable itself, we shall find that hu- 
man agents were employed in the whole of its con- 
struction; and in Matthew’s account of the explana- 
tion, human agents alone are mentioned. Mark uses 
the term Satanas, which has been shewn to mean a 
human adversary, and Luke that of Diabolos. It is 
evident that these three writers could not so essen- 
tially differ from each other, as for one to refer only 
to human agents, and the others to a superhuman 
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being ; such a supposition would destroy the autho- 
rity of their narratives: it cannot, therefore, be ad- 
mitted.. Hence, then, it follows that, as the agents 
employed in the parable are all of them human, so 
our Lord could not mean in the explanation of the 
parable, to introduce a supernatural agent of any 
kind, much less such an one as the Devil is con- 
sidered to be. 

‘Luke x. 17, next presents itself to our attention ; 
and we there read, that the seventy disciples who had 
been sent into the various cities and places which 
Jesus himself intended visiting, with a commission 
to cure the sick, and to assure their countrymen that 
the kingdom of God drew near unto them, returned 
with joy at the success which had attended their 
mission. ‘ Master,” said they to Jesus, “ even 
demons are subject to us through thy name.” Our 
Lord in reply said unto them, “ I beheld Satanas as 
lightning fall from heaven.” The advocates of the 
Devil assign hell, not heaven, as the place of his 
residence, and which is considered to be in “ the 
bottomless pit;” he ought, therefore, to have been 
seen ascending, and not descending. ‘That Satanas, 
however, cannot here refer to the Devil, but to the 
enemies and adversaries of Christ’s kingdom, appears 
from what follows; “ Lo! I give you authority to 
trample* upon serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy, and nothing shall by any 
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means hurt you.” John the Baptist calls the Pha- 
risees, “a brood of vipers,” Matt. ui. 7. . And, in 
Matt. xxii. 33, we find our Lord addressing them 
under the appellation of serpents as well as vipers. 
Wicked men are figuratively described under the 
name of scorpions, by the prophet Ezekiel, chap. 
i. 6. This authority, therefore, to trample on ser- 
pents and scorpions, evidently refers to their adver- 
saries, the Pharisees, who were maliciously seeking 
a favourable opportunity to destroy Jesus. The au- 
thority also to trample over all the power or strength. 
of the enemy, refers to the opposition which the 
gospel would experience from the same malignant 
source. And these are the persons who are here 
described, under the term Satanas, which is used 
appellatively ; and we have seen that our Lord em- 
ploys it to designate an adversary in the case of Peter. 
When he says, therefore, “I beheld Satanas as 
lightning fall from heaven,” he only means to tell 
his disciples that the success which had attended 
their mission was an additional assurance to him, that 
his kingdom would finally triumph over all the power 
of the enemy, and would effectually subdue all the 
opposition of its adversaries. He adds, “ notwith- 
standing, in this rejoice not, that the spirits,” or 
demons, “ are subject unto you; but rather rejoice 
bécause your names are written in heaven.” 

The same Evangelist (chap. xii. 10) tells us, that 
as Jesus was teaching in one of their synagogues, on 
the sabbath, “ Behold there was a woman who. had 
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a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed 
together, and she could not so much as look up 
And when Jesus saw her, he called her to him, and 
said unto her, ‘ Woman, thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity.” And he laid his hands on her, and im- 
mediately she was made straight, and glorified God.” 
The ruler of the synagogue became indignant at this 
miracle being performed on the sabbath. Our Lord 
replied, that they continually led out their oxen and 
asses to water on the sabbath, and, therefore, there — 
could be no violation or profanation of it, in releasing 
this poor, unhappy object from her distressing cala- 
mity, and, particularly as she was a descendant of 
Abraham, and had been thus infirm, or to use our 
Lord’s words, whom Satanas had bound, lo, these 
eighteen years. Luke calls this afflicting malady, 
“a spirit of infirmity,” because such complaints were 
supposed to be inflicted by demons, the spirits of 
wicked men departed this life. That Jesus did not, 
by the use of the term Satanas, mean, that the 
rigidity of the back bone* in this woman was pro- 
duced by the Devil, is evident from his mode of cure; 
“he laid his hands upon her, and she immediately 
became straight ;” he says also, thou art loosed, or 
delivered, from this thine infirmity, this bond of the 
enemy to thy health. And a bond it truly was, 
according to the terms employed by Luke in des- 
cribing it. The terms “Satanas,” and “ spirit of 
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infirmity” which are here used, refer precisely to the 
same thing,—this woman’s long-standing and_dis- 
tressing malady. Our Lord also makes use of the 
term “ spirit” in reference to the want of health, when 
he tells the seventy disciples, one part of whose mis- 
sion was to cure diseases, not to rejoice because the 
spirits were subject to them. And Mark (ch. ix. 17) 
speaks of a child who had a dumb spirit, i. e. who 
was either dumb in consequence of total deafness, or, 
from some malformation of the organs of speech, 
was incapable of speaking. In each of these in- 
stances we find disease is called “ spirit ;” but in 
neither the one nor the other can we discover the 
agency of an evil, malignant spirit, such as the Devil 
is represented. ; 

In chap. xxii. 3, 31, we are informed, that at the 
approach of the Passover at which Jesus suffered, 
Satanas entered into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, who 
was of the number of the’ twelve. This is men 
tioned by John xiii. 27, to which the following obser- 
vations will equally apply. John also reports another 
expression of our Lord’s which will serve to illustrate 
these two passages. In chap. vi. 70, Jesus, in ad- 
dressing his disciples, said, “ Have I not chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is a devil?” diabolos. No one 
of you ever supposed that Judas was that evil, malig- 
nant spirit called the Devil: if he were not, what 
was he? An accuser, a traitor, an adversary. We 
have already seen that such is the meaning of Shatan 
in the Old Testament, and we shall, in its proper 
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"place, have occasion to shew you that our translators 
themselves have so rendered the word Diabolos, in the 
New Testament. Satanas and Diabolos are, therefore, 
in these passages used as synonymous terms. What 
then are we to understand by Satanas entering into 
Judas, if it were not the Devil personating him, or 
getting possession of him? If we look at the next 
verse, we shall find that Judas, under the influence 
of his covetous disposition, went and communed with 
the chief priests and captains of the Temple, how he 
might deliver Jesus unto them. ‘That this was his 
own voluntary, base act, appears from ver. 5; “ And 
they were glad, and covenanted to give him money.” 
This was exactly what he wished, and what he seems 
to have himself proposed. He then engaged to seek 
a convenient opportunity to deliver Jesus up to them, 
apart from the multitude, not doubting but that Jesus, 
in-consequence of the great power which he had so 
often seen him display, would easily be able to rescue 
himself from any force they might bring in order to 
apprehend him. Covetousness was the Satanas 
which entered Judas, and taking the full possession 
of his mind, became his bane, his enemy, his adver- 
sary, and not the Devil obtaining the use of his body, 
and carrying him to the Jewish rulers: he had, on 
several occasions, manifested the great influence of 
this base passion on his mind. We must either 
admit this construction of the word, or that Judas 
was considered by our Lord as the Devil himself, or 
one of his angels: “ Have not I chosen you twelve, 
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and one of you is a devil?” In that case how are we 
to account for his choosing him as one of his imme- 
diate and select disciples, and even making him his 
purse-bearer? But it was this office which brought 
the principle of covetousness into action. When he 
saw that Jesus was completely in the power of the 
Jewish rulers, he was evidently astonished and dis- 
appointed. When he found that he had irrecoverably 
betrayed innocence, even his covetousness forsook 
him; he went to the council, confessed his guilt, 
and returned the meney. Would the Devil, whose 
enmity to Christ is said to be always running, as it 
were, in astream against him, have done this? The | 
conduct of Judas, as soon as he discovered that he — 
had surrendered his Master into the power of his 
enemies beyond deliverance, is a sufficient proof of | 
the Devil’s having nothing to do with it, but that — 
he was solely actuated by his avaricious disposition. , 
The shocking catastrophe of his death, whether it 
were suffocation by the cord, or anguish of mind, 
tends also to shew that it was the love of money 
which induced him to think of delivering his Friend 
and Master into the possession of his inveterate and 
malignant enemies. | 

In verse 31 of this chapter we find our Lord thus 
addressing Peter: “Simon! Simon! Satanas hath 
desired to sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou hast 
turned again, strengthen thy brethren.” On a for- 
mer occasion our Lord had declared that Peter was 
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a Satanas to him, i. e. as he himself explained it, a 
snare and an adversary to him. And it was in this 
sense that Peter now understood the term, as appears 
from his reply, which is to this purpose: “ Master, 
I am not an adversary, nor will I be a snare 
unto thee; I am ready to go with thee into prison 
and to death.” Our Lord, to convince him how 
greatly he would be tried, how much he would be 
sifted by the adversary, his enemies, assures him that, 
from his own want of firmness of mind, he would 
have thrice denied all knowledge of him even before 
the trumpet* of the third watch ‘should that night 
have sounded for relieving the Roman guard at the 
Temple. The satanas, or adversary, by whom Peter 
was sifted, and, agreeably to his Master’s prediction, 
too powerfully for him, was first a maid-servant, as 
we learn from the fifty-sixth and following vers., who 
saw him by the light of the fire, and, after looking 
earnestly at him, said, “‘ This man was also with him,” 
i.e. Jesus. But he denied it, adding with vehemence, 
“ Woman! I do not know him.” » And a little while 
afterwards another saw him, and said, “ Thou also 
belongest to them.” But Peter pettishly answered, 
“ Man! I do not.” And about an hour after this, 
a third person was confidently affirming, “ Surely 
this man was also with him, for he is a Galilean.” 
To this accusation Peter, with an angry sullenness, 
replied, “ Man! I do not know what thou meanest.” 


* See Theological Repository, VI. p. 105, or Improved Version. 
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And immediately, while he was yet speaking, the 
cock crew; the trumpet summoned the soldiers to 
the relieving of the guard. Between these. three 
persons Peter seems to have been rather severely 
sifted, without the help of the Devil; nor does there 
appear to me, in either of these charges, any thing 
which indicates the presence, or requires the agency 
of such a being. 

We now proceed to the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where, in chap. v. 3, we find Peter, who 
having recovered himself, and turned. back again to 
his duty, was become a zealous and intrepid preacher 
of Jesus and the resurrection: he is here asking 
Ananias, “ Why hath Satanas filled thy heart to lie 
to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the 
price of the land?” The zeal with which Ananias 
and Sapphira embraced the gospel, led them also to 
make ardent professions, and, agreeably to the ex- 
ample set them by others, to sell their lands ; for it 
is said, chap. iv. 32, “ Neither said any of them, that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own ; 
but they had all things common.” And, in ver. 34, 
it is added, “ Neither was there any among them 
that was in want, for as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, and laid them at the 
feet of the apostles.” Ananias and his wife agreed to 
do as others did, and accordingly sold their property, 
which, was in land. When the time came to deposit 
the produce of the sale in the common fund, their 
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zeal, as sometimes happens to very ardent converts, 
cooled: they now began to think they had promised 
too much: a distrust of the result of future events, 
or covetousness, seized them, and so completely filled 
their minds, as to induce them to conceal the actual 
sum which they had obtained for their land, and 
reserve a part of it for their own private use; but 
what they gave was to be understood as the whole 
of their property. This dissimulation was detected, 
exposed, and punished. Peter tells Ananias, that 
by this deception he had not lied unto men, but — 
unto God. Here does not appear to be any super- — 
human agency employed; no traces of an evil; 
malignant spirit, being, in any way, concerned in. 
it. We will, however, look a little further into this — 
transaction. Our Lord had called Peter himself 
Satanas, when that disciple was endeavouring to — 
persuade his Master, that it could not be necessary 
for him to preserve such perfect acquiescence in the 
Divine appointments concerning himself.: Peter, 
therefore must know in what sense his Master used | 
the term, and in what sense it was understood by his — 
countrymen, and that it was applied to those who 
were adverse to the truth, who, by their conduct, 
counteracted it, or in any way opposed it. We 
cannot justly suppose that Peter would use it in— 
a sense essentially different from that in which it 
had been employed by his Master, and particularly — 
in reference to such a being as the Devil, without 
distinctly marking it. We have seen that the term 
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Satanas was applied to a covetous disposition in Judas 
with which Peter was well acquainted, and therefore 
uses it in the same sense in the case of Ananias, as 
appears from what he said to him, when the land 
was unsold, “ was it not thine own; and after it was 
sold, was it not in thine own power? Why hast 
thou congeived this thing,” i. e. this deception, “ in 
thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God,” mistrusting his providence. Had Peter con- 
sidered the conduct of Ananias to have been the 
suggestion of such a being as the Devil, his language 
to both of them must have been very different from 
what we here find it. He merely says to Sapphira, 
after having heard her statement of the case, “ Why 
have ye agreed to try the spirit of the Lord?” Why 
did ye doubt his protecting providence? Why did 
ye agree to act so contrary to the interests of that 
gospel which ye have voluntarily embraced ? 

In chap. xxvi., we have an account of the conver- 
sion of Paul from Judaism to Christianity, given by 
_the Apostle himself to Agrippa. In ver, 16, we read 
the address of Jesus to him: “ I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness, both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
_ thee, delivering thee from the people,” (ver. 17,) i.e. _ 
the chief priests and rulers of the Jews, and those 
who lay in wait to kill thee, “ and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom I now send thee, to open their eyes, and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
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power of Satahas ‘unto God, (ver. 18,) that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and an inheritance ra 
them which are sanctified, by faith that i is in me.” 

These: are'-the’ words of our Lord, who was now’ 
appearing to’ Paul; and we dare not say that he 
would ‘use the term Satanas ‘in any sense which was: 
totally. and ‘essentially different from that in which he 
used it when ‘on earth. "We have seen in the seven* 
different ‘instances in which he is recorded to have 
made use of this term, he employed it in no other: 
sense than as an adversary to the person of whom 
he was speaking, or an enemy to himself or his cause. 
We must, therefore, necessarily so understand him, 
in this address to Paul. However, we shall not ‘rest 


~%® Matt. iv. 10, : re 
Mark i, 13, (1.) (Temptation) personal adversary... / 
Luke iv. 8. ; . os 
Matt. xii. 26, ey 
_ Mark iii, 23, 26, § (2.) Demoniacal or idolatrous worship... 
‘Luke xi. 18, , er 


Matt. xvi. 21.0 4° (3.) Peter, a personal adversary. - 
Mark iv..15. - (4.) Enemies to the BOsTen 

- Luke x..17. (5.) .The same. ye 
Luke xiii. 10. - (6.) Applied to the woman afflicted with 


the rigidity of the back-bone. . 
Luke xxii. 31.‘ (7.) Enemies to Jesus and to Peter. 


John xiii. 27, Applied. by these evangelists, and mt 

Luke xxii. 3. i by Jesus, to Judas, 

Acts xxvi. 16. ~ Idolatry ; used by Jesus after his ascension. 

Acts v, 3. Applied ‘by Peter to the covetousness of 
_ Ananias. .. 
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the case here, though I think we might safely do. it ; 
but shall proceed to observe, that the expressions of 
“turning from darkness to light, and: from the power 
of Satanas unto God,” must refer to one-and-the 
same thing. They imply, that the Gentiles were. to 
have their eyes opened by him, that their minds 
might become enlightened by the truths of the gospel, 
which would induce them to forsake their idolatrous 
habits and practices. It cannot mean, that all the 
inhabitants of the various Heathen nations through- 
out the world, were individually possessed by, or, un- 
der the immediate influence and direction of, this evil 
and malignant spirit, called the Devil; but that, as 
idolaters, they were acting in opposition to God, and 
were at enmity with him. To be delivered from this 
idolatry, this opposition and enmity, was to “ turn 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satanas to 
God ;” or to forsake that idolatry which was adverse 
to the gospel, and at enmity with Christ. Accordingly, 
in ver. 20, we find Paul declaring before Agrippa, 
that he had first attempted to instruct the Jews in 
the knowledge of the gospel, and then, when in- 
stead of listening to him, they sought his life, he went 
to the Gentiles, teaching them that they should re- 
pent of their idolatrous practices and turn to God, 
doing works worthy of repentance. The Apostle 
was a zealous and well-informed Jew; he must, 
therefore, be acquainted with the use of the term 
Shatan, in the Hebrew Scriptures, and which we 
have shewn uniformly to mean adversary, enemy, 
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accuser, or something similar. He would, therefore, 
naturally thus understand our Lord. And in some 
such sense as this does he himself always use it, 
as wé hope to prove to you the next Lord’s-day 
evening. 


LECTURE V. 


2 Cor. xil. 7: 


Anp Lest | sHouLD BE EXALTED ABOVE MEASURE THROUGH 
THE ABUNDANCE OF THE REVELATIONS, THERE WAS GiVEN TO 
ME A THORN IN THE FLESH, THE MESSENGER OF SATAN, TO 
BUFFET ME, LEST I SHOULD BE EXALTED ABOVE MEASURE. 


Iw our inquiry into the meaning of the term Satanas, 
as used by the Apostle Paul, in those thirteen epis- 
tles which are generally acknowledged to be his, we 
begin with Romans xvi. 20, where we find him 
assuring the Roman converts that the God of peace 
would quickly bruise Satanas under their feet. To 
bruise, Dr. Johnson says, is to crush or mangle. To 
bruise under the feet, therefore, must imply to trample 
upon, so as to crush; and it is thus rendered in the 
Rhemish version. Wickliff, Cranmer, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and others, translate tread; but could these 
early Christians be invested with a power to bruise, 
or to crush, such a mighty, malignant spirit, who is 
considered to be as contorqueous as a serpent? But 
taking the expression figuratively, as it ought to be 
understood, did God, by them, so completely subdue 
the Devil as the word implies? Do not his advo- 
cates assert that he has never been crushed; that he 
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remains to this hour unsubdued, going about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour? So far, 
however, is this passage from referrmg to such a 
being, that the Satanas, or adversaries, alluded to by 
the Apostle, are human beings, and the word is here 
used, as we have seen it was elsewhere, appellatively, 
by which the adversaries and persecutors of the 
Roman converts were described. And if you will 
read the three preceding chapters, you may easily 
discover whom the Apostle means: you will see that 
they are not devils, but men, human adversaries, and 
only human adversaries. ‘“ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
learned, and avoid them. For they that are such 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly, 
and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple. For your obedience is come 
abroad unto all men: I am glad, therefore, on your 
behalf; but yet I would have you wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning evil. And 
the God of peace shall bruise Satanas under your 
feet shortly ;” 1. e. the persons he had: been des- 
cribing, who were their enemies, and enemies to the 
doctrine which they had learned, and whom they 
were to avoid, under the assurance of the Apostle, 
that they would speedily be subdued. Such appears 
to me to be the natural interpretation of the passage, 
in which I cannot discover the most distant allusion 
to such a being as we have been taught in our cate- 
.chisms to believe the Devil to be. 
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In the 5th chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, we find the Apostle speaking in terms of 
great abhorrence of a crime which had been com- 
mitted by a member of the Christian community in 
Corinth, and which he considered to be of too base 
‘a nature to be practised even by a Heathen. He 
therefore strongly recommends, that this person 
should be expelled their society ; that he should no 
longer be acknowledged as one of their number, nor 
even be treated or considered as a Christian. ~He 
was to be delivered over to Satanas (ver. 5); 1. e. to 
their adversaries, to their opponents, their enemies, 
their persecutors, the Heathen unbelievers. It is 
evident that Satanas cannot here mean the Devil, 
because he was to be delivered over to Satanas “ for 
the destruction,” rather the punishment, “ of the 
flesh ;” this punishment was to be temporal and 
limited, and not the future: and eternal torments of 
Hell. He was to be thus treated and thus deserted 
by his friends, “ for a. punishment of the flesh ;” i. e. 
for the crime which he had committed. He was to 
be thus treated in the hope that he would become 
sensible of his guilt, that he would repent, and that 
he would eventually “ be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” Of this there could. certainly have 
been no chance whatever, had he been literally deli- 
vered over to such a being as most of you. suppose 
the Devil to be; for he is said to be “a jealous jailer, 
and. if possible will not lose any of his captives.” * 


* Cruden’s Concordance, art. Devil. 
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If we read 2 Cor. ii., we shall find the Apostle 
referring to the same person, and he there exhorts 
them to forgive him, (ver. 7,) and to comfort him, 
lest he should be swallowed up by excessive grief. 
He thought that the punishment, or correction, which 
he had then received from them was sufficient. This 
proves that the delivering over to Satanas could not 
refer to any such powerful and malicious being as we 
have been taught to consider the Devil. It was the 
wish of Paul that he should be received and treated 
~ as a Christian brother; and this he recommends 
lest Satanas, (ver 11,) 1. e. their adversaries, their ac- 
cusers, and theirs and the gospel’s enemies, should 
gain advantage over them; for he adds, “ we are not 
ignorant of his devices,” notwithstanding our neces- 
sary absence from you, and which absence has been 
occasioned by pure kindness to you. These devices 
must refer to those human efforts, and to them alone, 
which were employed, during that absence, to detach 
the Corinthian converts from his influence. If it 
had been the devices of the Devil, which were here 
intended, they would not have been ascribed to the 
absence of Paul. For, as the Devil is said to be 
surprisingly subtle,” and not to be awed or intimi- 
dated by an interview with God himself, it must have 
been the presence of the Apostle at Corinth which 
would render it necessary for such an enemy to re- 
double his exertions, in order to counteract the suc- 
cess of Paul’s personal ministry: absence, on the con-_ 
trary, would have allowed the Devil to lie on his oars. 

In 1 Cor, vii., the Apostle appears to be writing in 
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reply to some questions which had been proposed to 
him by letter, concerning the duties of a single and a 
married state. The nature of the questions, the cir- 
cumstances of the times, the dangers of various kinds 
to which they were exposed, and their previous habits, 
might have induced him to be more explicit on these 
subjects, than he would otherwise have been. As 
the letter itself has been lost, we are the less able to 
form an accurate opinion of the answer. Among 
the Jews there was, at that time, a sect called the 
Essenes, who formed themselves into a fraternity, for 
the purpose of subduing their passions, and leading 
a holy life. They commonly lived in an unmarried 
state. They adopted the children of other men, to 
educate them in their own principles and customs. 
Their daily religious exercises they performed with 
great exactness. Before the rismg of the sun they 
suffered no common language to pass through their 
lips, but recited certain prayers that it might rise 
upon them fortunately.* It is not improbable that 
the persons who proposed the questions to the 
Apostle, to which a full reply is given in this chapter, 
might have in their minds, or have expressed, in the 
letter they wrote to him, their opinion of some of 
the practices and habits of this sect, remarkable for 
the purity of its morals and the simplicity of its man- 
ners. Paul intimates in the 5th verse, that no such 
unnecessary attention should be paid to the discharge 
of religious duties, as would endanger a violation of 


* See Bucker’s History of Philosophy, by Enfield, II, 283. 
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their marriage vows, and expose them to snares and 
temptations. Such, evidently, must be the meaning 
of the term Satanas in this verse, if we may judge 
from the use which the apostle makes of the same 
expression, in other parts of his writings. We can- 
not, assuredly, be justified in asserting that it ‘refers 
to any suggestions of such an evil, malicious being as 
the Devil is represented to be, since the Apostle 
advises the Corinthians, throughout the chapter, to 
adopt that course of conduct which each for himself 
feels to be best calculated to preserve him from 
licentious practices, as some are constitutionally ex- 
posed to greater temptations than others. . 

2 Cor: xi. Those of you who have read with any 
common attention this second epistle to the Corin- 
thian converts, must: be fully aware that, in: the 
Christian community at Corinth, some Satanas, some 
adversary, or enemy to the true faith of the gospel, 
and to Paul in particular, had so far succeeded in:his 
opposition to both, as to create a considerable faction. 
in that society. The Apostle thought it to be of: so 
much ‘consequence as to devote the first half of his 
letter, contained in what is called the first seven 
‘chapters, chiefly to the vindication of his conduct 
towards them; and he manifests great satisfaction 
at the’ prospect of being again established in: their 
esteem and affection. Chapters vill. and ix... are 
employed: in exhorting ‘the Corinthians to an imi- 
tation of the Macedonian converts, in liberally contri- 
-buting towards the relief of the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem. Many of the Jews were induced to emi- 
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grate and to settle in the different provinces of the 
Roman empire in Asia, for the purposes of com- 
merce. ‘Those who were successful in trade and 
acquired wealth were accustomed to send occasional 
contributions. to their poorer relations and friends at 
Jerusalem. It appears, from -Gal. ii. 9, 10, that 
when Paul went to Jerusalem and had an interview 
with James, Peter, and John, they agreed to re- 
main preaching’ the gospel to their. countrymen ; 
that Paul and his companions should go and preach 
the gospel to the: Heathens; and that they should 
solicit contributions from among those Heathen con- 
verts who were in affluent circumstances, for the as- 
sistance of their poor fellow-christians at Jerusalem, 
many of whom had probably lost their usual remit- 
tances from having -publicly avowed their faith im 
Jesus. The Macedonian converts, we find, had been 
liberal in their contributions ; and Paul here inti- 
mates his wish to the Corinthians, that they would 
follow so praiseworthy an example. In chapter x., 
the apostle returns to the subject, which had already 
employed so large a portion of this epistle to them, 
and endeavours to detach them all from his Satanas, 
his adversary, the false accuser, by drawing a com- 
parison between his own conduct and that of this 
Satanas, or false apostle. In chap. xi. 3, he ex- 
presses his fears, lest, as the serpent deceived Eve 
through his subtlety, so their minds would be cor- 
rupted from the purity and simplicity of their faith 
in Christ, by this false teacher. He accuses this 
serpent of preaching another Jesus unto them, not 
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the Jesus which he, Paul, preached. The Apostle, 
we find, as well as Moses, observes the profoundest 
silence about its being the Devil who entered the 
serpent and deceived Eve; here was a fair oppor- 
tunity for stating the circumstance, if it really had 
been a fact; and if it did take place, how are we to 
account for its having never been mentioned by any 
scripture writer? Paul proceeds to justify his conduct 
towards them, and adds (ver. 10), “ As the truth of 
Christ is in me, this boasting shall not be stopped 
against me in the regions of Achaia. Why? Because 
I love you not? God knoweth that I love you. 
But what I now do, I will continue to do, that I 
may cut off the pretence of those who wish for a 
pretence ; so that wherein they boast they may be 
found no better than ourselves. For such are false 
apostles, men of deceitful actions; transforming 
themselves into apostles of Christ. And no wonder, 
for Satanas himself putteth on the appearance of an 
angel of light; so that it is no great matter if his 
ministers, also, put on the appearance of ministers of 
righteousness ; whose end will be according to their 
works.”* This last sentence, if the others did not, 
shews that the apostle was here speaking of human 
adversaries, and of these alone; and if they were 
human adversaries they could not refer to the Devil, 
or any of his retinue. ‘The term Satanas is here ap- 
plied to the false apostle, and to those Corinthians 
who espoused his cause; an enemy to Christ and 
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the gospel. Indeed, this adversary and accuser of 
the Apostle did not preach Jesus of Nazareth, “a 
man from God manifested among you,” says Peter, 
(Acts 1. 22,) “ by mighty works and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you, — 
as ye yourselves also know;” “him ye have 
crucified and slain” (ver. 24); “ this Jesus, God 
raised up, of which we are all witnesses” (ver."32). 
This Satanas, the apostle says, preached another 
Jesus. He was, most likely, a leader of the sect of 
the Gnostics that arose in the Christian church 
about this time, and who were ashamed of the 
cross of Christ; they were ashamed to acknow- 
ledge this Jesus of Nazareth, as described by the 
apostle Peter, to be their teacher and lord: he 
must be of a higher order of begs than man, to 
satisfy them: he must be unadulterated with flesh 
and blood; hence they considered that Jesus did 
not suffer and die, but in appearance only; and that 
he was not, in reality, born of Mary.* These and 
similar opinions laid the foundation for all those 
errors which were subsequently and gradually in- 
troduced into the Christian church, till they attained 
their completion in the Athanasian doctrine of three 
persons in one God, and each equally God. ‘These 
opinions of the Gnostics might justly be called . 
preaching another Jesus ; for, if Jesus were not what 
- Peter and Paul described him to be, if he did: not 


* Epiphanius, as quoted by Dr, Priestley in his History of 
Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ, Vol. I. p. 176, B. f 
Ch, iii. Sect. v. 
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die, where is our hope of a. resurrection from the 
dead? Such an opponent to the Jesus preached by 
Paul, is, surely, not inaptly described by the term 
Satanas, adversary, false accuser, false apostle, enemy 
to them and to the gospel. 

In the following chapter (xii.), Paul establishes his 
authority, as an apostle, by means which were not in 
the power of this Satanas, this false apostle, to do; 
it was by acquainting the Corinthian converts with 
the very extraordinary visions and revelations, with 
which he had been favored. He modestly adds, m 
the text, “ And lest I should be exalted above mea- 
sure, through the abundance of the revelations, there 
was given to mea thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Zaray, Satan, to buffet me, lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure.”* The Devil is generally said 
to be the author or instigator of pride, while the 
humble are said to be the favorites of God: “ God 
resisteth the proud, but granteth favor to the hum- . 
ble.” This messenger of Satan, sent for the benevo- 
lent purpose of preventing Paul from thinking too 
highly of himself, could not be the Devil, or one of 
his angels, as they are never said to be employed on 
friendly missions or benevolent designs. This mes- 
senger of Satan, therefore, must refer, in the language 
of the apostle, to something very different from the 
Devil. The messenger of Satan and a thorn in the 


* These words, at the end of the verse, are evidently super- 
fluous, and accordingly omitted in six of our capital MSS. 
Dr, Owen in Bowyer, p. 363. 
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flesh are synonymous terms; what the one means is 
implied in the other: a thorn in the flesh is a mes- 
senger of Satan, and the messenger of Satan is a 
thorn in the flesh. » And what was this messenger of 
Satan which was given to the apostle? If it had been 
the Devil, or any disease inflicted by him, it would 
scarcely have been denominated a gift: as a dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence, it is said to have been 
given, and given for a merciful purpose. But, 
whether it were a paralysis of the limbs, or of speech, 
or both, or neither, cannot now be ascertained... In 
chap. xi. 6, of this second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul speaks of being rude in speech, but the expres- 
sion, ¢4 O¢ xa Wiwrys Tw Acyw, does not refer to any 
impediment in the organs of speech. In Gal. iv. 
13, 14, he writes as follows: “ Ye have not wronged 
me in any thing, but ye know that in weakness of 
the flesh I preached the gospel: to you at. first ; and 
my trial, which was in the flesh, ye did not: set) at 
nought nor scorn; but ye received me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus.”* This “weakness of 
the flesh,” and this “ trial which was in the flesh,” 
appear to refer to the same circumstance as is im- 
plied by “ the thorn in the flesh” and’ “ the mes- 
senger of Satan” in the text. Whatever that was; it 
is certain the language is neither descriptive of the 
Devil nor his angels, which is confirmed by the 
following verse: “ Concerning this, I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it,” not he, “ might depart from 
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me. And he said unto me, My grace,” or favour, 
is sufficient for thee! for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” It must, therefore, have been 
some bodily weakness, some corporeal infirmity with 
which it had pleased God, in the merciful dispensa- 
tions of his Providence, to visit him, and not a mali- 
cious punishment inflicted by the Devil, to counteract 
his exertions in the cause of Christ. 

The apostle Paul hitherto, under the term Satanas, 
evidently knows nothing at all about that omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, malignant being which Christian 
divines describe the Devil to be, under the appella- 
tion of Satan. And we shall find him equally igno- 
rant, in the four remaining passages in which Satanas 
is employed. The first occurs in 1 Thess. ii. 18. 
The apostle, when at Thessalonica, had converted 
great numbers to the Christian faith. He, and his 
companion Silas, became, in consequence of his 
“success, very obnoxious to the Jews. To so great 
a height did their hatred rise, that they endea- 
voured to inflame the minds of the most wicked 
and profligate inhabitants of the city against them, 
_ and then expose them to their ungovernable rage 
and fury. This we learn from Acts xvu. 5: “ But 
the Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took 
unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and 
gathered a company, and set all the city in an up- 
roar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought 
to bring them out to the people.” Paul and Silas, 
who had been concealed during the tumult, were 
sent away to Berea, also a city of Macedonia, in the 
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course of that night. To this circumstance the apos- 
tle refers, in the most affectionate manner, in the 17th 
ver. of this second chapter of his first letter to them : 
“* But we, brethren, bereft of you, at a moment's 
warning, in presence only, not in heart, have been 
eager to see your face with much anxiety. Accord- 
ingly, we intended to go unto you, even I Paul, 
both once and twice,* but Satanas hath hindered 
us.” Satanas, the Jewish adversaries and persecutors 
of Paul and the gospel, by tumultuous proceed- 
ings, drove him from the sphere of usefulness in 
which he was engaged at Thessalonica. He was 
anxiously desirous of returning to his friends and his 
children in Christ, but these adversaries and enemies 
to the gospel hindered him. They who, when he 
was in their city, sought his life, still kept alive the 
rage of party spirit, and, thereby, hindered his again 
coming among them. Burning with hatred and 
rage to Paul and to Christ, they did not suffer their 
violence and opposition to either, in the least to 
abate; for they severely persecuted the Christian 
converts among them, and continued to prevent the 
apostle’s return to them; and we do not find that 
he could safely revisit Macedonia until six years 
afterwards. These were the causes of the absence 
which he so much laments; these were the Satanas, 
the enemies who hindered him from visiting them 
again immediately, as he wished to do; but the 
Devil no where appears to be of the number, nor did 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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the Jewish opponents of the gospel require or solicit 
his aid. | | 
The next passage is 2:Thess. 11. 9. The apostle’ 
was still hindered from returning to the Thessalonian 
converts by the Satanas who had, with so much 
fury and rage, driven him from them, and whose 
persecuting hatred led them to follow him to Berea, 
a‘distance of nearly sixty miles, when they found he 
had retired thither. In his former letter, (ch. iv. 13,) 
Paul had desired them not to grieve for their rela- 
tions and friends, as ‘others did who had no hope; 
i. e. they were not to make those lamentations for 
the dead which they had been accustomed to prac 
tise previously to their conversion; nor to observe 
those funereal rites which were in common use among 
their Heathen neighbours. “ For,” he adds, “ if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose‘again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
For this we say unto you, by the word of the Lord, 
that we, which are alive and remain unto the‘coming 
of the Lord, shall not be before those who are asleep.” 
Paul appears to have had some kind of communi- 
cation with his converts at Thessalonica, <either 
by letter or personal conversation with some of 
them, after his first epistle to them, and to have 
discovered that they misunderstood this part of it, 
and that they considered he meant here to assert, 
that it was not improbable but the resurrection 
from the dead might take place even during the lives 
of some of them. To correct so dangerous a mistake, 
he loses no time in writing to them again from 
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Cormth. In chap. i. of this second: letter,-he ‘as- 
‘sures them, that though the second coming of Christ 
*was uncertain, still it would not come till after the 
falling away, or apostacy, of the much greater’ part 
of the Christian church. | In vers. 3, 4, he describes 
the character of this great apostacy. In ver. 7, he 
‘states, that even then this “ mystery of wickedness 
-was shewing itself; but he that now hindereth must 
be removed, and then will this wicked person,” 1. e. 
this apostacy, “be displayed: and the Lord .will 
consume him with the breath of his mouth, and the 
‘manifestation of his presence will destroy him whose 
coming is according to the working of Satanas, with 
all imposture of miracles and signs and wonders, and 
with wicked seduction among them that are lost, — 
because they received not the love of the truth for 
their preservation.”* “ According to the working | 
of Satanas;” how would the Thessalonians under- 
stand this? -In his first letter, received but a few 
months before, the term Satanas was employed by 
the Apostle, as designating those Jewish persecutors 
who had so suddenly and violently driven him from 
them, at a time too when he was particularly desi- 
rous of remaining with them.  “ The working of 
Satanas,” therefore, in his second letter, they would 
naturally infer, must have a reference to some simi- 
lar adversaries and persecutors ; and this appears to 
be the case from his previous observations, that the 
Lord would consume him with the breath of his 
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mouth, and that the manifestation of the Lord’s 
presence would destroy him. These remarks can 
only refer to human adversaries. Human agency is 
employed throughout the prediction: “ let no man 
deceive you”—* that man of sin’—“ that son of 
mischief” — placing himself in the temple of God, 
as a God, declaring himself to be a God”’—“ mystery 
of wickedness”’—and, “ the wicked person.” The 
expression of “ the working of Satanas,” must, there- 
fore, be also human agency. Hence, then, there can 
be no kind of reference in this passage to the agency 
of the Devil, since his advocates declare him to be 
superhuman, and that he is neither consumed: nor 
destroyed. This interpretation of “ the working of 
Satanas,” is confirmed by a similar expression of the 
Apostle’s in his letter to the Ephesian converts, in 
which he thus writes (ch. i. 1): “ And you hath 
God brought to life with Christ, who are now dead | 
to trespasses and sins, in which ye once walked con- 
formably to the ruler of this empire of darkness, the 
spirit that now sheweth itself im the sons of dis- 
obedience.” * 

The third passage is the concluding clause of the 
first chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy. At 
ver. 18, he thus writes: “ ‘That very charge, by the 
authority which belongeth to me as a teacher, I en- 
trust unto thee, son Timothy, that thou mayest fight 
under it the good warfare; keeping to faith and a 
good conscience, which some have let go, and thus 
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suffered shipwreck of the faith ; of whom are Hyme- 
neus and Alexander, whom I have delivered over 
unto Satanas, that they may unlearn their evil 
speaking.”* We have already seen, in explaining 
1 Cor. v. 5, that the delivering over unto Satanas, 
implies nothing more than expelling them from their 
society, and to consider such persons as no longer 
Christians, but to treat them as Heathens. 

The last instance of the Apostle Paul’s use of the 
term Satanas, is in chap. v. 15, of this letter to | 
Timothy : in ver. 14, he expresses his wish for the 
younger women to marry, that they may give the 
enemy no occasion of reproach ; for some, he adds, 
have already turned aside after Satanas. | In chap. 1. 
19, he is speaking of some of the men who, having 
let go their faith and a good conscience, had made 
shipwreck of them; i.e. they had forsaken their pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus, they had returned to the 
adversary, and had joined the enemies of the gospel. 
So here it is said of these women, that they had for- 
saken their profession of faith in Jesus, and attach- 
ment to his cause, by indulging in those Heathen- 
ish practices which Christianity forbids. They had 
joined some of their former associates, and thus 
turned after Satanas, by conforming to those ido- 
latrous vices which were condemned by the gospel. 
Here is a specific line of conduct pointed out; this 
conduct is called, “ turning aside after Satanas ;” 
because, by their vicious practices, they had united 
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themselves with the adversaries and enemies of the 
gospel. It certainly does not appear that these 
females felt. any hankering after the Devil, nor any 
wish to become his angels; they had, however, un- 
happily a strong inclination to attach themselves to 
their former companions, a desire to jom with them 
in their idolatrous worship and practices, which led 
them to turn aside from their faith in Jesus to in- 
dulge in them.* | 

There are three or ae examples of the use of 
Satanas, in the book of the Revelations of J ohn, on 
which, in concluding, we shall briefly remark. |The 
first is chap. u. 9, where we thus read: “ I know 
thy works, and the wicked speeches of those who 
call themselves Jews and are not; but are a syna- 


. * Inthe thirteen epistles which are generally ascribed to the | 
Apostle Paul, he has used the term Satanas in only five of them ; 
and, in these five letters, ten times. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has not made use of it. 7 ) 


(1.) Rom. xvi. 20, it designates, the persecutors of the Roman 


conyerts. 
_(2.) «1 Cor.w.5, excommunication for a time. 
(3.) —— vil. 7, the violation of marriage 
| vows. 
(4.) 2 Cor. ii. 11, personal opponent to Paul. 
(5.) —— xi. 14, false apostles. 
. (6.)  —— xii. 7, corporeal infirmity. 
(7.). 1 Thess. ii. 18, Jews, persecuting Paul and 
Silas. 
(8.) 2 Thess. ii. 9, the same persons still pers 
~~ secuting Paul. 
~- (9.) 1 Tim. 1. 20, excommunication. 


(10.) ——v. 15, idolatrous indulgencies. 
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gogue of Satanas.”* ‘These were evidently some of 
those Jews who every where manifested such hatred 
of the Christians, and accused and persecuted them 
wherever they could find them. This appears from 
what follows in the next verse: “ Be not afraid. of 
what thou art about to suffer. Behold! the accuser 
is going to throw some of you into prison, that ye 
may be proved.” Satanas occurs again in vers. 13, 
14, where the meaning must be the same, and can 
refer to no other than adversaries, accusers, and per- 
secutors of Christians. John was commissioned to 
write to the angel of the congregation of Pergamus, 
“J know thy works, and where thy dwelling is, with 
the throne of Satanas :”-~ not in Hell, surely, with 
the Devil; but the faithful minister of the Christian 
society of Pergamus, was placed in the midst of the 
adversaries of the gospel; “ And,” continues John, 
“thou maintainest my name and didst not deny my | 
faith, even in those days when Antipas, my faithful 
witness, was slain among you, where Satanas dwell- 
eth ;’¥ not in the infernal regions amidst fire and 
brimstone, or aloft in the colder regions of the air, 
but in the very seat of persecution. 

In chap. in. 8, 9, we read, “ I know thy works. 
Behold! I have presented before thee an open door, 
which no one can shut; for thou hast a little strength, 
and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name: behold! I am giving thee some of the syna- 
gogue of Satanas, who call themselves Jews, and are 
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not, but lie: behold! I will make them come and 
_ pay homage at thy feet, and they shall know that I 
love thee.”* These were not the Devil and his 
angels who were to pay homage to the minister of 
the Philadelphian Christians, but the enemies and 
persecutors of that community; the same kind of 
adversaries as those who persecuted the Christians of 
Pergamus. It cannot possibly allude to any thing 
else than their submission to those who had been the 
objects of their persecuting hatred and malice. 

Thus, I hope, it has been clearly ascertained to 
your satisfaction, that, as the term Shatan, in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament had not, in any one 
mstance, the smallest allusion to such a being as 
the advocates of the Devil describe him to be, so 
neither have the terms Satanas or Satan, in those of 
the New Testament. 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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LECTURE VIL. 


Joun yi. 70: 


Jesus ANSWERED THEM; “‘ HAVE NoT I CHOSEN YOU TWELVE, 
AND ONE OF YOU IS A DEVIL?” 


We have closed the examination of the evidence 
which the terms Shatan, Satanas, and Satan, afford 
for the existence of an all-pervading, malicious 
spirit, supposed to be characterized under these 
appellations, in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament; and, after a minute investigation, it has 
completely failed in substantiating that either the. 
Jewish writers, our Lord, his Evangelists Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, or his Apostles Peter and 
Paul, believed that any such being existed in their 
time. Christian divines may assume that there is 
a Devil, and proceed to invest him with a certain 
portion of the moral administration of this world, 
although the Apostle Paul expressly declares, (Eph. 
i. 11,) that God alone performeth all things by the 
determination of his own will. They may call this 
being of their own creation, Satan; and then assign 
to him those practices which the enemies of the 
gospel adopted, in their opposition to Christianity, 
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and in their persecutions of its professors: but this 
does not prove his existence. We have seen that 
these enemies and persecutors were all of them 
human adversaries; of course they'could not be the 
Devil or his angels, who are said by their advocates 
to be superhuman,.and to have been “ cast down 
from heaven for the punishment of their pride.”* 
The translators of the common version rendered 
the term Shatan differently in the Old Testament ; 
but im the New they have, without any apparent 
reason, uniformly rendered Satanas by Satan, as a 
proper name of a powerful, subtle spirit, “ who is 
an enemy to God and man, and uses his utmost 
endeavours to rob God of his glory and men of their 
souls.” It was probably this persuasion that in- 
duced them so generally, though not always, to 
translate the word AsaSor0s, Diabolos, by devil, as 
will be seen in our inquiry into the meaning which 
our Lord and his apostles have attached to it. Dia- 
bolos is another term which they frequently em- 
ploy when speaking of the adversaries of Christ, of 
the enemies of his gospel, and of the persecutors of 
his followers. Diabolos, the word used in the text, 
and Satanas are synonymous terms in the Scriptures 
of the New Testament. In Matt. iv. 8, the word 
Diabolos is used; in ver. 10 Satanas, and in ver. 11 
Diabolos again: being thus employed one for the 
other i the same transaction, they must refer to the 


same thing. Mark (in chap. i. 18) uses the word 
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Satanas, where Matthew (iv. 1) has Diabolos ;. they 
are speaking of the same occurrence, though they use 
different terms:; but this proves that these different. 
terms have the same meaning. Luke (iv. 2, 8) and 
Matthew (iv. 8, 10). make use of both terms, hereby 
shewing that they, as well as Mark, considered Dia- 
bolos and Satanas as synonymous. | Satanas in. the 
New Testament is the representative of Shatan in the 
Old; and we have seen what the several Scripture 
writers understood by these terms; if Diabolos have 
not a meaning similar to these, we shall have Mark 
contradicting Matthew and: Luke, .and they contra- 
dicting’ Mark. This, however, cannot be; and it 
will accordingly be seen, in the course of the inves- 
tigation, that both the terms have a reference to the 
same thing. Mark (chap. iv. 15) uses Satanas, and 
Luke in the parallel place, (ch. vii. 12,) has Diabolos; 
the natural inference is, that these two writers must 
mean the same thing, and not contradict each other. 
Luke (chap. xxii. 3) and John (xii. 27). speak of 
Satanas entering into Judas. John has, in the text, 
recorded that Jesus spoke of Judas as Diabolos. We 
will, therefore, proceed to inquire what idea our 
Lord meant to convey to the minds of his disciples, 
when he said, “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
-one of you is diabolos?” | 

In the chapter. from whence these words have 
been selected, the evangelist John gives us a long and 
highly metaphorical discourse which our Lord deli- 
vered in a synagogue at Capernaum, concerning the 
nature and. tendency: of his instructions. These he 
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compared to bread, and declared himself to: be the 
bread of life; (ver. 35;) adding, “ he who cometh to 
me will never hunger, and he who believeth on me 
will never thirst.”* John tells us, ver. 41, that the 
Jews were murmuring at him because he said, “ I 
am that bread of heaven, which is come down among 
you.’ After this he proceeds to address them in a 
manner still more figurative, concerning eating his 
body and drinking his blood. The historian then in- 
forms us, (ver. 60,) that “ many of his disciples hearmg 
this, said, This is a harsh doctrine, who can practise 
it?”’* From ver. 66 we learn, that “ many of his 
disciples went away, and walked with him no more. 
Then said Jesus to the twelve, ‘ Do ye also wish to 
go away?” Upon which Simon Peter answered, 
‘Master, to whom shall we go? Thou hast a doctrine 
of eternal life; and we believe and know that thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God.’ Jesus 
answered, ‘Did not I choose you, the twelve, for 
myself? but one of you is diabolos.’ Now,” the 
historian adds, “ he meant Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, who was going to deliver him up.”§ Judas, 
I believe, has never been suspected of being really 
the Devil; hence, then, it follows, that if he were 
not the Devil incarnate, Diabolos must have some 
other meaning besides Devil in this passage; and 
if in this, why not in others? It is evidently here 
used by our Lord to signify a false accuser, or traitor ; 
and this appears from the explanation which John 
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himself gives; “he meant Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, who was going to deliver him up.’* This 
word, Diabolos, is used thirty-six times in the New 
Testament; four times in Matthew, chap. iv. 1,5, 8, 
11; and five times. by Luke, in chap. iv. 2, 3, 5, 6, 
13. These nine instances refer to what is called 
“ Christ’s temptation in the wilderness,” and as I _ 
propose to investigate that after we have examined 
the others, I shall pass on to the next in order. 
Matt. xii. 36. In the first verse the evangelist 
relates that Jesus was sitting by the sea-side, “ and 
great multitudes were gathered together unto him, so 
that he went into a ship and sat; and the whole 
multitude stood on the shore. And he spake many 
things unto them in parables.” The first is the 
sower, a part of which we explained in a former 
Lecture,f when inquiring into the meaning of the 
term Satanas, as used by our Lord. The parable of 
the sower and its explanation is followed by that of 
the tares or weeds. “ Another parable (ver. 24) put 
he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his 
field; bnt while men slept, his enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat, and went his way. 
But when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the 
servants of the householder came and said unto him, 
‘Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
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From whence then hath it tares? He said unto 
them, ‘ An enemy hath done this.” What enemy? 
The Devil, certainly, reply his advocates. Let us 
see and judge for ourselves. After delivering several 
other parables, Matthew tells us, (ver. 36,) ‘“ Then 
Jesus sent the multitudes away, and went into the 
house; and his disciples came unto him, saying, 
‘ Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field.’ 
He answered and said unto them, ‘ He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of Man; the field is the 
world ; the good seed are the children of the king- 
dom; but the tares are the children of the wicked 
one; the enemy that sowed them is Diabolos ; the 
harvest is the end of the world,” re aswyog of the age, 
i. e. of the Jewish dispensation, by the destruction 
of Jerusalem; “ and the reapers are the angels.” 
Here, then, we find that the sower of the good seed 
was himself the Son of Man, a man; that the field 
was the world; that themselves, the children of the 
kingdom, were the good seed, and were men; but 
the tares were the children of wickedness, also men; 
the sower of the tares was Diabolos, their common 
adversary or enemy. The sower and the good seed, 
you find, consisted of human beings; the tares 
were also human beings, they were the children 
of wickedness, not of the wicked one; the sower: 
of the tares, i. e. the enemy of the sower of the 
good seed, must also be a human being, or else the 
different parts of the parable do not suitably accord 
with each other. There is no proof, or even in- 
timation, that the enemy of the sower of the good 
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seed, Diabolos* was a superhuman bemg. On the 
contrary, he appears to be considered as a human 


* The evangelist Mark does not make use of this word; his 
term is Satanas. Luke, except in the temptation, has it only 
once, and that is in chap. viii. 12, when recording the explanation 
given by our Lord to his disciples, of the parable of the sower. 
We there find Diabolos represented as coming and taking away 
the seed out of the hearts of those who heard, but did not attend ; 
lest, if is added, they should believe and be saved. We have 
seen that in the parable of the tares, it was a human enemy who 
had sown them; and, in the explanation given of it, the wicked 
are said to be the enemies of the gospel. Luke here uses the 
term Diabolos ; Mark, in his account of this parable, (chap. iv. 15,) 
Satanas ; and Matthew, (xiii. 19,) pontros, the wicked. As they 
use three different terms in relating the same circumstance, we 
must infer that they have a similar meaning. Hence Luke can 
only allude, by the word Diabolos, to those wicked persons who 
were the adversaries, the opposers, and enemies of the word, i.e. 
the gospel. One of these evangelists cannot refer to human 
beings, and the others to superhuman, as agents in the same 
transaction. Nor can our Lord be understood, in the explanation 
he has given of the parable of the tares, as meaning that Diabolos 
was a different being from the human enemy mentioned in the 
parable itself. He cannot synonymously make use of human and 
superhuman adversaries in the same parable ; or, in two parables 
so nearly allied as those of the sower and the tares, and delivered 
at the same time. He cannot, in the same parable, introduce a 
human being as an agent, and, afterwards, in the explanation, a 
‘superhuman being, without any kind of intimation of the fact ; 
this would be confounding the use of language, and rendering it 
impossible to ascertain the real meaning of his parables. We 
necessarily infer, therefore, that Diabolos, as used by Luke in the 
parable of the sower, must allude to the same human enemy, 
the same human adversary, as was referred to by the evangelists 
Matthew and Mark, 
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being; for it is said, that he came during the time 
of sleep, and sowed the tares, and went away. ‘This 
perfectly describes the conduct of a human adversary, 
but not of. an all-powerful, malignant spirit. Our 
translators, you observe, represent our Lord as saying; 
that the tares were the children (re rovygs) of the 
wicked one ; the word one being printed in italics, to 
shew that. this is their interpretation of the meaning 
of the passage. Let us. examine how far it is just. 
Wickliff and Coverdale, who translated the Scrip- 
tures nearly three hundred years ago, rendered the 
clause thus: ‘** but the tares were the evil children.” 
Our translators themselves thus understood it in 
other places.. Matt. xiii. 49: “So shall it be at the 
end of the world (age); the angels shall come forth 
and sever (reg wovyges) the wicked from among the 
just.” Luke vi. 45: “A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which is 
good ; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure of his 
heart, bringeth forth (ro wovygov) that. which is evil.” 
Rom. xii. 9: “ Abhor (ro wovnpov) that which. is 
evil.” Col. i. 21: “ And you that were sometime 
alienated and enemies in your mind (roig zrovnpoig) by 
wicked works.” The word (wovypog) poneros, ren- 
dered. wicked one in this passage, Matt. xiii. 38, as 
well as in ver. 19, signifies any thing that 1s defective 
and imperfect,* as in Matt. vi. 17, 18: “ Every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth bad fruit: a 4,900 tree cannot bring 
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forth bad fruit.” It also signifies what is morbid 
or diseased in mind or body, as in Matt. vi. 22: 
** The light of the body is the eye; if, therefore, thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light ; 
but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.” It is used for an unkind, envious, and 
uncharitable disposition in Matt xx. 15: “ Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil, because I am good?” It is employed 
in reference to injuries which we may receive from 
others, as Matt. v. 39: “ But I say unto you, that ye 
resist not (rw zovyew) evil.” Mark applies it tothought, 
to malevolent dispositions, and to every kind of pro- 
fligacy and depravity, chap. vii. 22, 23: All these 
(rx movyew) evil things come from within and de- 
file the man.” Hence it is used metaphorically 
for the wicked, whether really so, or revengefully 
accused of being evil-doers, as in Matt. v.45: “He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth his rain on the just and unjust ;” and Luke 
vi. 22: “ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, 
and they shall separate you from their company, and 
shall reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of Man’s sake.” It appears also to be 
sometimes used appellatively to signify those wicked 
men who were enemies of the gospel, as we have 
seen the term Shatan used in the cases of Job’s 
enemies, and of the enemies of Zerubbabel and. 
Joshua,* as in Eph. vi. 16: “ Above all things, 
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take the shield of faith, that ye may be able to resist 
the fiery darts (re xovygs) of the wicked.” 2 Thess. 
ii. 2, 3: “ And that ye may be delivered from 
unreasonable and: (ovypwv avigwrwyv) wicked men 3 
but the Lord is faithful, who shall establish you and 
keep you from (re rovyge) evil.” John xvii. 15, our 
Lord, in his prayer for his disciples, thus expresses 
himself: “I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from (+8 7rovype) the evil.” And thus also in the form 
of prayer which our Lord gave to his disciples, 
recorded in Matt. vi. 13, and Luke xi. 4: “ Deliver 
us from (re sovype) evil.” It is not, therefore, an 
epithet appropriated to the Devil in any of the exam- 
ples which have been adduced; but if it be intended 
for “ the wicked one ;” i. e. the Devil, in Matt. xiii. 
19, 38, it must refer to the same malignant, wicked 
spirit in these passages: as, however, our translators 
have not thus rendered it in these, so they ought not 
in the two verses under consideration. If the enemy 
who sowed the tares were the Devil, it must have been 
the Devil to whom our Lord alluded when he prayed 
that God would deliver his disciples from evil, and 
when he directed them to pray for deliverance from 
it. Here was a fair opportunity for introducing the 
Devil in express and plain terms, if he knew that his 
disciples were in danger from the malicious power of 
such a mighty evil being. Neither did the Apostle 
Paul embrace the excellent opportunity afforded him. 
of acquaintng the Thessalonian converts with the 
nature and power of this “surprisingly subtle, evil 
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spirit, whose strength was superior to theirs ;” he 
only assured them, as if he knew nothing of him, or 
despised his subtlety and his power, that if they were 
faithful to Christ and his cause, God would preserve 
them from those wicked Jewish enemies of the 
gospel by whom they were surrounded, and who 
successfully counteracted his wish to visit them. 
Indeed, had our Lord or his apostles, known of 
any such being, they would have given some plain 
intimation of the kind, some specific instruction, 
some express communication, which could not be 
misunderstood, of the nature and power and employ- 
ment of this vigilant and malignant spirit, “ whose 
malice,” his advocates say, ‘“ is deadly ; and whose 
activity and diligence is equal to his malice.” If by 
poneros we must understand “ the wicked one,” or 
the Devil, we shall be placed in somewhat of a 
dilemma. 'The incestuous person, who so greatly 
disgraced the Christian society at Corinth, was, you 
recollect, to be delivered over to Satanas ; but if Sa 
tanas be a name for the Devil, and poneéros is made 
to signify “the wicked one,” another. name for the 
Devil, then Paul betrayed great ignorance on the 
subject, since he would then be ordering the Devil to 
be delivered over to the Devil; for this person is 
described under the expression roy wovygoy; and 
these are precisely the words which are made to 
refer, in the common version, to the Devil, under the 
appellation “ wicked one,” in 1 John ii. 13, 14. 
The Apostle is here addressing himself particularly 


and affectionately to the several classes of converts 
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belonging to the society of Christians to whom he 
writes: “ I write unto you, fathers, because ye have 
known him who is from the beginning.” They 
were probably persons who had, in their youth, been 
in Judea, and had themselves heard Jesus, and seen 
some of his miracles. “I write unto you, young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one ;” 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva version, 
and what is called Matthew's Bible, read this clause, 
““ because ye have overcome the wicked.” “ I write 
unto you, young men,” i. e. those who had been some 
time converts, and had given proofs of the sincerity 
of their conversion, ‘‘ because ye have-overcome the 
wicked;” 1. e. the bad cxamples of the Heathens 
by whom they were surrounded; hence, he adds, 
<< because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked,” 1. e. those 
who oppose you and the truth. Such appears to me 
to be its natural interpretation, and no other can I 
conceive to be in accordance with the language of 
John, in his letters, or in his gospel. 

In chap. ii. 11, 12, of this epistle, we read, “ For 
this is the message that ye heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another. Not as Cain, who 
was of that wicked one, and slew his brother.” If 
v8 movyps did not refer to the Devil in Matt. vi. 16, 
and Luke xi. 4, in Matt. xii. 19, 38, in John xvii. 
15, Eph. vi. 16, 2 Thess. ni. 3, nor in 1 John ii. 
13, 14, I do not see that the words can have any 
claim to beso mterpreted here. ‘The Bishops’ Bible 
and the other versions just now mentioned, read thus: 
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“ Not as Cain, who was of the wicked.” ‘* Not as 
Cain, who was of the wicked, and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him?” asks the Apostle; 
at the instigation of the Devil? John tells you, no. 
Why then? “ Because,” as John thought, “ his 
own works were (xovygx) wicked, and his brother's 
righteous.” The word ponéros is twice used in this. 
verse; and, as you find, very differently translated : 
how are we to account for this? | There is one other 
example,* where it is rendered in the common 
version, “ wicked one,” chap. v. 18; and in the fol- 
lowing verse it is rendered wickedness (rw xovygw). 
Our Lord, in his explanation of the parable of the 
sower, (Matt. xiii. 19,) uses 6 wrovygos, poneéros, appel- 
latively for those enemies of his gospel, who were 
successful in detaching such persons from it, as 
merely heard the doctrine, without endeavouring to 
understand it. It appears to me that John also here 
uses this term appellatively: ““ We know that who- 
soever is born of God, sinneth not; but he who is 


* This word, ponéros, occurs seventy-four times in the New 
Testament, and is, as we have seen, variously interpreted. The 
common version, in stv instances, departs from the usual sense, 
and renders it ‘‘ the wicked one,” intimating thereby that it 
refers to the Devil. In four of these six examples, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, Matthew’s, and the Geneva version, translate 
the word by ‘ the wicked,” or ‘‘ wickedness.” And in neither of 
these passages, (Matt. xiii. 19, 38; 1 John ii. 13, 14, ni. 12, 
v. 18,) did Jesus, or his Apostle John, refer to any such being, 
but to the enemies of the gospel, except in the case of Cain, 
where it relates to the wicked generally, and not to an evil 


spirit. 
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begotten of God, keepeth himself, and the wicked 
touch him not:” whosoever God hath called to the 
profession of the gospel, does not return to his for- 
mer idolatrous habits and practices; ‘ and he whe 
is begotten of God, (this is a repetition of the same 
idea in different words; nothing uncommon with the 
Scripture writers,) “keepeth himself,” or ison his 
guard agamst the wicked, the enemies of the gospel, 
so as not unnecessarily to incur their persecution and 
oppression; and he shall be safe under the protection 
of that Being who hath called him to the hope whicl+ 
is in Christ Jesus. 

The next and the only blaine instance in which 
the term Diabolos is used by Matthew, is in chap: 
xxv. 41: °“ Then shall he say unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, ito everlasting 
fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels.” The 
whole passage, with which this verse stands connec- 
ted, is generally considered as a highly metaphorical 
representation of the day of judgment. In ver. 32, we 
read that before the Son of Man will be gathered all 
- nations, i. e. men of all nations, or the neighbouring 
or surrounding nations; see Zech. xi. 2, 6, 14, and 
xiv. 14; “ and he will separate them from one another, 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And 
he will set the sheep on his right hand,” the most 
honourable station, “ but the goats on the left.” The 
sheep and the goats are here employed figuratively 
to denote good and bad men. Thus in Ezek. xxxiv. 
17, 20, we find wicked men described under the 
emblem of the goats: we learn from | Kings. xx. 22, 
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that goats were kept in flocks, as well as sheep; also 
from that beautiful epithalamium, called the Song of 
Solomon, chap. iv. I, and vi. 5, where Solomon 
_ compares the hair of his bride to that of the finest 
goats: “ Thy hair is like a flock of goats that feed 
about Mount Gilead;” and from Micah v. 8. The 
Psalmist speaks of good men being the sheep of 
God’s pasture, Ixxix. 13. Jeremiah (xxii. 2) de- 
nounces a woe against those who destroyed and 
scattered the sheep of God’s pasture. And Ezekiel 
(xxxiv. 10, 12) says, in the name of Jehovah, “ As 
a shepherd seeketh out his flock, so will I seek out 
my sheep;” and ver. 31, “ Ye my flock, the flock 
of my pasture, are men.” See also ver. 15. 

In explaining this passage, it will be necessary to 
direct your attention to the first verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter, where it is said that “ Jesus went out 
and departed from the Temple, and his disciples 
came to him, shewmg him the buildings of the 
Temple. And Jesus said unto them, ‘ See ye not all 
these things? Verily, I say unto you, there shall not 
be left here one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.” He then went to the Mount of 
Olives, adjoining the city, and instructed his disciples 
concerning the signs of the times which would pre- 
cede the destruction of the Temple and the city, and 
the entire overthrow of the Jewish dispensation. 
These instructions are continued to the end of the | 
31st verse. _He then changed his style of commu- 
nication, from the simple narration of facts to the 
allegorical mode of teaching. This extends to chap: 
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xxv. 30. What follows appears to be a continuation 
of the same parabolical or allegorical method of in- 
structing them concerning the transactions of that 
important, eventful, and awful period. We have 
first the parables of the fig-tree and the watchful ser- 
vant, both of them illustrative of what Jesus had been 
advancing; and both of them enforcing the necessity 
of their observing those signs of the times which he 
had enumerated, that they, like the watchful servant, 
might be found ready to meet the events as they 
occurred. We then have the parable of the ten 
virgins, which tends to the same point with the other 
two. This is succeeded by the parable of the talents, 
which was calculated to instruct his disciples that, if 
they did not improve the great advantages which 
would be imparted to them, for promulgating the 
knowledge of the gospel, they would necessarily be 
treated as unprofitable servants, and be cast into 
the outer darkness, where there will be weeping and 
enashing of the teeth. We then have that para- 
bolical representation of which the passage under 
consideration is a part, and which still further points 
out the reward of all those who, during the interval, 
had encouraged the gospel, and protected and kindly 
treated its persecuted friends: then follows the pu- 
nishment of all those who had wilfully neglected the 
gospel, and who had slighted, despised, and rejected 
those of their neighbours and acquaintance who 
were the disciples of Jesus. The language of our 
Lord, in the 31st verse, appears to be perfectly appli- 


cable to those calamitous and afflicting occurrences 
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which would precede the final close of the Mosaic 
dispensation ; it is precisely the same as that used 
professedly im reference to them: “ When the Son 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels,” or messengers, “ with him.” Thus also we 
read in chap. xvi. 27, 28: “ For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with. his 
angels,” or messengers; ‘‘ and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily, I say 
unto you, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom.” The Apostle John, and 
most likely others of our Lord’s disciples, survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the consequent sub- 
version of the Jewish state, and the termination 
of the Mosaic dispensation, but not the day of 
general retribution. In chap. xxiv. 30, we read, 
*¢ And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man 
in heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man coming 
on the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory.” This language is expressly applied by our 
Lord. to the destruction of the Jewish dispensation 
and nation. Our Lord uses similar expressions to the 
high-priest, in reference to the same occurrences, 
chap. xxvi. 64: “ Jesus saith unto him, ‘ Thou hast 
said ; nevertheless, I say unto you, hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’” The 
language in chap. xxv. 31, therefore, ism every 
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respect applicable to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The sheep and the goats are emblematical of men. 
The sheep are our Lord’s faithful disciples, who 
were invited by him to inherit the kingdom, which 
had been prepared for them by his heavenly Fa- 
ther. He then proceeds to assign the reasons why 
they were entitled to this inheritance. It was for 
their many kind, compassionate, friendly, humane, 
and affectionate attentions paid to him. These 
were modestly disavowed, on the plea of not having 
known him. To this disavowal he replies: “ Verily, 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren,” his disciples, “ ye 
have done it to me.” Our Lord frequently calls his 
disciples brethren; see Matt. xu. 50, xxvii. 10; | 
Luke viii. 21; Heb. 1. 11; John xx. 17, &c. And 
now the king, or the Son of Man, proceeds to ad- 
dress those on his left hand, the goats; he com- 
mands them to depart into everlasting fire, which 
had also been prepared by his heavenly Father for 
Diabolos and his messengers: he then gives them 
his reasons for assigning to them this punishment. 
These, you will observe, are of a directly contrary 
nature to those which were given to the sheep, and 
which were their title to the inheritance of the king- 
dom. ‘They consist of the neglect or refusal of those 
kind offices, of those humane and compassionate at- 
tentions, of those friendly and benevolent exertions 
which were due to the sick, the distressed, the per- 
seeuted, and the prisoner. . This was also denied; 
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and on the plea of never having seen him in any of 
the situations he mentioned; to which he replied, 
“ Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

We have three distinct parties referred to im this 
parabolical representation : men, under the emblem 
of sheep; men, under the emblem of goats; and 
those who are included. under the emblem of Dia- 
bolos and his angels, who must be men also, since men 
are to be associated with them, as having been guilty 
of similar crimes. If they were not intended to be 
men, the unity of the parable is destroyed. The 
sheep represent the mildness and innocency of those 
who befriended the followers of Christ, and who 
practised towards them the duties of hospitality, 
kindness, and humanity. The goats are emblematic 
of those Jews who were violent and infuriated in 
their treatment of those, among their own nation, 
who embraced Christianity, and who were inhospi- 
table, unkind, and inhuman to them, particularly 
when sick, or in distress, or in prison. The sheep 
were to be rewarded by an admission into the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. ‘The goats were to be consigned to 
the same kind of punishment which had been pre- 
pared for Diabolos, their common Heathen enemy ; 
for the Roman civil power was as inimical to the 
Jews as to the Christians, making no discrimination 
between them during the interval referred to. The 
angels or messengers of Diabolos were those persons 
who were active in accusing, betraying, and persecu- 
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ting the Christians: All the characters, then, which 
are employed in the parabolical representation, are 
necessarily human; and, particularly, as the scene 
of the parable is limited to actions performed during 
the period between the resurrection of Jesus and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Hence none of them can 
have any reference whatever to an all-powerful, 
malignant, or superhuman being, at the head of an 
army of spirits as malicious as himself. 
There are some among you, no doubt, who feel a 
reluctance to admit such a limitation of this highly 
figurative discourse, and who consider the whole of | 
it as relating to the general day of retribution: there 
are others, perhaps, who, like Bishop Pearce and 
some other learned men, think it probable that 
chap. xxiv. and xxv. to ver. 30, refer to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and its consequences to Jews 
and Christians ; but that the next sixteen verses must 
be descriptive of the day of judgment, emphatically 
so called. Allow me to ask you, whether it be com- 
mon justice to inflict the same punishment on those 
human beings, who are here represented under the 
metaphor of goats, and whose sphere of action was 
necessarily. limited, as on those who possessed the 
power and the inclination of being so much more 
extensively wicked, and who are supposed to have 
been so from before the foundation of this our world, 
since there is no account of so important a fact as a 
rebellion among the inhabitants of heaven on record, 
except in the fictions of Heathen and Christian poets ? 
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If Diabolos and his angels were such beings as they 
are generally believed to be, who had been engaged 
in the intellectual and moral pursuits of a heavenly 
state, and had rebelled and fallen from that state 
of purity, dignity, and glory, in which they were 
created and had moved, the punishment prepared 
for such high and elevated creatures could not be at 
all suited to those human beings, here represented 
under the term goats, whose specified crimes were 
but few, and which were confined in their operation. 
The natures of the goats and of Diabolos and his 
angels have no one point of coincidence or corre- 
spondence. The punishment, therefore, of these 
heavenly rebels could not be calculated for human 
bemgs. The duties incumbent on these spirits, who 
are represented as having been hurled from heaven, 
like Vulcan in the Heathen mythology, were so far 
superior, and so widely different from those of the 
goats, that it is impossible for the punishment at- 
tending the respective violation of them to be the 
same. If they were created capable of a more ele- 
vated range in intellectual and moral attainments than 
human beings, they must of course be proportionably 
more culpable in the neglect and abandonment of 
them than human beings can be. For these super- 
human beings, and such beings as are included 
under the term goats, to be consigned to the same 
degree or kind of punishment would, therefore, be 
manifest injustice. And God, we know, cannot 
be unjust. The punishment, too, is said to consist 
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of fire; can spirits be acted upon by fire? Does 
‘fire appear to be a punishment equally congenial to 
such heaven-born spirits and to mortals ? 

There is another consideration which strongly mi- 
litates against the opinion of our Lord’s referring in 
this passage to the day of general judgment or retri- 
bution. It is not the general conduct of the whole 
lives of the sheep, which is the object of reward in 
the parable. The reward is confined to the exercise 
of those virtues only, which led them to succour, to 
relieve, and to protect, such disciples of Christ as 
they knew to be in sickness or distress, or perse- 
cuted. It was, the exercise of particular virtues 
towards a particular class of men, and in a particular 
situation. It was not the general tenor of their 
conduct, in all the relations and duties of life, which 
was then to be the subject of investigation ; it cannot, 
therefore, include the future general day of judgment 
or retribution, but refers to a reward for the discharge 
of certain specified and peculiar virtues, arising out 
of peculiar circumstances. The punishment awarded 
is considered only as that of certain specified parts of 
their conduct who were to be punished. They had 
neglected to practise certain virtues, which they ought 
to have practised towards those of their own nation ; 
they had wilfully omitted certain duties which, as 
men and as fellow-worshippers of the same God, 
they ought to have exercised towards their country- 
men; and for this part of their conduct and no 
other was their punishment assgined to them. This 
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punishment was to be the same as had been prepared 
for Diabolos and his angels: this Diabolos and ‘his 
messengers, therefore, must have been guilty. of simi- 
lar crimes, or else their punishment would not have 
been similar. Diabolos, the common adversary of 
the Jews and Christians, had greatly persecuted and 
oppressed the latter, through the instrumentality 
of his angels, who were continually seeking them. as 
objects of their fury and hatred. The conduct of the 
goats towards the Christians, for this is the specified 
point of offence, is so similar to that of Diabolos and 
his angels, that their punishment is the same: in- 
deed, many of the goats were themselves the angels 
of Diabolos, or the Roman civil power. But, it being | 
the punishment of human beings and for a part of 
their conduct only, both the reward and the punish- 
ment must be of a temporary nature. The sheep 
would be protected and preserved amidst the dread- 
ful havoc, devastation, and unparalleled barbarities 
of these times, while the other two parties, Diabolos 
and his angels, would miserably suffer during these 
horrible conflicts. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that the terms 
everlasting and eternal* do not form any objection 
to the interpretation which has been submitted to 
you of this part of our Lord’s parabolical discourse 
as recorded in Matthew, chapters xxiv. and xxv. 


* See Simpson’s Essays on the Duration of Future Rewards 
and Punishments in Vol. I. of his Essays; and Dr. Southwood 
Smith on the Divine Government, ed. 2, p, 155. 
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These expressions often refer to limited periods of 
time, as when the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. vii. 13) 
says, “ Wherefore, .if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh for ever;” which, im the 
‘common version is, “ while the world .standeth:” a 
is the same word that is joimed with fire in Matt. 
xxv. 41. Fire is also used figuratively; thus (1 Cor. 
au.15): “ If any man’s work shall be burned, he 
shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved ; yet 
80 as by fire.” 


LECTURE VIL 


JOHN vill. 44: 


YE ARE OF YOUR FATHER, THE DEVIL, AND THE LUSTS OF YOUR 
FATHER YE Will, po. Her .was A MURDERER FROM THE BE-= 
GINNING, AND ABODE NOT IN THE TRUTH, BECAUSE THERE 
WAS NO TRUTH IN HIM, WHEN HE SPEAKETH A LIE, HE 
SPEAKETH OF HIS OWN; FOR HE IS A LIAR, AND THE FATHER 


OF IT. 


We are this evening to inquire into the meaning of 
the highly-figurative language employed by our Lord, 

in a discussion, between the Pharisees and himself, 
on the nature.of their respective characters. 

From chap. vu. we learn, that the chief pfiests 
had sent some of their officers with a commission ‘to 
ensnare, or to seek some occasion of apprehending 
Jesus inthe temple, andjto bring him tothem. They 
went, but returned without executing their commis- 
sion ; and when they were asked, “ Why did ye not 
bring him °” they answered, (ver. 46,) “Never man 
spake like this man.” This frank acknowledgment of 
the impression which our Lord’s instructions had made 
on the minds of these men, appears to have highly 
exasperated their employers; for they immediately 
said, (ver, 48,) “ Are-ye also deceived? Have any of 
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the rulers or Pharisees. believed on him? But this 
multitude, who knoweth not the law, is accursed.” 
Nicodemus was present, who, about six months be- 
fore this time, had obtained a private interview with 
Jesus by night, to ascertain, if possible, whether he 
were that mighty deliverer, that military Messiah who 
was to redeem Israel, and whom he, in common with 
the Jewish rulers, so anxiously expected. Though 
disappointed in the hopes he had probably entertain- 
ed, previously to his visit to Jesus, he seems secretly 
to have become, in the interval, his disciple; for he 
ventured to suggest the propriety of hearing Jesus 
in his defence: a very natural and just proposition, 
certainly ; “ Will our law condemn this man without 
hearing him first, and knowing what he is doing ?” 
(Ver. 51.) But not thus did it appear to these ma- 
licious opposers of the truth; for they, mstead of 
replying to this proposal, sneeringly retorted on 
Nicodemus, “ Art thou also of Galilee >” 

The Pharisees, our Lord’s implacable enemies, 
were in constant attendance, in order, by their pre- 
sence, to intimidate the people, as much as possi+ 
ble, from following him: they were always on the 
watch to ensnare him and seize his person. (Chap. 
vii. 30.) From verses 31, 32, we find they had 
perceived some strong symptoms of the inclination 
of the people to receive Jesus as the Messiah: this 
induced them at once to make some effort to secure 
him. No assistance, however, was offered to them ; 
on the contrary, many were avowing their belief in 
Jesus. Officers were sent for to apprehend him. 
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This step, as we have seen, proved ineffectual. 
Jesus continued teaching the multitude, and assur- 
ing them, (chap. viii: 12,) that he was the light of 
the world. “ I am the light of the world. He 
that followeth me will not walk in darkness; but 
will have the light of life.” By this language he 
laid claim to the character of a divine messenger. 
Fearing that this’ strong and public appeal to the 
people should lead others to believe in him, the 
Pharisees determined on another and a more insi- 
dious method of lessening his influence over their 
minds ; and, if possible, of destroying his character, 
and, eventually, his life. Hence they replied to his 
assertion, that he was the light of the world, and 
that those who followed him should have the light 
of life, with apparent candour, but with a great deal 
of artifice, by alluding to the law of Moses on the 
nature of the evidence necessary to establish a fact of 
this kind: “ Thou bearest record of thyself; thy re- 
cord is not true.” (Ver. 13.) This law will be found 
in Deut. xix. 15: “ No one witness shall be suffi- 
cient against a man, for any iniquity or any crime, 
whatever crime he may have committed; the fact 
must be established by the evidence of two or- 
three witnesses.” * . This law refers to criminal 
cases; and, therefore, the malice of these men is 
manifest in applying it to our Lord. He, however, 
would not take the slightest advantage of this mis- 


*. Geddes’ translation. 
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application of the law; but admitted it: by doing 
this he more effectually exposed the fallacious mode 
of reasoning they had adopted. “ It is, indeed, 
written im your law, that the testimony of two men 
is true.” (Ver. 17.) Upon your own argument I will 
prove the truth of my testimony. “ I am one (ver. 
18) who bear witness of myself, and the Father, who 
sent me, beareth witness of me,” by the miracles he 
enables me to perform. The works that I do ‘testify 
of me; for they are not my works, but his who sent 
me. We thus find Jesus mamtainmg with energy 
the truth of his divine mission, and assertmg with 
dignity his claim to the character of a prophet, not- 
withstanding their declaration that prophets did not 
arise out of Galilee. ‘The Pharisees, with the greatest 
pertinacity and obstinacy, refused to acknowledge 
him as a divine messenger, and resolved, with the 
most wilful and predetermined ignorance, to misun- 
derstand and to pervert what he advanced m sup- 
port of the claim he had made. In vers. 28 and 29, 
he tells them, “ When ye have lifted up,” 1. e. cruci- 
fied, “ the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I 
am he,” +. e. the prophet that was to come, “ and 
that I do nothing of myself; but as the Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things. And he that sent 
me is with me; the Father hath not left me alone, 
for I always do those things which please him.” 
They still, however, refused to admit the validity of 
the testimony, and continued to cavil at his. lan- 
guage, in the hope of sileneing him, and, thereby 
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exposing him to the contempt and derision of the 
multitude: in this: they completely failed. 

_ In the course of the discussion, the Pharisees 
claimed to be. the children of Abraham. Jesus: ad- 
mitted their descent from him, but would not 
allow them to be his true children; tellimg them, 
that if they were his children, they would act 
as he did. So far are ye from being the chil- 
dren of Abraham, that ye are the children of 
wickedness ; “‘ For ye seek to kill me, because my 
word hath no place im you (ver. 37): I speak what 
I have seen with my. Father ;:and ye do what ye 
have seem with your father.” We both act m cha~ 
racter: I do nothing of myself, but.speak as my 
Father hath taught me; and ye do not act as the 
children of Abraham, but as the children of iniquity, 
by not only refusing to receive my doctrine, but 
wilfully opposmg its reception by others. By 
seeking to kill me, “a man who hath told you the 
truth,” ye do the works of Diabolos, or what you 
have seen of your father, what you have been in- 
structed to do by your rulers; for, hke them, you 
first opposed, then, persecuted, and will, as soon as 
you can, murder me. Hence, ye cannot be the legi- 
timate offspring of Abraham, for such were not the 
works of Abraham; but ye do the deeds of your 
father. (Vers. 39—41.) The boldness of this accu- 
sation induced them immediately to retort on Jesus, 
that God was their father. This he, as promptly, 
denied; neither can ye be the children of God; 
“‘ for, if God. were your father, you would love me.” 
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(Ver. 42.) Then, alluding to their wilful ignorance 
and perversion of his language, he asks them, “ Why 
do ye not understand my speech,” my doctrine? 
‘© Because ye cannot hear my word;” because ye 
will not listen to my doctrine... So far, therefore, 
from having God for your father, it is Diabolos who 
is your father, “ and the lusts of your father ye will 
do ;” ye will willingly comply, with the desires and 
execute the instructions of your rulers in aces to 
kill- me. 
- Our Lord tells the Pharisees that they are children 

of Diabolos. In 1 Sam. xxv. 17, Nabal is repre- 
sented to be such a son of Belial, that no one could 
speak to him. And in 2 Sam. ui. 34, we read of 
“the children of iniquity,” i. e. wicked men, as in 
the common version ; and, in chap. vii. 10, of “ the 
children of wickedness.” Isaiah thus questions. his 
countrymen (chap. lv. 4): “ Are ye not the children 
of transgression ; the seed of falsehood ?” And thus 
the Pharisees are said to have Diabolos for their 
father, 1. e. they were the children of Diabolos. 
These are all figurative expressions and of a similar 
import. The prophets and public teachers, agree~ 
ably to the general usage of eastern nations, were 
accustomed to personify crime and wickedness. By 
adopting this method they were frequently enabled 
more forcibly to convey their instruction, and.more 
keenly and severely to reprove the depravity and the 
vices of men. . The Prophet Jeremiah thus figura- 
tively describes the wickedness: of his countrymen 


(chap. ii. 12, 13): “ The heavens are astonished and 
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horribly afraid, they are shocked exceedingly, for 
my people have done two wicked things; they have 
forsaken a fountain of living waters; and they have 
hewed out for themselves’ broken cisterns, which will 
not hold water.”* Job personifies destruction and 
death, (ch. xxviii. 22,) and represents them as speaking 
and hearing; but you do not, on that account, suppose 
them to be real persons. ‘The Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv. 
55) personifies death and the grave; but you do not, 
for that reason, conceive them to be conscious beings, 

It is probable that some of you are still disposed 
to think, that as Diabolos is spoken of personally, 
the term must refer to the Devil, or to some such 
superhuman, evil being; but, will it not, in that 
case, be equally necessary to consider Judas Iscariot 
to belong to this order of superhuman, evil beings, 
since he is expressly charged by our Lord, with 
being a Diabolos? When he therefore says, to these 
Pharisees, “ Ye are of your father Diabolos,” he 
means that they were the “ children of iniquity,” 
the “ children of disobedience,” the instruments of 
his false accusers, the Jewish rulers: our translators 
have rendered the same word “ false accusers,” in 2 
Tim. iii. 3, and Titus ii. 3. You, Pharisees, are the 
opposers of the truth which I teach from God; and 
such opposers of the truth have ever been active in 
traducing and then murdering the prophets. And here 
the resemblance between you is manifest. Speaking 
of the Sanhedrim, under the figurative appellation 


* Bianey’s translation. 
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of Diabolos, Jesus. says, “ he was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him;” ye, their ready and. will- 
img agents have been and still are seeking to kill mes 
and. you, like your employers, abide not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in you. When wicked, 
men make a lie they speak in character, and so do 
you: opposers of the truth were always liars, and 
the very parents of falsehood, and ye are their 
true children, “ the seed of falsehood.” Beeause I 
am. not one of this class with yourselves, because I 
tell you the truth, ye believe me not. (Ver. 45.) 
Jesus is evidently here speaking of his own doctrine, 
which he asserts to be truth. As the Pharisees had 
thus publicly protested against the truth of his doc- 
trine and. the evidence which he produced. of his 
being a divine messenger, he holds them up to the 
people, in the text, as false accusers, as enemies of 
the truth, as opposers of his doctrine, and, indeed, 
as. the very worst of characters. The liar, therefore, 
who speaketh a lie, must refer to those who op- 
posed the doctrine of Christ, and who would not 
believe in him. It is' thus the Apostle John under- 
stands. the expression, as appears from | John i. 4: 

“ He. that saith, I know him, and. keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him :” and, (ver. 22,) “ Who is a lar, but he who 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” Our Lord, then, 
challenges these liars, these enemies and opposers of 
the truth, which he taught from God, to convict him 
of opposing the truth of God as he had convicted ~ 
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them. He then adds, “ If I speak the truth,” as I 
have shewn you I do, “ why do ye not believe me?” 
(Ver. 45.) Is it not, because you do not abide in the 
- truth ; and because there is no truth in you? He 
that is of God heareth God’s words; ye, therefore, 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.” (Ver. 47.) 
The Pharisees, full of malice and revenge, accepted. 
the challenge and immediately retorted on him, im 
the most scurrilous and abusive language they could 
employ, saymg, that he was an opposer of the truth, 
that he was a false worshipper of God, and that the 
soul of some wicked deceased person had obtained 
possession of him. “:Do we not say rightly, that 
thou art a Samaritan, and hast a demon?” .(Ver. 
48.) In the common version it is devil... The word 
which the Pharisees used was dasmoviov, daimonion, 
and should have been rendered demon, and not 
devil: they meant by it that Jesus was possessed 
by the ghost of some wicked dead man. Josephus 
says, that demons were the souls of wicked men. 
By this language they evidently mtended to hold up 
Jesus to the people, as being much worse than he 
had represented them to be; which proves that he 
had not been drawing @ portrait of the Devil, but 
of themselves. He boldly denies their accusation, 
by replying, “ 1 have not a dzmon,” and so far am 
I from being an alien from God, or possessed by: 
the ghost of any wicked person, that “I honour. my 
Father,’ but ye, by these accusations, dishonour 
me. I seek: not mine own glory, like you, for 
there is one who seeketh my glory, and.who will 
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judge or punish you, for this attempt to degrade 
the character I sustain as a messenger from God. 
The Samaritans were objects of the utmost hatred 
and scorn to the Jews; and they considered them 
to be false worshippers of God. It was for this rea- 
son that the Pharisees made use of this reproachful 
term. They knew very well that Jesus was a native 
Jew, and no Samaritan. They employed the epithet 
figuratively, as our Lord had applied that of Diabo- 
los tothem. ‘This language of the Pharisees shews 
that they understood Jesus to have used the term 
Diabolos in the sense in which it has been explain- 
ed; as enemies to his doctrine and opposers of truth 
generally, as his false accusers and intended murder- 
ers. In the common version it- appears, that Jesus 
declared the Pharisees were the children of the Devil, 
and they accused him of having a devil; which 
looks very much like their bestowing abusive epi- 
thets on each other. But, when the terms used by 
both parties are explained agreeably to the common 
usage of the writers of that age and country, the 
whole will then be found to be perfectly consistent 
with the character of both. The language of neither 
can be justly interpreted as referring to any such 
versatile and malevolent being, as the Devil is usu- 
ally understood to be: and this will appear further 
evident from considering the nature of the expres- 
sion, *‘ he was a murderer from the beginning.” 

_ The Apostle John is supposed by many to have 
written his Epistles before his Gospel; and the learned 
Michaelis, in particular, is of this opinion. We will, 
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then, inquire in what sense he had previously used 
the term murderer, by referring you to chap. iii. 11, 
of his first Epistle: “ This is the message ye heard 
from the beginning, that ye love one another. Not 
as Cain, who was of the wicked,” (as Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and others render it,) “ and slew his 
brother; and wherefore slew he him? Because his 
own works were wicked, and his brother’s righteous.”* 
In ver. 14 the Apostle continues, “ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren ;’ i. e. our love to our fellow-disciples is the 
surest proof, in these times of difficulty, danger, and 
persecution, of our love to Christ and his cause. “He 
who loveth not his brother,” he who feels no affection, 
nor manifests any regard for his fellow-christians, 
cannot be a true disciple of Jesus, “ and abideth in 
death.” Indeed, “ whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer, and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” To hate, you will allow, 
cannot be murder: to hate may imply a temper or 
spirit of mind nearly allied to that which may lead 
to murder. The term murderer, therefore, as here 
employed by John, must, from its connexion, refer 
to those who professed to embrace the Christian faith 
from base and adverse motives, from a desire and 
intention to undermine, and, if possible, to destroy it; 
and many such John appears to have known, who 
manifested no real esteem or affection for Christians, 
but most cordially hated them: their love he con- 


* See page 118. 
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sidered to resemble that of Cain, to whom the had 
just. referred. John could not regard these men 
more than those who publicly avowed their hatred 
and shewed at nm their persecution of them. Not to 
Jove Christians in such times of trial, difficulty, and 
danger, was to hate them and to hate them was to 
possess the disposition and inclination to imprison and 
to persecute them even unto death. Similar to this 
was the conduct of the Jewish rulers towards our 
Lord, who tells the Pharisees, that, if God were their 
Father, as they ‘boasted, they would love ‘him; but, 
he adds, “:God is not your father ;” ye possess nei- 
ther the dispositions, nor the temper, nor the spirit, 
which characterize his children. I will, however, 
tell you who is your father—Diabolos, the false 
accuser; for ye have hated me from the beginning, 
and he has been .a murderer from the beginning; 
not the Devil, for the Scriptures no where charge him 
with ‘the crime of murder. Ye are the dutiful chil- 
dren.of these false accusers. Your rulers have hated 
me from my first appearance among you, as a teacher 
and messenger from God; and to so great a degree 
do they indulge their malignity, as to be anxiously 
desirous of adding murder to their hatred; for they 
have ‘been seeking to kill me from the beginning. Ye 
are their faithful servants, their steady adherents, and 
equally ‘solicitous with them to take my life. The 
expression, therefore, of a murderer from the begin- 
ning, agreeably to John’s use of it, does not imply 
that-the Jewish rulers -had been murderers, but that 
they possessed and indulged, from the beginning of 
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‘Christ’s ministry, those tempers, dispositions, and in- 
‘chnations which would lead them to murder him. 
The words “ from the beginning,’ also require 
_ some little explanation, since some of you consider 
them as referring, at least so far ‘back in the annals 
of time, as the murder of Abel by his ‘brother Caim, 
at the supposed instigation of the Devil. No such 
idea, ‘however, appears ‘to have entered the mind of 
Jesus. And we have seen that the evangelist John, 
who narrates the dispute between. our Lord and the 
Pharisees, did not inculcate any thing of the kind, af 
we may be allowed to judge from his own language, 
and which is, ‘surely, the only fair mode of judging. 
The word (agy7) here rendered beginning, does not 
of itself imply from the beginning of time, or of the 
world.* When used in that sense another word is 
added, as in Matt. xxiv. 21; “for then ‘shall be 
great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning 
of the world,” ax’ apyng xooue; or xliotg, asm the 
parallel place of Mark, (chap. xii. 195) an” aezyns 
xhoews. Matt. xix. 4, is an exception, but Mark, an 
the parallel-place, (ch. x.'6,) has amo 0- agyyg xlioews. 
The Apostle John, however, appears to employ the 
term, “from the beginning,” as only referring to 
the beginning of Christ's ministry, the beginning of 
the Christian dispensation. Thus, in the first and 
second ‘verses of the ‘first chapter of ‘his Gospel, we 
read, “In the beginning was the word, and _ the 


* See Simpson’s Essays, Vol. Il. p. 5. 
. t See Schleusner in verb. «ex. 
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same was in the beginning with God;” as neither of 
the terms usually applied in the Scriptures to the 
beginning of the material world, is here used, we are 
naturally led to consider John as alluding only to the 
period of our Lord’s baptism, and the public descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon him. In chap. vi. 64, Jesus 
said to the murmuring disciples; “ But there are 
some of you who believe not; for,” adds the Evange- 
list, he “ knew from the beginning,” not the begin- 
ning of the world, certainly, but the commencement 
of his mission, “ who they were that believed not, 
and who should betray him.” In the twenty-fifth 
verse of the chapter from whence the text is taken, 
we find the Pharisees tauntingly asking him, “ Who 
art thou?” He replied, “ Even the same that I said 
unto you from the beginning,” not from the beginning 
of the creation, but from the beginning of his ministry, 
or, more probably of that dispute with these inveterate 
enemies. See ver. 12: “ Iam the light of the world.” 
In that consolatory discoursé which Jesus delivered 
to his immediate disciples, a few hours before his 
death, he said to them, (chap. xv. 27,) “ And ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning ;” not from the beginning of the 
world, but from the time he had called them to 
be his disciples and attendants. And, in the same 
interesting discourse, he thus addressed. them (chap. 
xxi. 4): “I have told you these things, that when 
the time shall come, ye may remember that I have 
told you of them. And these things I said unto: you 
at the beginning, because I was with you;” evidently 
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referring, not to the beginning of the world, but 
of his ministry. John makes use of precisely the 
samé language in his Epistles: in the First; chap: 
1. 1, he says, “ That which was from the beginning, 
which we heard, which we saw with our eyes, which 
we looked upon, and our hands have handled of :the 
word of life;” this can only relate to the period of 
Christ’s personal appearance on earth.. In chap. i. 7, 
“ Brethren, I write no. new commandment unto you, 
but an old commandment which ye had from the 
beginning ;” from the beginning of the Christian 
dispensation. Verses 13, 14, 24, are to the same 
purpose, as are chap. iii. 11, and verses 5, 6 of the 
Second Epistle. When Jesus, therefore, tells the 
Pharisees in the text, that. Diabolos was their father, 
who had been a murderer from: the beginning, he 
repeats what he had said before, that they were 
seeking some plausible pretext for taking his life. In 
doing this, they were the active and faithful spies of 
their employers, the Jewish rulers: ‘Ye are the willing 
perpetrators. of their machinations, whose intention 
has been murder from the beginning of my ministry 
among you.’ Considering all the malicious lies which 
these Pharisees propagated concerning him, as ori- 
ginating with the Jewish rulers, asa body, he here 
calls them liars, and hesitates not to declare his belief 
that they were the father of them, agreeably to the 
sense in which the term father is frequently used in 
the Hebrew Scriptures... Thus Jabal, who projected 
the plan of having moveable dwellings, for the greater 
convenience of attending their flocks, is called the 
u 
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father of such as live in tents. (Gen. iv. 20.) | His 
brother Jubal who was the imventor of string and 
wind musical instruments, is called the father of the 
harp and the organ (ver. 21). Joseph, (chap. xlv.. 8,) 
who by his judicious administration of the govern- 
ment of Egypt, had raised it to great prosperity, tells 
his brothers that God had made him a father to 
Pharaoh.» Job, who knew the value and blessing of 
rain and dew, speaks of God as the father of them. 
(Chap. xxxviii. 28.) And Huram is called the father 
of Hiram, king of Tyre, (2 Chron. 1. 13,) because 
he was the best workman, in his dominions, in brass 
and copper. This same person is also called the 
father of Solomon, (chap. iv. 16,) because the king 
of Tyre sent him to Solomon, to fabricate for him, in 
those branches, the vessels and ornamental parts of 
the Temple. Thus, the Sanhedrim was the father— 
the fabricator of all the malicious falsehoods circulated 
concerning Jesus; the father—the source of all the 
opposition which had been made to the truth. 
When any of the Pharisees uttered these lies, Jesus 
tells them, they only spoke in character, as closely 
connected with the rulers, the father and origin of 
all: “ When any one speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
according to his own kindred ; for his father also is 
a har.”* The Pharisees, in conjunction with their 
rulers, were the determined opposers, from’ the 
beginning, of Christ and his doctrine; and they 
would not believe him, although he so repeatedly 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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declared that he told them the truth, and the truth 
from God, appealing to the testimony which God 
bore to him by the miracles which he enabled him 
to perform. 2 | 

Thus it appears to me, that our Lord, by the lan- 
guage which he has employed, points directly and 
solely to human enemies and to human opposition, and 
that he intends to designate, under the appellations 
of diabolos, murderer, liar, and the father of lies, the 
rulers of his nation, to whom they are peculiarly 
applicable. As the murder and the lies relate to 
Christ only, they can afford no argument for accusing 
the Devil of being the first murderer, or the inventor 
of the art of lying, so generally acquired, and so 
adroitly practised. Indeed, the peculiarity of the 
expressions confines the application of them to the 
Sanhedrim, which was seeking the life of Jesus, and 
which was the father, the fabricator, of the lies 
against him, while the Pharisees, who were children 
worthy of such a father, were dutifully disseminating 
them, hating him and the truth, opposing his doctrine, 
and anxiously desirous of taking his life; by which 
they fully established the charge he had laid against 
them, that they were neither the children of God, nor 
the true descendants of Abraham. So far is the text 
from containing a description of any such being as 
the Devil, that the expressions there employed 
necessarily oblige us, in consistency with the lan- 
guage of John in other parts of his writings, to apply 
them to the Jewish government, and not to an evil, 
malignant spirit. 

| Ab 4 
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The next instance which occurs’ of the use of this 
term is in John xii: 2, where we read that Diabolos 
put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, that he might 
deliver up Jesus. The evangelist Luke, (chap. xxu. 
3,) in relating the circumstance of Judas going’ to 
the rulers and chief priests for the purpose of making 
a proposal to surrender the person of Jesus into their 
power, and which was all that he intended, says, 
that Satanas entered into Judas; and John himself 
says the same thing (ver. 27). We have seen that 
Satanas and Diabolos are used: synonymously,* and 
this is an instance of it; and we have also seen 
that in no instance do those writers who employ the 
term Satanas, use it in reference to any such being 
as Devil-believers state him to be. The Diabolos 
which, in the passage now under consideration, is 
said to have already entered the heart of Judas, must 
have been some affection of the mind, some desire, 
some inclination, some passion, which, as we have 
seen, was avarice It was this base propensity 
which had previously led him to barter the person of 
his Master for a paltry sum of money, as fully appears 
from his subsequent conduct, and which bears .the 
most honourable, disinterested, and unequivocal tes-- 
timony to the purity and imnocency of our Lord’s 
character. If any of you are disposed still to contend,’ 
as it is probable there may be some, that the beng 
generally understood by the Devil, did really enter into, - 
the heart of Judas Iscariot on this. occasion; I must. 


* See page 73. t+ See page 78. 
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then be. allowed to’ state that Jesus had only eleven 
Apostles, the’ twelfth being.a Devil, .as the term 
Diabolos is used in both cases ;. and this will involve 
us in the absurdity of one Devil taking the pone 
of the heart of another Devil. 

We now proceed to the account of the: Acts of thd 
Apostles, given us by the evangelist Luke, where we 
shall find the term Diabolos twice ‘used: The first-4s 
in chap. x. 38; here the Apostle Peter, in his: ad- 
dress to Cornelius and his friends, speaks of Jesus 
of Nazareth as beng anointed of God with the Holy: 
Spirit and with power, and.as going about doing good, 
and healing all who were oppressed: with. Diabolos. 
In Matt. iv. 23, 24, we read, that “ Jesus went 
about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing.all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease among 
the people. And his fame went throughout. all 
Syria; and they brought unto him all sick people, 
that were taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those who were: possessed with demons, and 
those who were lunatic; and those who had the 
palsy, and he healed them.” <It was to.such cures 
as these that the Apostle Peter alluded, when: he 
spoke of Jesus healing all those who were oppressed 
by Diabolos. This will-appear from his own con- 
duct, as. recorded in chap. v. 16, where we read, 
“that there came great multitudes out of the cities 
round about Jerusalem, bringing sick folks to Peter, 
and them that were vexed with unelean spirits,” i. e. 
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demons, “ and he healed them every one.” The 
term healing, or curing, is constantly applied. to the 
removal of such bodily diseases and maladies as have 
been enumerated, and not to the dispossession from 
the human frame of any superhuman, invisible evil 
bemg. In those instances in which our Lord 
makes use of the term Diabolos, we have seen 
that he does not apply it to that evil spirit in 
whom we have been taught, by our catechisms, most 
devoutly to believe. The Apostle Peter cannot be 
supposed to teach any doctrine which he did not 
receive from his Master. And if the Scriptures 
be allowed to be their own interpreter, nothing more 
can be intended. by this expression of the Apostle’s, 
than that Jesus cured every kind of disease, and. 
every kind of malady known among the Jews; and 
some of which had been considered as incurable. 
Schleusner* is of opmion, that demons may be here 
referred to; and these were supposed by the. Jews 
to be the authors of many very afflicting diseases. 
The second passage, and with which we. shall 
conclude, m which the term Diabolos is employed, is 
in Acts xiii. 10, where the Apostle Paul applies it-to 
Bar-Jesus, the Magian. He was a determined and 
malicious adversary to Christ, an avowed and malig- 
nant enemy to the gospel, a violent and bitter oppo- 
nent of the Apostle and his companion Barnabas, 
who was a native of Cyprus, counteracting them, by 


* In verb. diaboros. 
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every means in his power, in their endeavours to 
convert his patron to a knowledge of the truth. _ The 
nature of his opposition to the gospel, and to those 
truths and doctrines delivered by Paul and Barnabas, 
appears very much to resemble that of the Pharisees 
to our Lord, which we have been describing. Hence 
arose the necessity of applying such severe; though 
just epithets to him; and hence also the necessity of 
that prompt and supernatural punishment which was 
inflicted upon him, and particularly as Sergius Paulus 
was their first Heathen convert. “ O! full of all 
subtlety and all mischief! thou child of Diabolos !” 
(sie S1a60A8.)* Jesus applies a similar expression to 
the Pharisees, to which sect it is probable, from his 
profession, that Bar-Jesus belonged: ‘ Woe unto you 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte, and. when he is 
made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell 
(vsoy yeevyx) than yourselves. To be a child of 
Diabolos, or a child of gehenna, means to be a child 
of wickedness, or to be very wicked; so a child of 
God implies that a man is righteous. The Psalmist 
(Ixxxix. 22) speaks of the child of wickedness. And 
in Rom. ix. 8, we read of the children of the flesh not 
being the children of God; but that the children of 
the promise were counted his children. Thus, then, 
it appears, that neither the Apostles Peter nor Paul 


* The Apostle explains his meaning by what follows: “ Thou 
enemy of all righteousness!” ‘“‘ Thou perverter of the right ways 
of the Lord!” See Simpson’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 153. 
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has, In these passages, used the term Diabolos* in 
any sense which can be applied, by those who inter- 
pret Scripture by Scripture, to an evil ‘spirit, who is 
permitted by the benevolent Creator, and the uncea- 
sing Benefactor ‘of his rational creatures,'to be con- 
stantly on the watch to ensnare them to: the com- 
mission of such crimes as. shall gonna a to the 
eternity of hell torments. 


' * This term is used five times by our Lord, as follows : 
(1.) Matt. xiii. 29, where it refers to human enemies of. the 


| gospel. 
(2.) Matt. XXY. 4l, the Roman civil power. 
- (3.) Luke viii, 12, human enemies of the 
gospel, as in Matt. 
| . xill. 29. 

(4.) John vi. 70, _ Judas Iscariot. 
(5.) viii, 44, the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
By John, xii, 2, . | to the avarice of Judas, 
_ Peter, Acts x. 38, &: to every species of sick- 

) ness and disease. 


Paul, © Te) ce the opposition of Bar- 
| Jesus to the gospel. 


/ LECTURE VUE 


Eruesians yi: Il: 


Pur oN THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD, THAT YE MAY BE ABLE TO 
- STAND AGAINST THE WILES OF THE DEVIL. 


Iw the thirteen Epistles which are generally received 
as written by the Apostle Paul, he uses. the term 
Diabolos in only four of them; and in these four it 
occurs eight times: twice in this letter to the Ephe- 
sians ; three times in his first letter to Timothy ; 
twice in his second; and once in his Epistle to 
Titus. In three of these eight instances the trans- 
lators. of the common version have not rendered it 
by their usual term, Devil. 

The first instance that occurs is in chap. iv. of this 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and ver. 27; “ Neither 
give place to Diabolos.” In ver. 25, the Apostle 
exhorts the converts to whom he is writing, “ to put 
away lying, and to speak every man the truth to his 
neighbour ; for we are members,” he says, “ one of 
another. If ye be angry, sin not: let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath: and give not advantage to 
the backbiter,” as Coverdale and others of the early 
translators render it; or, slanderer, as we find’ the 
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same word translated in the common version in 1 
Tim. ii. 11. And this sense of the word is required 
by the connexion in which it is used, as you may 
see by reading the exhortations which follow. The 
meaning evidently is, that they were not to give an 
occasion to their enemies to slander, or reproach 
them with entertaming a spirit of revenge, or malice, 
or hatred towards each other, or even towards their 
Heathen neighbours. For the words d:doves romoy,* 
signify, to give occasion for any thing, or to afford 
an opportunity to the backbiter or slanderer. Here, 
as you may readily ascertain, there is no kind of re- 
ference whatever to any superhuman agency ; con- 
sequently, the Apostle could not intend to allude to 
any such being as the Devil is said to be. 

The next passage is the text.: The Apostle con- 
eludes this letter to the Ephesians by exhorting 
them diligently to cultivate all those Christian dis- 
positions and graces which would confer real honour 
upon them as the disciples of Christ,; to practise 


* “ Aovas tomov, to give place, is used by the best Greek 
writers to signify, the giving a handle, occasion, or opportunity 
to any thing; and so the meaning will be, Give no occasion, by 
long resentment, or settled anger, to the Devil to draw you into 
those sins which are the natural and frequent effects of wrath 
settled into hatred or malice. Or the word which we render 
Devil, may, and often doth, signify slanderer, or accuser; and so 
the advice will be, Give no occasion to men to accuse you of an 
irreconcilable and implacable spirit, who would be glad to re- 
proach ‘you, and the religion you suits » on this account.”— 
Cuanper on. the Ephesians. 
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all those virtues and habits which would. énable 
them’ honourably to. meet that opposition ' which 
they must expect; and to contend with the perse- 
cutions which awaited those who were determined - 
to preserve their fidelity to Christ, and to remain 
faithful to his cause, to the end of life. The duties 
which would thus be incumbent on them, the Apos- 
tle states in highly figurative language; comparing 
them to the several parts of the armour in which 
soldiers were then accustomed to be equipped, when 
about to enter on an obstinate engagement with an 
enemy. They were first to strengthen themselves in 
the Lord, and with his mighty power. Then they 
were to put on the whole armour of God, that they 
might be able to stand against, or withstand, the 
wiles or devices of Diabolos, the adversary or the 
accuser, as this word is twice translated in the com- 
mon version; 2 Tim. i. 3, and Titus i. 3. The 
wiles and devices of the adversary evidently allude to 
the artifice, deceptions, and circumvention * adopted 
in the game of wrestling among the Greeks, as ap- 
pears from the introduction of the term 2xaA7 in the 
next verse. It is said by those who have witnessed 


* Meodera, occulta et fraudulenta circumyentio; artificium cal- 
lidum, insidiz, dolus. Hep. The same word is employed in chap. 
iv. 14, where it can only refer to human craft and subtlety. 

t “* Plutarch tells us, Symp. L. 2, p. 368, Teynxolalov car wavewo- 
yolaloy ray abrnnalwy thy wadyy ecay, 4 yap mary por Sones Te THAaLELY, 
dmep ect OY amalyc, kas doAs KalabadrAs 5 That wrestling was the most 
artful and subtle of all the ancient games, and that the name of 
it was derived from a word, which signifies to throw.a man dowm 
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and described this game, that more ‘manceuvering, 
dissemblance, and stratagem, were practised in it, 
than in any other of the ‘celebrated Grecian games. 
They were, therefore, human circumventions to 
which the Apostle here refers; and not the’ wiles 
and devices of any superhuman being. — This is 
confirmed by the reasons which he assigns for giving 
this advice : “ For we not only have to wrestle 
against flesh and blood ;” not against invisible spirits, 
but against those. adversaries» who were tangible, 
who were “flesh and blood,” those accusers. with 
whom they had personally. to: contend, and also 
against the civil.and idolatrous powers of the age; 
“against the principalities, against the rulers of this 
dark age, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” 
or, as Coverdale reads, “ under heaven.” | ‘The words 
which, in the common version, are rendered “ against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world,” which many, 
and perhaps some of you, imagine, refer to the Devil 
and his angels, are, in the Bishops’ Bible, translated, 
“ against worldly governors of the darkness of this 
world ;” and’ by the learned Hammond, “ against 
the worldly ‘rulers of this age.” They both,’ with 
Coverdale, Cranmer, and others, understand the ex- 
pressions in this verse to allude to the opposing, ido- 


by deceit and craft. And it is certain, that persons who under- 
stand this exercise have many fetches, and turns, and changes of 
posture, which they make use of to supplant and trip up their 
adversaries. And it is with great justice, that a state of perse- 
cution is compared to it.”’—Caanpuer's Ephesians. - 
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latrous powers of this world ; and not, to,any aerial, 
supernatural, or superhuman opponents or powers. 
It further appears, that they were human -wiles or 
devices to which the Apostle alludes in. the text, 
from-what is said in ver. 13; “ Wherefore take unto 
you the whole armour of God, that ye may beable 
to withstand in the evil day,” in the time of trial and 
persecution; “and having done all,” i. e. having 
successfully withstood your enemies, “ ye may stand. 
up,” remain firm and courageous at- your post. . It 
will not, I think, be denied, that the whole passage, 
from ver. 10 to. 19, is highly figurative; and if the 
language of the whole be figurative, the whole must 
be .so interpreted... We cannot take one_ half of a 
sentence literally, while all the rest is acknowledged 
to be metaphorical : this may be supporting a system, 
but not illustrating the Scriptures. Ver. 16 contains 
an additional proof, if any be necessary, that all the 
agents employed by the Apostle in this passage, are 
human: “ Above all,” he says, “ taking the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all. the 
fiery darts* of the wicked.” I am rather surprised 


* The Apostle having employed military terms, refers very 
naturally to military practices., The shields, of the ancients were 
of iron or of brass ;. they were large, and so constructed, as easily — 
to afford protection to the whole body, unless when. assailed by 
the fiery darts to which an allusion is here made. | Livy, xxi. 
1..8, describes these darts, in-his. account’ of the noble stand 
which the Spanish allies of the Romans, the. Saguntines, (Mor- 
viedro, in Valencia,) made against Hannibal, and the Carthagi- 
nians, when besieged by them. He says, ‘‘ The shaft of this dart 
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that the common version did not here read wicked 
one; to have been consistent they should have done 
so, as it is the same word they thus translated in 
1 John ii. 8, 10. 

Paul here recommends to the Ephesian converts 
the taking the shield of faith, by which they would 
be enabled to extinguish the fiery or burning darts 
of the wicked : i. e., divested of its metaphor, a faith 
in Christ would produce that confidence and trust in 
the kind and protecting providence of God, which 
would enable them to meet, to contend with, and 
support themselves under, the severest trials and 
persecutions of their enemies. These enemies were 
certainly human from the description here given of 
them. They were men, as appears from the terms 
*¢ flesh and blood :” “ handle me and see,” said our 


was long and round, resembling a javelin, except towards the 
point, which was of iron, and square. This point was bound round 
with tow, and saturated with pitch. It was three feet long, and 
so constructed as to be capable of passing through the shield 
into the bodies of the enemy. If, however, it should happen to 
penetrate the shield, without entering the body, it occasioned 
considerable terror; since being set on fire before it was dis- 
charged from the hand, it acquired by its motion a much stronger 
flame, and led him whose shield was penetrated by it, to disen- 
gage himself from his shield, by which he became exposed to the 
subsequent attacks of the enemy.” 

Virgil, also, (4ineid, ix. 1. 705,) speaks of one of these fiery 
darts, which, from its size and the noise it made in passing 
through the air, must have been discharged from some engine 
contrived for the purpose ; and which appears to have been fre- 

} quently the case. 
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Lord to his incredulous disciple Thomas; :“ for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have ;” 
and where there are flesh and bones, there must be 
blood. These enemies, then, were those Jewish 
opposers and accusers of the Christians who, as well 
as their Heathen adversaries and persecutors, were 
very active in endeavouring to counteract the mi- 
nistry of Paul, in all the Christian churches that he 
planted. | 
We come now to the Apostle’s first letter to Timo- 
thy, in which he uses the term Diabolos three times. 
In giving his instructions to Timothy concerning 
the office of an overseer, or, according to the com- 
mon version, bishop, in the congregation of Christian 
worshippers at Ephesus, he says, (chap. ii. 6,) that 
he should not be a novice, lest, being lifted up with 
pride, he fall into condemnation from Diabolos, i. e. 
the accuser; for it is thus the word is rendered in 
2 Tim. iii. 3, and in that to Titus ii. 3. The Devil 
is usually considered as the instigator of pride, and 
to be himself proverbially proud; nay, it is said 
that God hurled him from heaven as a punishment 
for his pride: he would not therefore be displeased 
with those who were lifted up with pride and self- 
deceit, but would rather be gratified in witnessing 
such dispositions, and consider those who indulge 
them as his votaries. Coverdale, Cranmer, and 
others, have rendered Diabolos, in this verse, by 
evil speaker: and thus they have also translated it 
in the next verse; “ The overseer ought to have a 
good testimony from those without, lest he fall into 
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reproach and a snare of the evil speaker.” Similar | 
to this is the: advice of the Apostle Peter (1 Epist. 
il. 16): “ Having a good conscience, that, whereas 
they speak evil of: you, as of evil doers, they may 
be ashamed. that falsely accuse your. good conver- 
sation in Christ.” In ver. 11, Diabolos occurs again, 
and here again they read. evil speakers;. and the 
common :;version,: slanderers; and: why not have so 
rendered it in vers. 6, 7, as their predecessors did? 
It. would have much. more accurately expressed the 
meaning of the Apostle, for here is not the slightest 
allusion to.any superhuman slanderers, evil speakers, 
or accusers. 

In writing a eat? letter to his young: friend 
Timothy, (chap. i. 26,) Paul, in giving him some in- 
structions for the regulation of his conduct towards 
those factious Jews who were every where endea- 
vouring to subvert the gospel by their. absurd and 
ridiculous objections, recommends, (ver. 23,) that he 
would shun those foolish and unlearned questions, 
which they were so desirous of agitating, knowing 
that they beget quarrels; and a servant of the Lord 
must not quarrel, but be gentle towards all, ready to 
teach, patient of wrong, with meekness instructing 
those who oppose themselves, if, by any means, 
God may turn their minds, to an acknowledgment 
of the truth, and they who have been taken captive 
by Diabolos, the accuser, may recover themselves 
out of his snare, to the will of God. Our transla- 
tors themselves have rendered Diabolos, accuser, in 
ver. 3 of the next chapter; where. the, Apostle, in 
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characterizing the times which he was foretelling, 
speaks of men becoming unholy, without natural 
affection, truce-breakers, diaboloi, here rendered in the 
common version, false accusers: if this had been at- 
tended to in the other passages we have examined, the 
English reader would not have been so much misled. 

The Apostle, in his letter to Titus, gives him 
directions for the honourable discharge of his duties, 
as overseer of the Christian community, in the 
island of Creté. He desires him to exhort the aged 
women* likewise, that they be in all behaviour, as 
becometh holiness, not diaboloi, not devils certainly ; 
nor have our translators been so ungallant, even to 
aged women: but why not have been equally con- 
siderate in other instances? Wickliff says these 
females were not to be slanderers, and the common 
version, that they were not to be false accusers. 

From the preceding remarks it appears, that the 
Apostle Paul did not teach, and, consequently, that 
he did not believe in the existence of any such evil, 
destructive, and malicious spirit as the Devil is de- 
scribed by divines. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews next presents itself to 
our attention. And here we find it only once used, 
in chap. i. 14. The author, desirous of arresting 
the attention of his countrymen, and of directing it - 


_* The Devil and his angels are always considered, I believe, 
to be of the masculine gender; but diabolos is here applied to 
women, as well as men, and it is a just application: A:aboroc, o, %, 
ealumniator, criminator, obtrectator. Apud Athen. unde superl. 
Aiaboawraios, Aristoph, in Equit.. Vid. Scapule lex. in verb, Badrw, 
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to the general contents of his letter to them, begins 
with making several quotations from the Jewish 
Scriptures, in illustration of the position he wished 
to establish in their minds—the superiority of the 
office and mission of Christ to those of Moses, and 
of the Christian to the Mosaic dispensation. He 
here quotes Isaiah viii, 18: ‘ Behold !” says the pro- 
phet, “ I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me,” i. e. his own children, as appears from what 
follows, ‘‘ are for signs and for wonders in Israel,” 
that God would eventually be their deliverer and 
protector. The author adds, “ Forasmuch, then, as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood,” 1. e. 
were human beings, “ he,” Christ, “ himself also 
partook of them, that, through his death, he might 
destroy him who hath the power of death, that is, 
Diabolos ;” but, surely, not that being usually called 
the Devil: for the Devil cannot be the inflictor of 
death ; since we are assured, that it is God who 
hath determined: the days of man, who hath fixed 
the number of his months, and the boundary, be- 
yond which he cannot pass. (Job xiv, 5.) No man 
can ransom another, nor give unto God an expiation 
for him, so that he might not see corruption. (Psalm 
xlix. 9.) And the Apostle Peter says, (Acts x. 42,) 
that he was commanded to preach unto the people, 
that Jesus was ordained of God, to be the judge of 
the living and of the dead. Where, then, do we 
find that the Devil hath been invested with the 
power of death over mankind? Not in the Scrip- 
tures, but in the writings and assertions of those who 
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declare him to be “an enemy to God and man,” and 
represent him as “using his utmost endeavours to 
rob God of his glory and men of their souls.” Nor 
ean this “enemy of God and man,” possess any 
power to inflict mortal diseases on the human race, 
so as, at his will and appoimtment, to terminate in 
death ; since we read in the Scriptures, that it is 
God who killeth and who reviveth; (1 Sam. ui. 6;) 
life and death, therefore, must be in the power of 
God alone, and of his appointment, and not in that 
of the Devil. In the passage under consideration, 
it is said, that he, Jesus, “‘ might destroy him who 
hath the power of death.” Did Christ destroy, by 
his death, the power of him who is called the Devil? 
Certainly not; since his advocates maintain that he 
still exists, and not merely exists, but is as strong, as 
powerful, active, vigilant, and destructive, as ever. 
What was it, then, which Christ is here said to have 
destroyed? The following verse will, I think, satis- 
factorily explain this to us: “And deliver them who, 
through fear of death, were, all their life-time, sub- 
ject to bondage.” Who were those that all their 
life-time, were subject to this fear of death? Were 
they not the Heathen nations, among whom Jesus 
had, by his death, spread abroad the light of future 
life and immortality, and thus destroyed the power 
of death over mankind, and delivered them from 
that mental bondage in which they had previously 
lived? ‘ Now ye know,” says the Apostle John, 
(1 Epist. in. 5,) “that he,” Jesus, “ appeared to take 
away our sins;” it was, then, by leading men to 
: M 2. 
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forsake their sins, that he destroyed the power of 
death, i. e. Diabolos: sin and diabolos, are, there- 
fore, here synonymous. It is nothing unusual, with 
_ the Scripture writers, to personify sin. The Apostle 
Paul, (in Rom. vi. 12,) describes sin as reigning ; im 
ver. 23, he represents it as giving wages; and in ch. 
vil. 11, he mentions sin as having slain him. In 2 
Thess. ii., he points out the enemies and corrupters of 
the gospel, under the appellation of the man of sin. 
Those, therefore, who were delivered from the fear of 
death, by the death of Christ, and in bondage to which 
they had hitherto lived, must have been the Heathens, 
whose idolatrous practices and habits are frequently 
denominated the enemies and adversaries of Christ. 
And the sinfulness of these practices and habits ap- 
pears to me to be what the writer alludes to, when 
he uses the figurative term Diabolos. Thus much is 
certain, it could not be the Devil, since his believers 
confidently affirm, that he still retains all his mis- 
chievous powers, and his malignant inclination to 
employ them, in his enmity to God and the de- 
struction of the human race. ‘To whatever, there- 
fore, the writer may be supposed to refer, it could 
not be to this malicious inflicter of the eternal tor- 
ments of hell, stmce neither he, nor his power, nor 
his torments, are acknowledged to have been de- 
stroyed, by the death of Christ, as Heathenism was, 
wherever the gospel was promulgated. 

The Apostle James makes use of this term once 
in his letter to the Asiatic Jewish converts (chap. iv. 
7): “Resist Diabolos, and he will flee from you.” 
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In the preceding chapter the Apostle hhad been re- 
commending to his readers to permit the conscious- 
ness of their own infirmities and failings to operate 
as an inducement with them to be candid and. for- 
bearing in their observations: on the conduct of 
others. He then enjoins on them the cultivation’ of 
heavenly, or gospel wisdom, which he assures them 
would be productive of the best consequences, by 
leading them into the practice of peace, harmony, 
meekness, kindness, and love, towards one another, 
and towards all men. In this chapter he endeavours 
to prove this, by shewing the ill effects of a want of 
these virtues. After which he assures them, that 
the friendship of the men of this world, who, by the 
indulgence of their vicious passions, were led into 
quarrels and contentions of every kind, was enmity 
with God. Pride being one great source of these 
strifes and envyings among men, the Apostle ac- 
quaints them that “ God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble:” he entreats them to 
avoid this fertile source of contention; Do ye, there- 
fore, submit yourselves to God, and resist Diabolos, 
this enemy to your peace and happiness, and he will 
flee from you. Withstand pride, and you avoid all 
the evil and bad passions which result from its in- 
dulgence. Withstand Diabolos, 1. e. the sinful love 
of the world, of which he had been speaking, and 
you will avoid all the mischiefs which follow in its 
train. Withstand this sinful love of the world, and 
you will become victorious over every enemy to 
your happiness; and, instead of being the enemies, 
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you will become the friends of God. _ If it were that 
being called the Devil which these Jewish converts 
were to resist, then the Apostle exhorted them to re- 
sist a being of whom they could have no knowledge; 
since the Jewish Scriptures had afforded them no 
information on the subject. But if it were. pride, 
and its accompanying bad passions, which they 
were to resist, then he has offered them a sufficient 
motive to induce them to attempt it, by assuring 
them that God resists the proud, while he sheweth 
favour to the humble. If it were sin, and the 
wicked passions he had mentioned, that they were 
to resist, then he has instructed them in the proper 
way of doing it, by exhorting them to draw nigh to 
God, giving them the assurance that, then, God 
would draw nigh to them, and aid them by his di- 
vine influence. If it were any superhuman being 
they were to resist, the Apostle has omitted to fur- 
nish them with the necessary information concerning 
the nature, the character, the power, and propensi- 
ties of this being, whom he called upon them to 
resist ; for, as Jews, they would require it: nor did 
he, as was certainly necessary, supply them with 
any suitable or proper advice to enable them to ac- 
complish it. But if it were hatred and strife, ma- 
lice and revenge, which he exhorted them to resist 
and avoid, then he has made them acquainted with 
the corresponding means of doing it. ‘“ Cleanse 
your ‘hands, ye sinners!” This exhortation evidently 
alludes to some excesses which had been committed 
in théir quarrels and contentions; see vers. 5 and 6 
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of the next chapter. The expression, “ cleanse your 
hands,” has a reference to the purification that was 
considered to be necessary after the hands had been 
polluted by vice, or the commission of some great 
crime; especially when their hands were stained 
with blood. Thus, Moses, in the expiation which 
he appointed for a murder, when the murderer 
was unknown, ordained, that the elders or magis- 
trates of the city, nearest to the spot where the 
murder had been committed, should wash their 
hands over the expiatory heifer. (Deut. xxi. 6.) 
Thus, also, the prophet Isaiah (i. 15, 16): “ When 
ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you; even when ye multiply prayer, I will 
not hear; for your hands are full of blood. Wash 
ye, make ye clean; remove ye far away the evil of 
your doings from mine eyes.” This washing of 
hands was considered as a solemn disavowal of a 
crime, or the pledge of innocency, as in the case of | 
Pilate, Matt. xxvii. 24; or of David, Psalm xxvi. 6: 
it was, also, a practice common among the Hea- 
thens. The Apostle then exhorts those who had 
practised deceit and dissimulation, to purify their 
hearts ;—“ Purify your hearts, ye double-minded ! 
and speak not evil one of another.” Such being the 
nature of the exhortations given by James to the 
Jewish converts, we cannot, with any justness of in- 
terpretation, consider this as alluding to any such 
superhuman enemy of mankind, as the devil-believ- 
ers describe this idol of theirs to be. 

The Apostle Peter, too, makes use of the term 
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Diabolos only once, 1 Epist. v. 8. He exhorts the 
elders of the Christian communities towhom he writes, 
carefully to teach those who were young among them ; 
to communicate their instructions with mildness and 
meekness ; and to be themselves examples of what 
they taught. He also exhorts the younger to submit 
themselves unto the elder, and that each should 
practise humility one towards another, and resignation 
to the appointments of God. And, particularly, he 
exhorts them all to be sober, and to be on their 
guard against their adversary, the false accuser, whom 
he describes as going about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour: “ Be sober, be vigilant, be- 
cause your adversary,* Diabolos,” (the false accuser, 
as our translators render the word in 2 Tim. iii. 2, 
and Titus u. 3,) “as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.”-}+ The enemies and 


* AyiidiKxos signifies one who accuses another in a court of 
justice. (See Matt. v. 25; Luke xii, 58, xviii. 3; Herodian, 
Lib. vii. Cap. xvii.) The metaphor of a roaring lion, .“ seeking 
whom he may devour,” is commonly used in Scripture to de- 
note any fierce and powerful adversary. See Simpson’s Essays, 
Vol. I. p. 148. | 
- + Mors is described by the poets, as ravenous, treacherous, 
and furious; and as roving about open-mouthed, and ready to 
swallow up all that come in her way. She is represented, like 
the gladiators, called retiares, pursuing men with a net, as catching 
and dragging them to their tombs or, as surrounding persons, 
like the hunters of old, with her toils, and as encompassing them 
on every side. This way of hunting, by enclosing a great 
number of beasts, is very distinctly described by Statius. Plu- 
‘tarch speaks of toils twelve miles long, This custom came from 
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false accusers of the early converts to Christianity 
are very appositely compared to a roaring lion, be- 
cause lions are said to roar when most hungry, or in 
the act of seizing their prey. This simile of the 
roaring lion, applied to the Devil, has been considered 
to be sonorous, sublime, and peculiarly expressive ; 
the roaring of a lion, however, is no unusual compa- 
rison. Thus David, (Ps. xxii. 14,) when describing 
the enemies by whom he had been surrounded, 
compares them to the fierce bulls of Bashan, who 
had opened wide their mouths against him, like a 
ravenous and roaring lion. Solomon says, not in- 
aptly, (Prov. xxviii. 15,) that a wicked ruler over a 
helpless people, is like a roaring lon. ‘The prophet 
Ezekiel, (chap. xxii. 25,) compares the false prophets 
to a roaring lion, tearing its prey. The prophet 
Zephaniah, (chap. ii. 3,) reproving Jerusalem and 
all her guides and rulers, compares the princes in 
the midst of her to roaring lions. It appears, 
then, to be no uncommon simile with the Scrip- 
ture writers to compare human enemies to roaring 
lions. And as the word translated adversary refers 
to a human accuser in a court of justice, Diabolos 
must refer to a human calumniator, or slanderer, as 
the common version reads it in 1 Tim. i. 11, or the 
false accuser ; for all of these epithets are applicable 
to the adversaries of the Christians. Diabolos is 


the East, where it is still practised. David alludes to it, Psalm 
exvi. 3: ‘© The snares of death encompassed me round about.” 
Spence’s Polymetis. | 
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here said to walk about, which cannot be considered 
as accurately describing the movements of an invisible 
spirit, although some of his strenuous advocates 
maintain that he walked from the desart of Judea 
to Jerusalem with our Lord. That no superhuman 
adversary, indeed, could be intended by the apostle, 
appears clearly from what follows— whom resist.” 
How? By remaining firm in the faith, knowing 
that the same sufferings which were inflicted on them 
by human persecutors, their brethren in the world 
were also undergoing. Dhiabolos, this roaring lion, 
must, therefore, refer to those adversaries of the 
Christians, who falsely accused them in the courts 
of justice, and whom they were thus to withstand.* 

The Apostle John, 1 Epist. i. 8, uses the term 
Diabolos three times, and once in ver. 10. In the 
seventh verse, we find him addressing his converts in 
the following language: “ Dear children! let no one 
lead you astray: whoso practiseth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he, Jesus, is righteous. Whoso 
committeth sin is of Diabolos, for Diabolos hath 
sinned from the beginning; and for this end did the 
Son of God appear, that he might destroy the works 
of Diabolos.” Diabolos must here refer to the oppo- 
sition which the Jewish rulers and the Pharisees had 


* Dr. Markland thinks Diabolos, in this passage, refers to the 
Jews, and with great justness; for they were malicious accusers 
and calumniators, as well as persecutors, of the Christians at that 
time. See Bowyer’s Crit. Conjec, &c. p. 46]. 
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made to the gospel from the time that Christ entered 
on his ministry.* Jesus, however, the Apostle here 
states to have been manifested that he might destroy 
this malicious opposition of the Jews, and that his 
religion might supersede that of Moses. “ No son 
of God,” continues John, (ver. 9,) “ committeth sin, 
for he keepeth to his parentage, and cannot sin, — 
because he is a son of God. Hereby are discovered 
the children of God, and the children of Diabolos ; 
whoso doth not practise righteousness, is not of God, 
nor he that loveth not his brother. For this is the 
charge that ye heard, from the beginning, that ye 
love one another.” Not such love as Cain mani- 
fested, who was of the wicked.§ In the whole of 
this passage, we find the terms diabolos and sin 
employed one for the other. In ver. 5, the Apostle 
says, that Jesus was manifested to take away the sins 
of men; in ver. 8, he says, “For this end did the 
Son of God appear, that he might destroy the works 
of Diabolos.” These expressions clearly imply the 
same thing; that Jesus was manifested, or appointed 
of God, to take away, or destroy, the effects of sin. 
The children of Diabolos are here opposed to the 
children of God. In ver. 10, the children of Dia- 
bolos are said not to practise righteousness; but in 
ver. 7, the children of God are said to practise 
righteousness, and to be righteous, even as Jesus 
is righteous. Duiabolos is, therefore, evidently used 


* See p. 143. ft See ibid. 
{ Wakefield’s translation. § Sce pp. 118, 119, 141. 
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by the apostle John, for the children of wickedness. 
There does not appear to be any allusion whatever 
in his mind or language, to the suggestions of any 
angelic, malignant spirit, influencing the hearts of 
men, so as to lead them on to an eternity of torments 
with him in the fire of hell. This is the only pas- 
_sage in which the Apostle has made use of the term ; 
and we cannot suppose that he would use it in any 
sense essentially different from that of his Master, 
Teacher, and Friend, when he applied it to Judas, a 
fellow-disciple, and which he has himself recorded. 
The term Diabolos is once found in the Epistle of 
Jude. This epistle appears to be addressed to Chris- 
tian converts generally, with a view to caution them 
against adopting any of the numerous and gross 
errors which had been introduced into many of the 
Christian communities, by pointing out to them the 
great and severe punishments which were in reserve 
for all determined opposers and wilful corrupters of 
the truth, as delivered by Jesus. The author tells 
them, that it had been his intention to write to them 
concerning the nature of their common salvation ; 
but that he had since found it to be necessary to 
exhort them earnestly to contend for those doctrines 
which were taught by Jesus, and by those who had 
been commissioned by him, because there were 
certain men who had craftily introduced themselves 
into their societies, and who were ungodly men, 
turning the kindness of God into impurity, and denying 
God, the only supreme ruler, and our Lord: Jesus 


Christ ; men who, while they professed to have . 
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abandoned their idolatrous worship, adhered to their 
idolatrous practices, and endeavoured to make the 
gospel conform to their vicious and depraved conduct, 
by their perversions and corruptions of it. The wri- 
ter proceeds to remind them of God’s having delivered 
the children of Israel. from the bondage of Egypt, 
and afterwards destroyed thase of them who rebelled 
and did not believe in him; an account of which you 
may read in Numbers xxv., where we find that no 
less than twenty-four thousand suffered. for their ido- 
latrous practices. He then refers to those who, 
before the flood, forsaking God, and becoming ido- 
laters, were punished* by the destruction of the old 
world, thus reserving them by death, under darkness 
in everlasting chains, 1. e. in the grave, for judgment 
at the great day. ‘The third example of the destruc- 
tion of idolatry and its impurities, produced by this 
writer, is that of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
And these abominable corrupters of the gospel are 
accused of a similar licentious and idolatrous conduct. 
Like the ancient inhabitants of these cities, they are 
said to despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities. 
Hence some persons have imagined that it is highly 
indecorous and improper to speak in a degrading or 
disrespectful manner of the Devil; and, particularly, 
as Michael did not presume to utter a railing expres- 
sion at him, but respectfully said, “ The Lord rebuke 


* See the Theological Repository, Vol. V. p. 166; and Henley’s 
Dissertation concerning the Angels that sinned, and who kept 
not their First Estate, 
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thee.”* In the ninth verse, the writer begins to 
draw another line of comparison between these im- 
pure corrupters of the doctrines of Christ, and the 
transactions of former times, in order to warn his 
readers against following their example. He _ first 
adduces a dispute between some superhuman being, 
whom he calls the archgngel Michael, (but on what 
authority we know not,) and the Devil.~ “The 
history of this dispute,” says Michaelis, ¢ “ which 
has the appearance of a Jewish fable, is not very 
easy at present to discover ; because the book from 
which it is supposed to have been taken by the 
author of this epistle is no longer extant.” 

In ver. 11, he proceeds in his description of these 
profligate corrupters of the gospel, and says, they 


* «To the doctrine which St. Jude inculcates by this quotation, 
that we ought not to speak evil of dignities, not even of the 
fallen angels, but that we should leave judgment to God, I have 
no objection. And I really think that they transgress the bounds 
of propriety, who make it their business, either in the pulpit or 
in their writings, to represent the Devil as an object of detes- 
tation, since, notwithstanding his fall, he is still a being of a 
superior order. This reminds me of a certain oriental sect, 
which Niebuhr met with in the neighbourhood of the river Zab, in 
Assyria, and which for the same reason as that which I have just 
assigned, will not suffer any one to speak evil of the Devil.” 
Michaelis’ Introd. New Test., by Marsh, Ch. xxix. Sect. iv. 
p- 392. 

t¢ Origen found a Greek book, called “ The Assumption of 
Moses,” in which this very story of the dispute about the body of 
Moses, between the Archangel and the Devil, is related, See 
p. 9, note, from Michaelis. 

+ Chap. xxvill. Sect. iv. p. 378. 
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have gone in the way of Cain, i. e. by accusing, 
calumniating, and persecuting unto death, the true 
disciples of Jesus ; and that, for such an unnatural 
conduct, such a rebellion against the authority of 
Christ, they would suffer a punishment similar to 
Korah and his associates, who rebelled against the 
lawful authority of Moses and Aaron. He points 
out the errors of those to whom he here alludes, by 
saying, they were greedy after the errors of Balaam. 
These were, according to John, (Rev. 11. 14,)-“ eating 
things sacrificed to idols, and committing fornication.” 
And since Nicolaus in Greek, has the same meaning 
as Balaam in Hebrew, the followers of Balaam are 
there called Nicolaites. (Ver. 15.) Now it is well 
known that the Nicolaites were a sect of the Gnos- 
tics.* — 

The author afterwards endeavours to convince the 
converts to whom he writes, of the very great disgrace 
they would incur by connecting themselves in any 
way with such wicked and abandoned characters ; 
by associating with such false, delusive, and depraved 
teachers; or by permitting men of such profligate ha- 
bits and unholy lives to unite with them in any acts 
of Christian love and fellowship. He then proceeds 
to assure them that the Lord would come with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment. against 
all the unholy deeds and profane speeches of such 
ungodly men, quoting, in support of his assertion, 


* See Michaelis, p. 360. | 
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the prophecies of Enoch.* This book, indeed, is 
sufficiently ascertamed to be apocryphal by its 
contents.~ Mr. Bruce, who presented one of 
the three copies he brought to Europe to the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, says, that the quotation in 
Jude is word for word the same as in the second 
chapter of that. work. “ All that is material, to 
say further concerning the book of Enoch,” says 
Mr. Bruce, “ is, that it is a Gnostic book, con- 
taining the age of the Emims, Anakims, and Egre- 
gores, descendants of the sons of God, when they 
fell in love with the daughters of men, and had sons 


* “Tt is manifest, that the book called the Prophecies of Enoch, 
was a mere Jewish forgery, and that too a very unfortunate one, 
since, in all human probability, the use of letters was unknown 
in the time of Enoch, and, consequently, he could not have left 
behind him any written prophecies.” Michaelis, uf sup. p. 393. 

+ These are given by Mr. Murray, the biographer of Mr. 
Bruce, and the editor of the second edition (8vo0.) of his Travels 
into Abyssinia, in Vol. II. p. 425. Since this Lecture was de- — 
livered, Dr. Laurence, Regius Professor of Hebrew, &c., in the 
University of Oxford, has published a translation of this book. 
The second chapter is as follows: ‘ Behold he comes with ten 
thousands of his saints to execute judgment upon them, to destroy 
the wicked, and to reprove all the carnal for every thing which 
the sinful and ungodly have done, and committed against him.” 
This is the whole of the chapter, and is what Jude has quoted 
from this book, in verses 14, 15. What Jude asserts, in verse 6, 
concerning the angels who kept not their first estate, appears to 
be taken from chap. vii., chap. x. 16, 17, and chap. xxi. of this 
prophecy. The 18th chapter contains a description of~ this 
prison, as seen by Enoch, 
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by them, who were giants.°* From this book of 
Jude, then, no Christian can be authorized to esta- 
blish any doctrine, as a doctrine of the gospels nor 
to adduce it as evidence in favour of the existence of 
the Devil,¥ in direct opposition to every part of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 


* Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, Vol. II. p. 423, In Chap. vii. 
Sect. ii. Ver. 9, of the Prophecy, are the names of their leaders. 

+ “It appears that we have very little reason for placing the 
Epistle of St. Jude among the sacred writings. If the ancient 
church had decided positively in its favour, this decision would 
not convince me, that the Epistle of St. Jude was inspired ; but 
the ancient church is so divided on the subject, that whoever is 
guided by it, must at least suspect, or rather reject, the Epistle of 
St. Jude. And if we are directed in our judgment by the con- 
tents of the Epistle, we shall have still no inducement to believe 
that it is a sacred and divine work.” “I cannot, therefore, 
acknowledge that this Epistle is canonical. And I have really 
some doubts whether it be not even a forgery, made in the name 
of Jude, by some person who borrowed the chief part of his 
materials from the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and added some 
few of his own.” See Michaelis, ut sup. pp. 394, 395. 

¢ For the information of the believers and advocates of this 
fallen angelic dignitary, I subjoin a description of him, taken 
from a work of similar authority with “The Assumption of 
Moses,” “ The Prophecies of Enoch,’ and “ The Epistle of 
Jude,” as given by Mr. Bruce (Vol. II. p. 424). After having 
enumerated the immense army of Satniel, he adds, “ that his 
stature was one hundred thousand, seven hundred cubits, angelic 
measure. His head was like a great mountain ; his mouth about 
forty cubits. His eyebrows were three days’ journey asunder, 
When he wished to turn about his eye-balls, he could scarcely do 
it in a week’s time. He had hands seventy cubits long, and 
feet seven thousand. His face was aday’s journey,” &c, 
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There are five instances of. the use of the term 
Diabolos* in the book -of the Revelations. But asI 
shall have to refer to that book, in the next. Lecture, 
I shall postpone the examination of them. till that 
time. | : 


-*- This term is used eight times by Paul : 


Ephes, iv, 27, where it implies a slanderer. 

ea SH accuser. 
1 Tim. iii. 6, 7, evil speakers. 
. Bria slanderers. 
2 Tim. i. 26, accuser. 

Me gs false acusers. 
Titus ii. 3, false accusers. 
‘Heb. ii. 14, | Heathenism. 
James iv. 7, pride and revenge. 

1 Peter v. 8, | false accusers. 


1 John iii. 8, 10, where it is used synonymously vies sin. 
| qude 9, an opponent to an archangel. 


LECTURE IX. 


Joux xu. 31: 


Now IS THE JUDGMENT OF THIS WORLD ; Now SHALL THE 
PRINCE OF THIS WORLD BE CAST OUT. 


We are this evening to inquire into the meaning of 
such other expressions as are supposed. to refer, or 
have been applied to an invisible, powerful, and 
malignant spirit, who is described as a most wicked 
angel, the implacable enemy of the human.race, who 
is surprisingly subtle, whose malice is deadly, whose 
activity and diligence are equal.to his malice, and 
who has a mighty number ,of - principalities and 
powers under his command.* . The text is considered 
as referring to him, under the character of “ the 
Prince of this world.” -It will. be necessary to exa- 
mine the context. that we may be enabled to judge 
for ourselves, whether Jesus intended to designate, 
by the expression, any such being. 

From ver. 20, we find, that, four days before our 
Lord’s crucifixion, there were among those who 
came to worship at Jerusalem, and to. celebrate the 
passover, some Greeks. These were either. Jews 


'* See Cruden, art, Devil. 9° © 1c 
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residing in Greece, or, more probably, devout Gen- 
tiles of that nation, who were proselytes, not to the 
Mosaic ritual, but to the belief and worship of 
Jehovah, as God alone, the Creator and Preserver of 
his rational offspring. These proselytes were desirous 
of some personal intercourse with Jesus, and made 
application to Philip for that purpose: he and his 
brother untertook to introduce them. As soon as 
Jesus knew who they were, and for what purpose 
they came to him, he immediately anticipated the 
animating idea of the blessings of his gospel being 
communicated to the whole Gentile world, after his 
resurrection: “ The hour is come that the Son of 
Man shall be glorified.” Then addressing himself 
‘to his disciples, and to those who accompanied them, 
he proceeds to shew that his crucifixion was necessary 
to the’establishment of the truth of his gospel, and to 
its general prevalence: “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He who loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he who hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man 
receive me, let him follow me; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be; if any man serve 
me, him will my Father honour.” Anticipating 
also the pain and anguish necessarily attendant on 
the mode of death which he knew his enemies 
would inflict upon him, he said, “ Now is my soul 
troubled ; yet, how shall I say, Father, save me from 
this hour, when for this cause I am come, for the 


sake of this very hour? Therefore, O Father, glo- 
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rify thy name. Then there came a voice from 
Heaven, saying, ‘ I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again.” * This was a public attestation to 
these Gentiles and others, that Jesus was a messenger 
and prophet.of God; and finding they knew not in 
what way to account for the voice they had heard, he 
assures them that it came, not because of him, but 
for their sakes. He proceeds to acquaint them with 
the horrid deed which the Jewish rulers were about 
to perpetrate, and what would be the fatal result to 
them and to the nation for rejecting him, after this 
repeated and public testimony to the message which 
he had delivered to them from God. The Sanhedrim 
was about to pass a sentence of crucifixion on him; 
and when he had been lifted up, or crucified, he 
should draw all men after him; his resurrection from 
the dead would be such a public and undeniable 
proof of the truth of his mission, that all the nations 
of the world would be induced to receive his gospel. 
He then tells them what would be the consequence 
to those who thus obstinately rejected and ignomi- 
niously executed him; that they would themselves 
be rejected from a participation in the blessings of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, while those who were con- 
sidered as aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, 
would be freely admitted: “ Now will this world pass 
sentence; now will the prince of this world be scorn- 
fully rejected” for this sentence, 


* Wakefield’s translation. See also Markland in Bowyer, 
yp. 170, who proposes a similar rendering. 
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.~ The expression “ this world,” appears to: be limited 
by our Lord to his own nation. _ We have an exam- 
ple of such limitation in that part of his prayer to his 
heavenly Father, a few hours before his crucifixion, 
which is récorded by John. In chap. xvii. 9, we 
find him thus expressing himself: “I pray for them,” 
i. é. his disciples; “I pray not for the world,” not 
for the Jews generally, “ but for them which thou 
hast given me” from among them; “ for they are 
thine.” There is another instance of ‘this limitation 
by our Lord, in chap. xvi. 20, where a part only of 
the Jews are included, if it be not confined to the San- 
hedrim. The apostle Paul also uses the term xoopos, 
in the same limited sense, in his letter to the Gala- 
tians (iv. 3): “ Even so we, when we were children, 
were in bondage, under the elements of: the world,” 
i.e. the Jewish ritual. » And again (chap. vi. 14): 
«© But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified to me, ard I unto the world ;” ‘i.e. the 
Mosaic dispensation. Ephes. 11. 2: “ In times past 
ye walked according to the course of this world :” 
i.e. they had conformed to the vicious courses and 

the idolatrous habits of the age, or dispensation. “In 
~ Colossians ii. 8, the converts are exhorted to beware 
of the rudiments of the world, i. e. the teachings of 
men, which were in opposition to the instructions 
of Christ; and thus also in ver. 20.. When’ our 
Lord, therefore, says, “Now is-the judgment-of this 
world,” or, as Mr. Wakefield renders it, “ Now will 
this world pass sentence,” he evidently alludes to the 
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Jewish nation, as represented by their government. 
But it will be necessary to inquire whether the word 
a&pywy, translated prince, be capable of being applied 
to the Jewish government. It is used upwards of 
thirty times in the New Testament, and is most’ fre- 
quently applied ‘to the Jewish rulers ‘collectively, or 
to individuals of that body. Thus in the forty-second 
verse of this chapter, it is used of individuals of the 
Sanhedrim, where we learn that many of the chief 
rulers (#0 ex Tey ag yovrwy monror) believed on J esus; 
but on account of the determination of the great ma- 
jority of that body to excommunicate all such persons, 
they did not openly avow their belief. In Johniii. 1, 
it isapplied to Nicodemus; Luke xiv. 1, it is applied 
to the chief of the Pharisees; and in chap: xxiv. 20, to 
the rulers and chief priests. Indeed, out of the thirty- 
seven times in which it is employéd, our’ translators 
have only ten times rendered it pritice ; and in these 
their usual rendering of ruler, or rulérs, would have 
much better expressed the meaning of the respective 
writers. We are, therefore, I think, fully justified in 
applying it to the same persons: in the ‘text. There 
is, however, a similar expression in chap. xiv. 30, 
which we will examine, and see whether or not it will 
| ee of a similar interpretation. 

~ In the beginning of the thirteenth austen we find 
our Lord, previously to his cating the passover, 
setting his disciples an example of ‘performing even 
the lowest offices of kindnéss and humanity for each 
ether; as washing the feet was usually the occupation 
of the menials ‘of the family. “IfT; your Lord and 
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Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” (Vers. 
14, 15.) After this, we find him acquainting John 
with the intention of Judas to betray him; and as 
soon as Judas had left the room to execute his 
treacherous purpose, Jesus refers to its result, by its 
leading him, the Son of Man, to be glorified, and 
that God would be glorified by his sufferings and 
death. After exhorting them to love one another, he 
warns Peter to be on his guard, since he would in 
the course of that night be induced thrice to deny all 
knowledge of him. He then proceeds to present to 
them the strongest motives of consolation, under the 
loss they would so very soon sustain, by his removal 
from them; for, you recollect, this was on the 
Thursday evening, a few hours only before his cruci- 
fixion ; and while his enemies were actively employed 
in getting their little army of five hundred men* 
together, to apprehend and secure him, he says, (vers. 
30, 31,) “ Henceforward, I shall not talk much with 
you, for the Prince of this world cometh,” or is 
coming, “ and will find nothing m me,’—no crime 
that he can allege against me, nothing left for me 
to do,—‘ except that the world,” i. e. my nation, 
my countrymen, “ may know that I love the Father,” 
by my acquiescence in his appointments, and obe- 
dience to his commands, in suffering that death which 
is preparing for me; “ for as the Father hath given 


* See Matt. xxvii. 27, and Mark xy. 16. 
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me commandment, even so I do.” Our Lord here 
clearly alludes to his approaching crucifixion; that 
in submitting to this public death, at a time too when 
so many thousands of strangers from all parts of the 
world were in Jesusalem, he complied with the 
appointments of his heavenly Father; and that this 
death would be the act of the prince, or ruler, of this 
world. The prince, or ruler, of this world, must 
refer to a temporal power, since no superhuman being 
is any where in the Scriptures called the prince or 
ruler of this world, but God. ‘The disciples could 
not misunderstand their Master, because he made use 
of the term which was constantly applied to their 
rulers. And what temporal authority was it which 
procured the crucifixion of Jesus? The Jewish 
Sanhedrim, under the sanction of the Roman govern- 
ment. Thus our Lord, when the chief priests and 
elders, i. e. rulers, came with a numerous band of 
soldiers, to apprehend him, said to them, “ This is 
your hour, and the power of darkness.” Luke 
xxii. 53. 

Towards the conclusion of this consolatory dis- 
course, (chap. xvi. 11,) the term “ Prince of this 
world” is again used in the common version, where it 
can refer to nothing else than the condemnation and 
punishment which awaited the Jewish government 
and nation, in consequence of their having rejected 
and crucified Jesus, for there is not the most distant 
allusion to any superhuman agent; indeed, the sup- 
position of such a power would destroy the unity of 
the passage. We here find our Lord informing his 
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disciples, that when the Advocate* was come; he 
would reprove the world, i. e. the Jewish nation, 
for the enormity of the crime which had been 
cominitted in rejecting and crucifying him; conse- 
quently, they would also be convinced by this Ad- 
vocate of the mnocence of Jesus, since he, on his 
ascension to his Father, should send him to them. 
For this rejection and. murder of the innocent Jesus, 
the prince, the ruler of this world, the Jewish rulers, 
had already,a sentence of punishment and destruction 
passed: upon them: which, in the due course of 
events, would be confirmed and executed; and which 
was, indeed, executed. ws 

There are many of you, I imagine, fh from a 
long habit of connecting the expression of “the 
Prince of this world,” with the Devil, know not how 
to separate them in your minds, and who feel a 
reluctance to deprive the acquaintance of your child- 
hood of his principality ; even though he may not be 
able to prove the legitimacy of his claim. To all of 
you, therefore, who are still inclined to think -that 
the expression, “the ruler of this world,” (ruler is a 
more appropriate rendering than. prince,) doés not 
refer to the Jewish government, permit me to direct 
your. attention to 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8. The Apostle is 
endeavouring to counteract the clainis to superior 
knowledge and eloquence of the false apostle, who 
appears to have been of the sect of the Gnosti¢s, sineé 
Paul says, (ver. 2;) “that he was determined not to 


* See Bishop Pearce on John xiv. 11. 
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know any thing among them, save Jesus, the Christ, 
and him crucified.” The Gnostics denied that. the 
Christ was crucified. Paul says, (ver. 4,) that. his 
“speech and preaching were not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,” such as that of which 
this false Apostle boasted, “ but in’ the demon- 
stration of the spirit, and of power, that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. We speak wisdom; however, 
among them that are perfect,” i.e. who receive the 
gospel of Jesus as a revelation from God, and not as 
a human discovery; “ yet not the wisdom of this 
world,” more properly of this age, i. e. the Jewish 
dispensation, “ nor of the princes of this age, that 
come to nought ;” evidently referring to the Jewish 
rulers.‘ But we speak the wisdom of God ina mys- 
tery ;” and what is that ? “ Even the hidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the age,” the Jewish 
dispensation, “ unto our glory. Which none of the 
princes of this age knew,” i.e. the Jewish rulers ; 
“for had they known it, they would not have cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory.” Who was it crucified 
Jesus? "The Sanhedrim or the Devil? The Scrip- 
tures assure us that it was the Jewish rulers; conse- 
quently, this passage can refer to no other being, or 
persons, than the Jewish government. The language 
being similar in the three preceding examples, we 
naturally conclude the meaning must be the same in 
each, ‘and particularly, as this interpretation ° clears 
the respective passages of the difficulties which attend 
the attributing them to any superhuman, omni- 
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present, malignant spirit, opposing God and Christ 
in all their plans for the salvation of the human 
race. | 

Besides these “ rulers of this world,” we find the 
apostle Paul, in Ephes. ii. 2, speaking of the “ rulers 
of the powers of the air,” rendered prince in the com- 
mon version. And this prince is generally consi- 
dered to bethe Devil. Jesus is said, Rev. 1. 5, to be 
“ the Prince of the kings of the earth;” but we do 
not, on that account, place him at the head of the 
Holy Alliance. Thus, because the Apostle, in writing 
to the Ephesian converts, refers with indignation to 
certain errors which were making their appearance 
among them, and to certain supposed inhabitants 
of the air, who, by the teachers of these errors, 
were said to be existing there, we are not to 
take it for granted that the Devil is their prince, 
without examining to what sort of being the Apostle 
alluded. Michaelis* observes, that the Apostle not 
only alludes, in this Epistle, to the doctrines of the 
Gnostics, but uses even the technical terms of their 
philosophy, especially in chaps. i. 2, and vi. 12. 
And the use of the Gnostic terms is so remarkable, 
he says, “ that I once heard a man celebrated for 
his learning and ability, express a doubt, on this very 
account, whether the apostle Paul was the author of 
this Epistle.” Michaelis supposes the Apostle adopted 
the Gnostic terms, in order to combat their doctrines, 
which appear to have prevailed in the Christian 


* Chap. xx, Sect. v. p. 149, 
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communities to whom he addressed this letter, as 
well as to explain the nature and design of those 
spiritual gifts which though supernatural, were in- 
tended only to continue during the infancy of the 
Christian church. Another object which the learned. 
professor thought the Apostle to have had in view, 
was to shew that the advantages which both the 
Jewish and Gentile converts received from the Chris- 
tian religion, were to. be attributed to Christ alone, 
and not to the intervention of such imaginary, 
invisible beings as those by which the Gnostics 
taught men were surrounded.* It appears, therefore, 
that the Apostle wrote against the errors which were 
afloat among the converts at Ephesus, and against 
the false and degrading doctrines which the Gnostics 
were inculcating in this as well as other Christian 
societies. He is not himself teaching the doctrine 
of eons, male and female, or of the world’s being 
created by an evil being, or, that malevolent geni 
presided in nature, but strenuously opposing the 
existence of such imaginary inhabitants of the air. It 
is against these aerial spirits, intelligences, or eons, or 
whatever name may be given to them, and against 
the spirit and practices of idolatry with which. these 
teachers corrupted the gospel, that the Apostle 
writes in this part of his letter. For he says, 
“‘ Wherein in times past, ye walked according to the 


* Brucker’s Hist. Philo. by Enfield; Vol. II. p. 153; Mosheim’s 
Eccles. Hist. by Maclaine, Vol. I. p. 109; and Priestley’s Early 
Opinions concerning Jesus Christ, Vol. I. p. 154. 
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course,” or customs, “ of this world, according to 
the ruler of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
manifests itself in the children of disobedience.” As 
the Gnostics did not, at that time, believe in any 
such being as the Devil of modern times, the Apos- 
tle cannot be supposed to have made any kind of 
reference to him: the evil and malignant being of 
the Gnosties, was their creator of the material world: 
Thus, we find, Paul does not sanction the claim of 
the Devil to the principality of the air, any more 
than to that of our world. | 

The Apostle, however, is said to have provided 
another principality for this “ roaring lion, who goes 
about seeking whom he may devour,” by calling 
him “ prince of darkness ;” and this is the reason; 
without doubt, that he has never been seen but in 
the dark. “Mr. Cruden, who has conferred this prin 
cipality upon him, gives Ephes. vi. 12, for his au2 
thority. If you read that verse, you will find “ the 
rulers of the darkness,” but not “ prince of dark- 
ness.” ‘The Apostle says, that he and the Ephesian 
converts wrestled against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, which Mr. Wakefield has concisely 
rendered, “against the rulers of this dark age,” since 
the’ word here, and in many other places, translated 
world, ‘refers, as in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8, to a limited por- 
tion of time.* The Bishops’ Bible reads, “ against 


—* © The word. aiavas, which we render worlds, does not signify 
the heavens, and the earth, and all things in them : but it means, 
properly, ages, or certain periods of time, in which such or such 
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the worldly governors of the darkness of this world.” 
Wickliff, Coverdale, and Cranmer, all understand: it 
as implying: only human power and authority against 
which the Apostle and the Ephesians had to con- 
tend. And Hammond reads, “against the worldly 
rulers of this age.”* _ So that none of them justify 
Mr. Cruden in applying the words to the Devil. I 
am inclined, however, to think, with Michaelis, that 
the expressions’ in this verse refer to the doctrines of 
the Gnostics; see particularly, chap. 1. 13, 16, 19; 
nu. 8, 9, 10, 15, 18, 22,23; and im. 3. 

The apostle Paul is considered as referring to the 
Devil, in 2 Cor. iv. 4, when speaking of the God of 
this world having blinded the eyes of those who do 
not believe. In our several examinations of this 
Apostle’s writings on this subject, we have not been 
able to find one instance in which he understood the 
terms Satanas or Diabolos, in the common accepta- 
tion of them; it is a natural inference, then, that he 
does not allude to any such malicious inhabitant of 
the air. We will, however, inquire what he means, 
that you may judge and determine for yourselves. 


things were done, or were to be done. Such were the Patriar- | 
chal; that of the Law ; that of the Messiah ; that of the Ante- 
diluvians; that of the four great empires, which the prophet 
Daniel spoke of. These were properly gwves, ages. Nor is 
there any one instance in the New Testament where more than 
this seems to be meant by the word.” Sykes’ Paraph. and Notes 
on the-Hebrews, chap. i. 2, e 4, 
* See page 156, . 
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In chap. iii., he had been maintaining the superio- 
rity of the Christian to the Mosaic dispensation, and 
thus justifying the great freedom of his manner in 
writing to them; considering himself superior to 
Moses, in being the minister of a much clearer and 
more glorious dispensation. He then declares his 
readiness to preach the gospel, and his determination 
to do it, with unabating zeal and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity; that none might attribute their ignorance 
of its doctrines or precepts to remissness or want of 
sincerity on his part. In ver. 3 he adds, “ Now, if 
our gospel be hid,” referring to the covering of 
Moses’ face with a veil, (iii. 13,) “ it is hid through 
those destructive sins, by which the God of this pre- 
sent age hath blinded the understandings .of the un- 
believers; so that the brightness of this glorious. 
gospel of Christ, who is an image of God, doth not 
shine upon them.”* The word amvs, rendered 
world in this passage, does not mean the material 
world, but an epoch, a limited period of time, as 
shewn from Dr. Sykes. The God of that age, to 
which the Apostle alludes, was the universal idolatry 
of the Heathens, with the inveterate malice of the 
priesthood and the prevailing civil authorities, which 
so blinded their understandings, that they could not 
see the beauty of the gospel, nor perceive the advan- 
tages that would arise from cultivating a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with it. Such appears to me to 


* Wakefield's translation. t+ See pp. 190, 191, Note. 
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be the meaning: of the Apostle; and I must leave. it 
with you to discover, if you can, the most distant 
allusion to a superhuman evil being, as the agent. 
The eleventh verse of the ninth chapter of the book. 
of the Revelations, is said to be prolific in its. supply; 
of names for the Devil, having no less than. three ; 
“ the Angel of the bottomless pit,” “ Abaddon,” 
and “ Apollyon.” John does not say the pit is. bot-. 
tomless; he calls it “ the pit of deepness,” as Wick-. 
liff translates the word a6ucce. The pit is on the 
earth, since the star, or messenger of heaven, came, 
to the earth, and had the key given him to open 
this pit. It could not be hell, as its inhabitants. 
are said to be confined there in adamantine chains, 
whereas these were let out for five months. The 
inhabitants of this visionary pit were the enemies of 
the gospel, and are represented under the emblem of 
locusts ; a very appropriate emblem of the enemies 
and persecutors of the primitive Christians, for it is 
a most destructive insect: hence, the leader has the 
name of Abaddon, or Apollyon, given him, for they 
both mean a destroyer; indeed, the one is merely a 
translation of the other. In Judges, chap. vi. 3, 
we read, that “ the Midianites, the Amalekites, and 
other eastern nations,” i. e. the various Arab tribes, 
“ came against the Israelites, encamping on their ter- 
ritory, ravaging the whole produce of the ground, 
as far as Gaza, leaving them neither provisions, 
flocks, nor herds. They came with their cattle and 
their tents, like a multitude of locusts without num- 
ber, laying waste the land.” The prophet Joel (ii. 
. | 
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3—5) speaks of the locusts, and describes:the devas- 


tation they make im the following expressive lan- 
guage: “ Before them the land is as the garden of 
Eden, and behind them a desolate wilderness.” He 
compares them to “the appearance of horses, and like 
horsemen they run; their leap is like the sound -of 
chariots on the tops of the mountains, and like the 
sound of a‘flame of fire, which devoureth stubble.” 
After giving a further account of them, which, in 
many respects, resembles those mentioned by John, 
and of their rapid, irregular, destructive, and over- 
whelming march, he says, “ Before them the sun 
and the moon are darkened, and the stars withdraw 
their shining.” * These locusts are used figuratively 


* «“ Syria, as well as Egypt, Persia, and almost all the south of 
Asia, is subject to a dreadful calamity, in these clouds of locusts, 
so often mentioned by travellers. The quantity of these insects 
is incredible to all who have not themselves witnessed their as- 
tonishing numbers: the whole earth is covered with them for the 
space of several leagues. The noise they make in brouzing on 
the trees and herbage, may be heard at a great distance, and re- 
sembles that of an army foraging in secret. The Tartars them- 
selves are a less destructive enemy than these little animals; one 
would imagine that fire had followed their progress. Wherever 
their myriads spread, the verdure of the country disappears, as if 
a covering had been removed: trees and plants stripped of their 
leaves, and reduced. to their naked boughs ‘and stems, cause the 
dreary image of winter to succeed in an instant to the rich sce- 
nery of the spring. When these clouds of locusts take their 
flight to surmount any obstacle, or to traverse more rapidly a 
desert soil, the heavens may literally be said to be obscured by 
them.” Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, Vol. I. p. 305. See 
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to denote the misery, distress, and ruin; occasioned 
by an irresistible attack of a numerous ‘host of ene- 
mies. This king of the locusts and his subjects were 
not, however, utterly to destroy Christianity, nor to 
consign those who embraced it to the ‘eternity of 
hell torments, which, as the king of hell, he would 
have done had he been the Devil; but to harass 
and persecute the Christians for a limited time— 
five months; upon the earth, and not in hell. ‘This 
period answers to the time that locusts generally 
make their appearance and commit their depreda- 
tions—from the beginning of April to the end of 
August. To whatever, therefore, John referred by 
this deep pit, this abyss, he could not intend to de- 
signate by it the future abode of the wicked, nor 
the residence of the Devil, as must appear from the 
nature of the inhabitants of this pit; who were, 
probably, from. the description of the locusts,* mi- 
litary men, employed in the work of persecution 
and death. 

Smoke, in the language of Scripture, does not ne: 
cessarily imply the presence of ‘fire, as its cause (see 
Deut. xxix. 30; Psalm xviii. 7, 8, Ixxiv. 1, civ. 32; 
exliv. 5): nor does. John intimate that the smoke 
arose from a furnace; but that it resembled a smoke 


also Shaw’s Travels, 4to. p. 187, who describes their habits as 
well as devastations ; and Philos. Transact. Vol. XVI. No. clxxxii. 
p. 147; and Vol. XVIII. No. ceviii. p. 45. 

* See Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. xliv. p. 79. 
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from a great furnace. . The vision contained in the 
twelve first verses of this chapter appears to me to 
refer only to some severe, though not a long perse- 
cution of the Christians, since John concludes it by 
saying, the first woe was over, and it had continued. 
only five months; “ Behold! two more are yet to 
come.” No such superhuman, malevolent spirit, as 
the advocates of the Devil believe him to be, is de- 
scribed in this, or in any other of the visions of John. 

In the last Lecture it was observed, that the term 
Diabolos was used five times in this book of the Re- 
velations. The first occurs in chap. ii. 10; “ Be not 
afraid of what thou art going to suffer ;” this cer- 
tainly cannot, in any respect, refer to a punishment 
that was to be inflicted by the Devil. ‘“ Behold! 
Diabolos shall cast some of you,” or the accuser (see 
2 Tim. 11..3, and Titus 11. 3) is going to cast some of 
you, “ into prison.” This Diabolos, or accuser, must 
have been a human adversary; for when the Devil 
casts any of his captives into his prison, he is too 
“‘ jealous a jailer” to part with them, and consigns 
them, as his believers assert, to an eternity of tor- 
ments. These Ephesians were to be cast into prison, 
by their accusers and enemies, only for a limited 
time; the prison, therefore, could not be hell, nor 
could the informer or the jailer be the Devil. “ Be- 
hold! the accuser is going to throw some of you into 
prison, that ye may be proved; and ye will have 
trouble ten days.” When they were thus proved, 
they are exhorted to be faithful unto death; and 
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then they should. inherit a crown of life. This 
shews it to have been a human punishment; and 
that Diabolos can here refer to no other being than 
the enemies of the Ephesian converts, their human 
accusers,. ras 
The next two instances are in chap. xii. 9, 12. 
This and the following chapter are considered as 
containing a visionary representation, in highly figu- 
rative language, of the triumph of Christianity over 
Heathenism, the general prevalence of the gospel, 
and the subverting of the long-established idolatry of 
the then known world. It is prefaced by the state- 
ment of there being war in heaven. We read, in- 
deed, of frequent contentions among the gods of the 
Heathens, but not among the mhabitants of the hea- 
ven of the Christians. Such language, therefore, you 
will all be disposed to acknowledge as highly figura- 
tive. A great red dragon is also said to have been 
there, and to have been cast out from thence under 
the names of the Old Serpent, Diabolos, and Satanas. 
We have already ascertained that Satanas does not 
refer, in the Jewish or the Christian Scriptures, to 
any fallen, rebellious angel, such as the advocates of 
the Devil describe him to be. We have seen, also, 
that Diabolos cannot refer, in any of the instances 
which we have examined, to any degraded angelic 
dignitary, who, on account of his proud and factious 
disposition, was hurled from heaven to hell, where 
he became the avowed enemy of God and men. In’ 
ver. 10 of the passage before'us, Diabolos is particu- 
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larly described as the accuser; which is the charac- 
ter uniformly given to the human enemies of ‘the 
gospel; and to the persecutors’ of the Christians. 
Those who sacrificed their lives in defence of Chris- 
tianity are said to have overcome Diabolos, the ac- 
cuser ; this was precisely the effect produced by the 
persecution and consequent suffermg of the early 
Christians. In addition to which, we find Diabo- 
los expressly called a man, in chap. xii. 18: this as- 
sertion must, so far as relates to this passage, decide 
the question. The note of Archbishop Newcome, 
on the figurative language here used, is so concise 
and so much to the purpose, that I will submit 
it to your consideration. ‘All this is a visionary 
scene, presented to the mind of John. The mean- 
ing of the allegory seems to be, that, after a contest 
in the Roman empire, the champions of the Chris- 
tian cause prevailed. Heathenism, the religion of 
the empire, was abolished.” 

_ The last examples of the use of the term Diabolos 
will be found in chap. xx. 2,10. Here again the 
same. figurative language is employed as in chap. 
xii.; and the same terms introduced, with the addi- 
tion. of .Gog and. Magog. +A great deal has been 
written to.no satisfactory purpose, concerning these 
two names. A Magog is mentioned among the sons 
of Japheth (Gen. x. 2)... Joel is said (1 Chron. v: 4) 
to have called one of his sons Gog. Ezekiel is di- 
rected. (chap. xxxvili. 2) to set his face against Gog, 
of the land of Magog, prince of Rhos Meshech and 
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Tubal, and. to prophesy against him, which he does 
in that and the following chapter. These names do 
not occur again in the Scriptures of the Old or 
‘New Testament, till we find them in the passage 
before us. They, with the other epithets, are here 
evidently applied allegorically for some princes and 
states that were known to be in hostility to the gospel. 
They have all a similar reference, and to human ad- 
versaries ; as is evident from Diabolos being called a 
man. Hence, then, it follows, that each and all of them 
are intended to denote the enemies of Christ and the 
persecutors of the Christian church, and cannot re- 
fer to that “ most wicked angel and tempter of the 
human race, especially believers, whom he desirés to 
devour.” There may be this difference, perhaps, in 
the language of chap. xii. and this chapter; that 
then Christianity began to triumph, but now Hea- 
thenism appears to be represented as ‘generally nal 
lished throughout the Roman empire. 

We have now, my brethren, concluded this branch 
of the subject ; and, I hope, satisfactorily ascertained, 
so far as we have gone, that neither the Scripture-wri- 
ters of the Old or the New Testament have exhibited 
the character, or described the talents, or delineated 
the dispositions, or defined the views, or exposed the 
designs, or acquainted us with the habits of any such 
evil and subtle spirit, as the advocates of the Devil 
believe him to be. The Devil-believers assert of this 
object of their faith and their zeal, “ that he fell 
from heaven, with all his company; that God cast 
him down from thence for the punishment of his 
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pride; that by his envy and malice, sin, death, and 
all other evils, came into the world; that, by the 
permission of God, he exercises a sort of government 
in the world over his subordinates, over apostate an- 
gels like himself; that God makes use of him to 
prove good men, and chastise bad ones; and that 
he roves full of rage, like a roaring lion, to tempt, to 
betray, to destroy us, and to involve us in guilt and 
wickedness.”* We have great reason for gratitude, 
that, in searching the oracles of divine truth, we 
cannot there find doctrines so repugnant to the cha- 
racter of our benevolent Creator, or in such direct 
opposition to the dispensations of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, or so manifestly inconsistent with the nature 
of Him who alone governs, directs and influences 
all bemgs throughout the universe. In these Scrip- 
tures we are taught to consider him as a God of love 
and mercy. Here we do not discover any such de- 
grading appointment as that of a malicious, evil 
spirit, to assist him in the infliction of eternal tor- 
ments on his creatures. We cannot here find that 
eternal punishments are provided for temporal trans- 
gressions.-{+ But we here learn, that whatever pu- 
nishment may be necessary for the wilful sinner, the 
obstinate offender, the habitual violator of the laws 
of God, it will be corrective in its nature and limited 
in its duration, in proportion to the degree of guilt 


* Cruden, art. Satan. & 
+ See the Bampton Lecturer reproved by Mr. Belsham, pp. 
101, &e. 
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+o be removed and the immoral habits to be ré- 
formed. We here learn, too, that it-is our heavenly 
Father who hereafter rewards, and that it is .he, 
and not the Devil, who will punish each individual 
for his conduct, durimg this period of his existence. 
Corroborative of this truth is the parable of the 
talents, recorded by the evangelist Matthew, (chap. 
xxv. 31, &c.,) which informs us, that to him who had 
duly improved the five talents entrusted to him, was 
assigned a proportionate share of happiness. To 
him who had received two, and who had diligently 
improved them, was assigned a happiness equal to 
his capacity, and proportionate to his improvement 
of the advantages he had enjoyed. The third per- 
son had received only one talent, which he slighted 
and disregarded: he neglected every means of im- 
proving it; and, actuated by a principle of fear, 
was led to entertain austere and unjust views of 
the character of the benevolent donor, and sub- 
sequently to refuse submission to his authority. 
For his negligence and. disobedience, he deserved 
punishment ; and we are accordingly told, that 
this unprofitable servant was cast into the outer 
darkness, where there was weeping and gnashing of 
the teeth: a figurative mode of describing future pu- 
nishment, employed by our Lord. The parable of 
the ten pounds, (Luke xix. 11,) mculcates the same 
doctrine, as do several others. We are hence taught 
that the reward and the punishment will be in ex- 
act proportion to our improvement or neglect of the 
advantages we enjoy for religious knowledge and 
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moral culture. The punishment which will be in- 
flicted on the wicked of every description in a future 
life, will not be to gratify the malicious propensities 
and malevolent dispositions of the Devil, but will be 
intended for and calculated to promote the benefit of 
the sinner himself, by correcting his bad passions, by 
reforming his sinful habits, by destroying his vicious 
practices, by renovating the whole heart and mind, 
that he may eventually be prepared for the purity 
and happiness of the kingdom of God and of ‘his 
Christ. Such appears to me to be the uniform lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. ‘ No chastisement ap- 
peareth, at the time, to be a subject of joy, but 
sorrow; nevertheless, it yieldeth, afterwards, peace- 
ful fruits of righteousness to them who have been 
exercised thereby.” Heb. xu. 11. The Psalmist 
says, (ciii. 8, 9,)* “ Kind and compassionate is the 
‘Lord; slow to wrath, but abundant in mercy. His 
chidings are not endless; nor his wrath everlasting.” 
The prophet Isaiah thus describes the intention of 
punishment: (chap. Iv. 15:)-~ “ Thus saith the 
Lord,. the high and the lofty, inhabiting: eternity, 
and whose name is the Holy One! the high and the 
holy place will I inhabit; and with the contrite and 
the humble of spirit; to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble, and ‘to give life to the heart of the contrite. For, 
I will not always contend, neither will I be wrath for 
ever; for the spirit from before me would be over- 
whelmed, and the living souls which I have made. 


 * Geddes’ translation, — + Lowth’s translation, 
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Because of his miquity, for a short time was I wroth, | 
and I ‘smote him, hiding my face m mine anger. 
And he departed, turning back in the way of his 
own heart. Ihave seen his ways, and I will heal 
him, and will be his guide; and I will restore com~ 
forts to him.” We find Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 6) 
proclaiming to the assembled Israelites, by com- 
mand, and in the name of Jehovah—*“ The Lord, 
the Lord, a God compassionate and gracious; slow to 
anger, but abounding in mercy and truth; pardon- 
ing iniquity, transgression, and sin; acquitting even 
him who is not innocent.” And are not we, my bre- 
thren, living proofs of the truth of this declaration ? 
Are not we, this evening, the monuments of his 
mercy and kindness, of his compassion and protec- 
tion? Have not our lives been preserved through 
the various changes and vicissitudes of another year, 
notwithstanding our sins, miquities, and transgres- 
sions? Four hours more, and we enter on a new 
period of time. Let us review our conduct through 
the year which is now closing upon us, and see 
whether we have improved the talents which have 
been entrusted to our care; or, whether we have 
altogether neglected and misimproved them. The 
Scriptures assure you that, without the assistance of 
any Devil; reward or punishment must be the re- 
sult. Seriously ask your consciences what has been 
the nature’of your conduct during the past year; 
and, if they accuse you, retire to your chambers, and 
pray to-God to enable you, by his divine influence 
on your minds, unfeignedly to repent of your sins to 
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forsake the evil of your ways, to reform your vicious 
habits,, to renounce your wicked courses, to turn 
to him that you may obtain his forgiveness, and 
secure his approbation and favour, that, at the day 
of the resurrection, you may be admitted into the 
possession .of that moral purity, that imtellectual 
dignity and happiness which are prepared for those 
who love and serve him in sincerity. Remember 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah, (chap. xxxi. 
19,) “ The eyes of the Lord are open upon all 
the ways of the sons of men, to give to every one 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings.” “ God will bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.” Eccles. xn. 14. Let 
it not, therefore, be said of you, “ in the day of the 
Lord,” that your sins have separated between you 
and your God, and that your iniquities have hid- 
den his face from you. Isaiah lix. 2. Recollect that 
the religious advantages which many of you have 
enjoyed have been great, and that, if you diligently 
improve them, your reward will be proportionably 
great; but, do not forget that, if you misimprove, 
or slight, or neglect them, you must be consigned to 
‘that degree and duration of correction and punish- 
ment which the magnitude of your sms and the 
enormity of your crimes may render necessary. The 
future punishment of sin is, in the Scriptures, repre- 
sented under the strongest figurative language; the 
pain, and anguish, and torment, of which is said to 
be attended by weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
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of the teeth. ‘Let those of you, therefore, whose 
consciences accuse you of wilful, habitual, or delibe- 
rate sin of any kind, repent and turn unto God, that 
you may be saved in the great and tremendous day 
of the Lord, for tremendous it must be to the wilful 
and unrepenting sinner! Remember the great un- 
certainty of human life! Call to mind how many of 
your friends, your connexions, your acquaintance, 
your neighbours, have, since the commencement of 
this year, some of them suddenly, and others un- 
expectedly, been summoned to the abode of death, 
there to await the day of their reward or their pu- 
nishment, while your lives have been prolonged; 
hope and pray in mercy prolonged. Endeavour, 
then, during what may remain to you of this mortal 
life, so to live and so to act, that you may be pre- 
pared to meet death with composure, with resigna- 
tion, and with a well-grounded hope that your sins 
are truly repented of and forsaken, that your iniqui- 
ties are pardoned, that your vices are forgiven, and 
that all your transgressions are blotted out of the 
book of God’s remembrance; that He may become 
your friend, and Christ -your associate in those man- 
sions which he is gone to prepare for those who 
truly love him, and who manifest the sincerity of 
their love by their uniform obedience to his pre- 
cepts. For he truly said, “ In vain do you call me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I com- 
mand you.” As the days and weeks and months of 
the ensuing year shall increase upon you, cultivate a 
closer communion with God, by personal prayer ; 
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cherish a grateful regard and love for Christ. and his 
laws; and. acquaint yourselves more with the Serip- 
tures, that your minds may become more enlight- 
ened, your dispositions more pious, your habits more 
virtuous, your views more religious, your faith more 
conformable to the teachings of Christ than to the 
traditions of men and the rudiments of the world; 
and your lives and conduct more pure and. holy, 
Then you need not be afraid of death, come how of 
when it may. Thus, when in your turn, you shall 
be summoned to quit this state of your trial and dis- 
cipline, you may be enabled to exclaim with the 
apostle Paul: “ O death! where is thy sting? O 
grave ! where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, 
who hath given us the victory, through Christ 


Jesus, our Lord !” 
nal, / 


LECTURE X. 


Mart. iy. 1,2: 


THEN WAS JESUS LED UP OF THE SPIRIT INTO THE WILDERNESS 
TO BE TEMPTED OF THE Devin. AND WHEN HE HAD FASTED 
FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS, HE WAS AFTERWARDS AN 
HUNGERED. . 


Wuen we consider that formularies of faith are 
provided for the express purpose of preventing a 
diversity of religious opinions among men, and when 
the mitre, the cardinal’s hat, the tiara, with a great 
variety of inferior preferments, honours, and digni- 
ties, are attached to the believing and teaching them, 
can we be at a loss to account for their having so 
long maintained their ground, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged corrupt origin? Can it be a matter 
of surprise that these doctrines which, in the eastern 
and western churches, have for ages been found ex- 
tremely useful in prostrating the understandings of 
men to the dictates of their teachers, should still be 
cherished and defended? Need we search for any 
other reasons why those who are desirous of remov- 
ing: the corruptions which, in the course of ages, 
have been introduced into it, and of restoring the 
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gospel to its primitive purity, should experience so 
many difficulties and meet with so many obstruc- 
tions? Some of these corruptions have arisen from 
a misconception .of the language of the Scriptures ; 
and this misconception appears, in several instances, 
to have been occasioned by the peculiar opinions 
which some Heathen philosophers entertained pre- 
viously to their embracing Christianity. Among 
these opinions was that of this world being created 
by an evil principle, and also of this evil principle 
always acting in opposition to the good. By per- 
sons entertaining such views of the Divine govern- 
ment, the narrative of which the text is a part, 
would be naturally interpreted in a literal. sense ; 
because such. literal interpretation would. . be most 
consonant to their opmions. Indeed, we are told, 
that they interpreted, or rather, corrupted. all: the 
precepts and doctrines of Christ and his apostles, in 
such a manner as to reconcile them with their own 
peculiar tenets.* 

The language of the Scriptures, my brethren, is 
so highly figurative, that our minds at first almost 
recoil at the ideas which parts of them convey to 
us; particularly of the Old Testament; such as 
Gen. ui. 8, and following; chap. xv. 5, and follow- 
ing; chap. xvi.; chap. xviii. 9, and following; Exod. 
iv. 24; Numb. xxiil. 4; and various others which 
might be selected. ‘The whole of the song of Solo- 


* See Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Phil. by Enfield, Vol. I. p. 149; 
and Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. by Maclaine, Vol. I. pp. 107, 109. 
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mon, as.it is termed, is full of eastern imagery ; but, 
certainly, not of the moral kind. Its author, we - 
may be assured from the nature of many of ‘its allu- 
sions, affixed no spiritual meaning to any part.of it 
when he. wrote it. It is a beautiful poem of its 
kind; but it possesses no internal evidence of being 
written under the Divine direction, or even in’ a 
religious mood. It is more calculated for the 
altar of Hymen than of Jehovah. Its admission 
into the scripture canon was, therefore, injudicious. 
Allegory, metaphor, and personification, indeed, 
abound throughout the Jewish Scripures, as_ well 
as in all other eastern writings, both ancient and 
modern. In Joshua xxiv. 27, a stone is per- 
sonified, as hearing the terms of a covenant and 
bearing witness to a transaction: “ And Joshua said 
unto all the people, Behold! this stone shall be 
a witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words 
of the Lord which he spake unto us: it shall there- 
fore be a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God.” 
2 Sam. xxiv. 1, the anger of the Lord is personi- 
fied: “ The anger of the Lord is kindled against 
Israel :” and 1 Chron. xxi. 1, the same transaction 
is spoken of, where the term Shatan is used, i. e. an 
adversary: “and Shatan stood up against Israel.” * 
Job (chap. xviii. 13) speaks of death as a father ; 
and (in chap. xxviii. 22) personifies death and de- 
struction. In Isaiah, (chap. i. 2,) the heavens and 
the earth ‘are personified and called upon to witness 


* See these two passages explained, p. 25. 
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the complaint of Jehovah: in chap. xxxiv. 9, the 
prophet speaks of torrents being turned into pitch, 
and dust into sulphur, and the land imto burning 
pitch. Jeremiah (chap. xlvii. 6) personifies a sword, 
and addresses himself to it. Micah (chap. vi. 1, 2) 
represents the mountains and the hills as hearing. 
Habakkuk (chap. ii. 11) speaks of the stone crying 
out of the wall, and that the beam, out of the tim- 
ber, should answer it: im chap. iii. 5, the pestilence 
is represented as a person, and as preceding Jehovah 
in his march against his enemies; and in ver. 19, 
the waters and the mountains are described as seeing 
God. See also, Psalm Ixxvi. 16. Zechariah (chap. 
v. 7) personifies wickedness by a woman sitting in a 
vessel. 

The narrative to which the text belongs appears 
to me to be written in a similarly figurative style. To 
interpret the whole literally, i conformity to plain 
matter of fact, is as much impossible, as that a stone 
should hear, or speak, and a beam reply to it; or, 
that an evil, malignant spirit, under the name of 
Shatan, should be precisely the same thing with the 
_anger of God, which excited David to number thé 
people of Israel. This being the case, it becomes 
necessary to inquire whether any other mode of in- 
terpretation can be adopted, consistently with scrip- 
ture language, which shall reconcile it to common 
sense, and to the goodness and power and wisdom 
of God. In Heb. iv. 15, we read, “ We have not a 
high-priest unable to feel a concern for our infir- 
mities, but one who hath suffered temptation, and 
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in all respects like ourselves, but without sin.”* In 
chap. vii. 8, 9, it 1s said, “ Though he were a son, 
from his pious reverence did he learn obedience 
under his suffermgs; and by his death became the 
author of an everlasting deliverance.”-~~ And in 
chap. ii. 10, it is asserted, “ that it became God, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
to make this captain of their salvation, the leader of 
many sons unto glory, perfect through sufferings.” f 
Hence it was necessary, in the plans of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that Jesus should pass through a state of 
trial and of suffering, in order to accomplish the 
object of his ministry ; and “ by his death to become 
the author of an everlasting deliverance,” especially 
to the Gentile nations. 

To be carried about by, or in the spirit, does not 
imply, in scripture phraseology, the being removed 
involuntarily or miraculously from one place to an- 
other. John, in Rev. xvii. 3, speaks of his being 
carried away by the spirit into the wilderness ; and, 
in chap. xxi. 10, of his being carried away in the 
spirit to a great and high mountain; but in neither 
case does it appear that he quitted Patmos, or even 
left his place of residence in that island. Eze- 
kiel says, chap. xi. 1, that he was lifted up by the 
spirit and carried to Jerusalem, where he was shewn 
the idolatries committed by the Jews within the pre- 
cinets of the temple. Though this occurrence be 
related as a corporeal action, it was transacted in 


* See Wakefield. + Bid. De Bid 
pQ2 
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vision only; the spirit lifted him up and brought 
him to the place it represents. After this he de- 
scribes himself as carried back again to Chaldea ; 
from which place, as we learn from vers. 24, 25, he 
had not been personally absent.- In chap. xl., we 
find him again carried to Jerusalem, without at all 
quitting the territory of Chaldea.* The prophet 
expressly says, ver. 1, “The hand of Jehovah was 
upon me, and brought me thither: in the visions of 
God brought he me into the land of Israel, and set 
me upon a very high mountain, upon which was the 
frame of a city over against me.” |“ The hand of 
Jehovah was upon me, and carried me out in the 
spirit of Jehovah, and sat me down in the midst of 
the valley which was full of bones,” chap. xxxvu. 15 
and yet the prophet did not remove from the place of 
his residence. From hence it is evident that to 
be carried from one place to another by the spirit, 
merely refers to the prophet’s state of mind under 
these impressions, which were so strong as to be 
considered by him, at the time, to be real. - 


* Notwithstanding the obvious absurdity attending the con-, 
trary supposition, there have been many who haye contended _for- 
a local translation of the prophet, either in the body or out of it, 
and for the reality of the scenes they describe. The authors of 
the Ancient Universal History, (see Vol. IV. pp. 196, &c.,) have 
satisfactorily shewn that the temple described by Ezekiel had no 
proportion as to its measures with that of Solomon ; and, that it 
never existed but. in the mind of the prophet. No good purpose, 
therefore, could be answered by a real translation from one place 
to. another and back again, either in or out of the body. See 
Farmer on Christ’s Temptation, pp. 50, &c. 
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- To be in the spirit appears to’ imply the being 
under the Divine impulse ; thus, in Rev. iv. 2, John 
says, “ And immediately I was in the spirit: and 
behold! a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on 
the throne.” In chap. i. 10, he speaks of his being 
in the spirit on the Lord’s day, the day on which he 
had been accustomed to engage in religious worship 
previously to his banishment; and_ this day was 
now selected as suitable to the new commission with 
which he was to be entrusted, of writing to the re- 
spective communities of Christians in Asia. Hence, 
the being in the spirit appears also to imply the dis- 
charge of some peculiar duty, under the immediate 
agency or direction of God. Accordingly we find 
the Evangelist Luke observing, (chap. iv. 14,) im- 
mediately after his account of the temptation, that 
Jesus went from the Wilderness of Judea “ in the 
power of the spirit into Galilee; and there went out 
a fame of him through all the region round about : 
and he taught in their synagogues being glorified of 
all.” ‘The apostle Paul says, “ Now I go bound in 
the spirit to Jerusalem.” Acts xx. 22. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel, in the first chapter, gives an account 
of his having seen the glory of Jehovah in a vision, 
‘which he describes in highly figurative language ; 
and concludes by saying, that when he saw it he 
fell upon his face. He adds, that he heard a voice 
addressing him, and saying, “ Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet and I will speak to thee;” 1. e. ex- 
plain to him the nature of the commission with 
which he was going to entrust him to his fellow- 
captives : “ And the spirit entered into me when he 
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spake unto me, and set me upon my feet;” i. e. he 
unmediately felt himself under the Divine agency or 
direction for the discharge of this duty. Ezekiel 
denounces those prophets who “ follow their own 
spirit,” (chap. xiii. 3,) i.e. who prophesy of their 
own accord, without waiting for direction from God. 

Our Lord, after his baptism, is said to have re- 
ceived the spirit, which is represented as descending 
upon him, and thus entered into him, as mto the 
prophet Ezekiel.* Under the impulse or agency of 
this spirit, he quitted the Jordan, and visited the 
adjoining district of the Wilderness ; i. e. immediately 
after his baptism, the spirit, having entered mmto him, 
he commenced the duties of his ministry in that 
part of the country called the Wilderness of Judea. 
The three Evangelists who relate this part of our 
Lord’s history, state that, after his baptism and his 
receiving the spirit, Jesus merely left the banks of 
the Jordan, where John was baptizing; he must, 
therefore, have been still in the Wilderness, as the 


* The spirit here spoken of can be no other than the Spirit 
of God, with which he was filled at his baptism. This evidently 
appears from the manner in which the Evangelists connect the 
account of Christ’s temptation with that of his baptism; and* 
from the distinction they make between the Spirit by which he 
was conveyed into the Wilderness, and the Tempter ; the former 
is expressly called by Luke, (chap. iv. 1,) the Holy Spirit. Now 
by the spirit which Christ received at his baptism, we are to 
understand, as all allow, the extraordinary gifts and inspiration 
of the Spirit, bestowed upon the great Prophet of the Christian 
church, to furnish him for the execution of his office, and in the 
power of which he afterwards returned into Galilee. Luke iv. 
1—14. See Farmer on Christ’s Temptation, p. 49. 
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Jordan ran through it, although from the common 
version, we imagine that he was led into it, instead 
of remaining in it.* The Wilderness, or desert, as it 
is elsewhere termed, was not precisely such a place 
as, from different associations, we are accustomed to 
consider a wilderness to be—wild, barren, and un- 
inhabited; but was the more mountainous and. less 
populous part of Judea. In the time of Joshua 
there were six cities, with their dependant villages 
(chap. xv. 61) ; and im subsequent times, when their 
population increased, and their flocks and their herds 
became more numerous, it is probable there were 
many more. The Wilderness, indeed, was the woody, 
mountainous, and grazing part of the country, in 
which were their olive-yards, their vineyards, and 
their fruit trees of every description. Some of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood are said, even at 
this time, to be clothed with verdant groves.{~ David 


* The evangelist Mark, after describing John the Baptist 
as the voice of one crying in the Wilderness (chap. i. 3) ; after 
telling us, that he baptized in the Wilderness, in the river Jordan 
(vers. 4,5); after informing us that he baptized Jesus in this 
river, in the Wilderness, (ver. 9,) and relating the heavenly tes- 
timony borne to Jesus at his baptism, adds, (ver. 12,) “ And 

“immediately,” consequently, while he was yet in the Wilderness, 
and even not far from the banks of the Jordan, “ the Spirit 
driveth,” or conveyeth, “ him into the Wilderness.” From 
hence it follows, that, as Christ had not yet left the Wilderness, 
he could not be said to be led back again into it, as those are — 
obliged to interpret the words, who consider this transaction as a 
literal one. See Farmer, ut supra, p. 48, Note. | 

t See Maritis’s Travels in Syria, &c. Vol. IL. p, 270. 
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thus beautifully and poetically describes the effects of 
rain on the desert and on the plains (Psalm Ixv. 
11—13) : “ Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness, and thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon | 
the pastures of the wilderness; and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed with 
flocks ; the valleys are also covered over with corn ; 
they shout for joy, they also sing.” 

In this wilderness, Jesus is figuratively said in the 
text to have been led of the Spirit, to be tempted of 
Diabolos.. To be led of the Spirit, or to be in the 
Spirit, or in the power of the Spirit, are expressions 
which appear to imply, as we have just seen, the 
being under the agency of the Spirit, or the imme- 
diate direction of God, in the execution of some 
commission from him. And this interpretation, as 
it relates to our Lord, is confirmed by the reply 
of John to the Pharisees. These priests and Le- 
vites were a deputation from the Sanhedrim to | 
John, to inquire into the nature of his pretensions, 
and whether he laid claim to the character of the 
Messiah. John immediately disavowed any such 
claim. ‘ Who art thou, then °” they asked. “* Art 
thou Ehas? He said, ‘I am not.’ ‘ Art thou the 
prophet ”* And he answered, ‘No.’ Then they said 


* «To me it is evident, both from what is said here, and 
from other hints in the New Testament, that there was at that time 
a general expectation in the people of some great prophet besides 
Elijah, who was soon to appear, and who was well known by the. 
emphatical appellation the prophet, without any addition or 
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unto him, ‘Who art thou, that we may give an 
answer to those who sent us?) What sayest thou of 
thyself?” To this question he gives the following 
explanatory reply: “I am the voice,” or herald, 
“ of him who is crying in the wilderness ;” 1. e. I 
am appointed to bear testimony to him after whom 
you first inquired, and who is now publicly teach- 
ing,* or proclaiming, the glad tidings of God m 
the wilderness. “ Go ye, and make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Isaiah.” (xl. 3.) 
Prepare ye for the reception of this great teacher, as 
he will soon be among you. Satisfied on this point, 
they proceed in their interrogatories of the Baptist : 
*¢ If thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor the Pro- 
phet, why baptizest thou?” John answered, “I 
baptize with water; but there is one in the midst of 
you, whom ye know not; he it is, who coming after 
me, is preferred before me ;” his mission is of a later 
date than mine, but of a much higher order and 
dignity, “ and whose shoe-strings I am not worthy to 
untie.” I, as his precursor, or herald, baptize with 
water only, but he will baptize with the Holy Spirit ; 
he will come to you in the full power of God, and 
will be manifested among you by his miraculous 
works. John could not mean to reproach these men 
with their total ignorance of Jesus, if he were then 


description. In chap. vii. 40, 41, the prophet is distinguished from 
the Messiah, as he is here from Elijah.” Campbell in loc. 

* Boa, palam doceo. avy Bowyros ev Ty epyw, acclamatio doc= 
toris publici in deserto auditur. Schleusner. : 
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merely a private individual, or if he were then ém- 
ployed in contending with the Devil, and accom- 
panying him to the pinnacle of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and back again to one of the mountains 
of this Wilderness, or to the still higher mountains 
of Gilead, or Libanus. Jesus must have been then 
teaching, or the remarks of the Baptist on the indif- 
ference and want of attention in these priests and 
Levites, would have been worse than useless. Indeed, 
Luke adds, (chap. iv. 14,) that he turned back in the 
power of the Spirit from the Wilderness, and pro- 
ceeded. to Galilee; stating that a report of him went 
forth into all the country round about. These things, 
I imagine, could not have been said of him with any 
propriety, if, during these forty days, he had been 
solely engaged with the Devil. Indeed, the trans- 
actions which are supposed to have taken place 
between them, could not have occupied forty hours, 
and particularly as the advocates of the Devil consider 
him to have conveyed our Lord as expeditiously as 
possible from place to place, lest he should be dis- 
covered. Nor does it appear credible that nearly 
six. weeks should be necessarily occupied in a trance, 
m order to instruct our Lord in the duties of a 
mission which did not extend to much more than 
sixty weeks, 

The text further informs us, that “ when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward an 
hungered.” The evangelist Luke (chap. iv. 2) says, 
“ Being forty days tempted of Diabolos. And in 
those days he did eat nothing ; and when they were 
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ended, he afterwards hungered.” In Matt. xi. 18, 
we read, “John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and. they,” the Scribes and Pharisees, “ say he hath 
a demon.” In chap. iii. 4, we find that this same 
John had “ his raiment of camels’ hair, and a lea- 
thern girdle about his loms; and that his meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” Our Lord is considered by 
many, who interpret the language of the text literally, 
as having entered on his ministry by previously going 
without food of any kind for forty days and forty 
nights. His enemies calumniate him for possessing 
opposite qualities. Ver. 19: “The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, ‘ Behold, a 
man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners!” Hence, then, it appears that 
the opprobrious language applied to John and to 
Jesus must be understood in a figurative and limited 
sense. As neither the affability of our Lord’s dispo- 
sition, nor his readiness to accept the invitations of 
those to whom he thought he might be useful are to 
be construed into a love of what is termed convi 

viality, so the abstemiousness of the Baptist is not to 
be attributed to austerity and severity of manners. 
As John’s living upon locusts* and wild honey, is 


* The Jews were allowed to eat locusts, and indeed, when 
sprinkled with salt and fried, they are not unlike in taste to our 
fresh-water cray-fish. The Arabs salt them and eat them as a 
delicacy. The Acridophagi, a people of Ethiopia, inhabiting the 
deserts, &c., were, no doubt, fond of eating them, insomuch as 


they received their name from thence. See Shaw’s Travels, 4to. 
p. 188. 
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elsewhere consideréd as equivalent to his’ neither 
eating nor drinking, so I think we shall find that our 
Lord’s fasting must be understood ina similar way, 
and that it does not imply a total abstinence from all 
nourishment, but merely living upon the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, in that mountainous dis- 
trict.* And this is not a singular occurrence, as we 


* After these Lectures, on the temptation of Jesus, had been 
delivered, the attention of the author was directed by a friend, to 
the observations of the late learned Mr. Cappe, on the same 
subject, which were stated to be similar to those views which 
had been taken of it by the Lecturer. Since this and the two 
succeeding Lectures have been transcribed, he has read, with a 
great deal of pleasure, Mr. Cappe’s remarks, and it is no small 
satisfaction to him to find that some of the views of this trans- 
action, which he had-been led to adopt, and publicly to express 
more than twenty years ago, confirmed by so able and judicious a 
critic. The following is a part of Mr. Cappe’s “ Explication of 
the History of the Temptation of Christ :” 

“In this Wilderness he abode about six weeks, without any 
settled provision, living on what occurred to him, or came in his 
“way in the country ; locusts,” (which partake more of a 
delicacy than spare diet, see the preceding note,) “‘ perhaps, or 
wild honey, edible vegetables, and accidental aids from the poor 
inhabitants, cattle-keepers, or the travellers, he chanced to fall in 
with. Into this Wilderness he came ‘ full of the Holy Spirit,’ 
Luke iv. 1; but here, after so long a time of very abstemious 
living, accompanied, it is probable, with much solitary reflection 
on the extraordinary things that had lately happened, and the 
great and serious expectations they had awakened in him, his 
body was much emaciated and reduced, and his mind, through 
that means, probably, disposed to doubt and diffidence, and made 
unusually sensible to the awful impressions of a retirement so 
deep, and silent, and romantic,” Critical Remarks, &c. on Scrip- 
ture, Vol. II. pp. 53, 54. 
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may learn from the second Book of Maccabees, when 
Antiochus persecuted and destroyed the Jews, and 
spoliated their temple. In chap. v. 27, we are in- 
formed that “ Judas Maccabeus, with nine others, or 
thereabout, withdrew himself into the Wilderness, 
and lived in the mountains after the manner of beasts, 
with his company, who fed on herbs continually, 
lest they should be partakers of the pollution” of the 
Temple. Josephus, in the account of himself, (Sect. 
2,) relates that when he was young, he went into the 
Wilderness, to be under the instruction of a person 
called Banus, who was living there upon food which 
he obtained without cultivation ; and that he, during 
the three years he was under his tuition, lived in the 
same manner. There are other instances on record. 
This kind of diet, however, does not equally agree 
with all constitutions. It has a tendency, in some 
that have not been early accustomed to it, to 
generate a considerable degree of debility ; especially, 
if the mind be oppressed with any difficulties, dan- 
gers, or severe trials. Had our Lord been: miracu- 
lously supported without food for forty days and 
forty nights, there would have been no trial, when 
that support was withdrawn, in his becoming hun- 
ery; there could have been no previous suffermg 
to render the temptation strong and seductive. If 
during this time, he lived without food of any kind, 
he must have been miraculously supported, or he 
could not have existed a fourth part of the time. 
No intimation is given that he was so supported, 
nor does it appear in any way necessary to the 
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accomplishment of his mission, or to have been 
known to any one but the Devil; and then a ques- 
tion naturally arises, how became he acquainted with 
the precise time of its bemg withdrawn ? 

It is necessary in this place to direct your atten- 
tion to the two kinds of fasting which were practised 
by the Jews. The one consisted of a total abstinence 
from every kind of food, during one whole day, which 
David observed at the funeral of Abner. (2 Sam. iu. 
39.) The other was an abstinence from the better 
kinds of food; this, on some occasions, continued for 
several weeks, as in the case of Daniel, who says, 
(ch. x. 3,) “In those days, I Daniel was given up to 
mourning three full weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, 
neither came flesh nor wine in my mouth ; neither 
did I anomt myself at all, till three full weeks were 
accomplished.” His dress was neglected, and not 
even changed; nor did he anoimt himself in the 
usual eastern manner, (2 Sam. xu. 10, Matt. vi. 17,) 
which the Jews never did in times of mourning 
and humiliation. On the day of expiation they con- 
sidered meat and drink, washing and anointing, to be 
forbidden by their law.* 

The ancients, says Plutarch,’ were much attached 
to odd numbers, from an idea of their being fortunate. 
Three was considered by them to be a perfect num- 
ber, as being the first of odd numbers, the first plural, 


* See Wintle’s Daniel; note on chap. x. p. 159. 
+ Vit. Fab, Maxim. 
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and containing in itself the first difference and the 
first elements of all numbers. The Heathen poets 
were fond of throwing things into triads.* Three 
was also a favourite number among the Druids, the 
ancient Brahmins,t and the Jews. Abraham looked 
up, and saw three men standing before him, Gen. 
xviii. 2. Balaam smote his ass three times, and 
blessed the Israelites three times, Numb. xxi. 28. 
Samuel told Saul that three men would meet him; 
ene carrying three kids, another three loaves of 
bread, 1 Sam. x. 3. Joab thrust three darts through 
Absalom, 2 Samuel xviii. 14.  Benaiah had a 
name among three mighty men, chap. xxui. 22. 
Elijah stretched himself three times on the widow of 


* They have three chiefs over the furies, Tisiphone, Alecto, 
and Megera. Hades is divided into three regions, Erebus, 
Tartarus, and Elysium: it is governed by three judges ; Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Alacus: it is watered by three rivers; 
Acheron, Coeytus, and Phlegethon.: and other triads of less note. 
See Spence’s Polymetis. ) 

The old Gauls are also said to have had a triad as an object of 
religious worship. 

Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris alteribus Hesus, 
Et Taranis Scythicze non mitior ara Diane. 
Lucan, Lib. i. 

Some imagine, however, that these constituted only one; and 
were merely different names of the same being, acting under 
different characters, as many suppose to be the case in the Chris- 
tian triad. : 

t Davies’s British Druids, pp. 79, 524. 

{ Maurice’s Ind. Antiq. 
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Zarephath’s son, 1 Kings xvii. 21. Solomon spoke 
of three things that were never satisfied; of three 
things that were too wonderful for him; and said 
that for three things the earth was disquieted, Prov. 
xxx. 15, 18, 21. In short, the term three, with its 
several combinations, is of: perpetual occurrence. 
The same observation applies to seven, and to forty. 
Noah is said (Gen. vii. 2) to take into the ark seven 
pair of all clean beasts ; the same of birds, and so on. 
Seven days intervened between the sending out the 
first and the second dove; and so of the third, after 
the second. Abraham, in ratification of the pur- 
chase of a well from Abimelech, presented him with 
seven ewe lambs; upon which they both swore to. 
keep this covenant; and the place was called Beer- 
sheba, the well of seven. A similar kind of covenant 
and oath are still practised in some parts of the East.* 
For the term seven, consult also Gen. xxix. 18, 27, 
xli. 2, 3; 1 Kings xvii. 43, xix. 18; .2 Kings vy. 
10,14; Jobiu. 13. In Gen. vii. 4, we read, “ Seven 
days hence I will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights ;” and, in ver. 10, it 
is added, that “the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened, and there ensued rain forty days and forty 
nights.” Thus seven appears to be intended to 
designate a small, and forty to express a larger 
number, or to extend to a longer time, without 
meaning to assert that it continued precisely so long, 
or expressed exactly so much. See also Gen. 1.3; 


* Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, Vol. Il. p. 55, 8vo. ed. | 
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Moses is represented (Exod. xxiv. 18) as remaining 
on the top of Sinai forty days and forty nights. From 
ver. 13, it appears that Joshua accompanied him “to 
the highest part of the mountain,” and from chap. 
xxxii. 17, that he returned with him; we. hence 
naturally conclude, he was with him the whole 
time. They are said to have been absent forty days 
and forty nights; but nothing is mentioned of their 
fasting, or abstaining from their usual meals; nor 
is there the slightest intimation that, during their 
absence, they were miraculously supplied with food; 
had this been the case, it was a circumstance of 
too prominent and extraordinary a nature to have 
been unnoticed. Afterwards, however, (Deut. ix. 9,) 
where Moses is rehearsing, explaining, and again 
enforcing his statutes and decrees, (see chap. v. 49,) 
he refers to his absence on Mount Sinai; and adds, 
that while there he neither ate bread nor drank water. 
Joshua must, of course, have done the same. It is 
not intimated that either of them received bread 
from heaven, or was supernaturally sustained with- 
out food during these forty days and forty nights ; 
an occurrenee that would: scarcely fail of being ex- 
plicitly communicated, as it must necessarily have 
increased the influence of Moses and Joshua on the 
minds of these fickle and discontented people. On 
the second absence of Moses, which is recorded in 
Exod. xxxiv. 18, nothing is said of Joshua’s accom- 
panying him: but it is probable that he did so in his 
capacity of attendant on Moses. (See Exod. xxiy. 13.) 
a 
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During these forty days and forty nights, Moses says 
he did neither eat bread nor drink water. When 
the circumstances are recapitulated in Deut. 1x. 25; 
no notice is taken of his not eating bread nor drinking 
water, which shews that it was of no great importance, 
such as a miraculous support during that time. must 
have been. It was, indeed, nothing more than absti- 
nence from his usual meals, as appears from ver. 18; 
where, after reminding the Israelites of their idolatrous 
practices, and of his being thereby provoked to break 
the two tables of stone, on which were written the 
commands of Jehovah, he says, “Then I fell down 
before the Lord, as at the first, forty days and forty 
nights; I did neither eat bread nor drink water, 
because of all your sins which ye sinned, in doing 
wickedly in the sight of the Lord to provoke him 
to anger.” This was evidently an act of fasting 
and humiliation, on ‘account of the sins of the peo- 
ple, which, as we have seen, did not imply a total 
abstinence from all food. He assimilates this fasting 
and humiliation to his first absence on the mountain: 
** And I fell down before the Lord, as at first :” if, 
therefore, he were not miraculously supported without 
food on this occasion, we cannot justly infer from the 
same expression, that he was so sustained during hig 
first ‘absence; and if not on the first, there can be no 
just reason assigned for supposing iton the ee 
unless it had been expressly mentioned. | 

- When persons are said to eat bread and drink 
water with another, it implies, in scripture language; 
that they partake with him of the usual repasts of 
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the family, without their being confined to these 
articles; just as we ask a friend to eat his mutton 
with us, without placing any joint of that species of 
food on the table. Thus we read in 2 Kings vi. 22, 
Set bread and water before them,” the messengers 
of the king of Syria, “ that they may eat and drink. 
A great repast was then made for them, and when 
they had eaten and drunken, he sent them away, and 
they went to their master.” Consult also Deut. vm. 
9; Ruth i. 14; 2Sam. ix. 7; 1 Kings xu. 7, 8, 
9, 16, xxi. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 29, 30; Job xl. 11, 
and other passages. When persons are said not 
to eat bread nor to drink water, it does not imply 
that they go entirely without food; but that they 
abstain from their usual mode of living, both in 
quality and quantity, as an emblem of distress, sorrow, 
and humiliation. Ezra (chap. x. 6) did eat no 
bread nor drink water; i.e. he abstained from his 
accustomed manner of living, while he mourned for 
the transgressions of his countrymen, during their 
captivity. Esther (chap. iv. 16) desires all the Jews 
in Persia neither to eat nor to drink for three days, 
_ night nor day ; she and her companions would like- 
wise fast. This does not imply that they were all 
to abstain from every kind of food, but from their 
customary meals, for three days and three nights. 
David also fasted seven days, and lay all night upon 
the earth. And when the officers of his household 
entreated him to raise himself up from the earth, he 
would not; neither did he eat bread with them. 
Had David really abstained from all food during 
a2 
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these seven days, he would, in all probability, have 
followed the child to the grave within the next four 
and twenty hours. For, I believe, no human being 
in health can live beyond the eighth day, without 
some kind of nourishment. It is added, (ver. 20,) 
that David, after he knew the child to be dead, arose 
from the earth, and washed and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel; and they set bread before 
him, i. e. his usual food, and he did eat. 2 Sam: 
xu. 16. In 1 Kings xix. 8, we learn that when 
Elijah knew of the determination of Jezebel to put 
him to death,-he immediately left Jezreel, accom- 
panied by his servant, and “ went for his life,” as far 
as Beersheba, about eighty miles, which was in the 
kingdom of Judah. Here he left his servant, and 
retiring a day’s journey into the neighbouring wilder- 
ness, in order that the route he should take might not 
be discovered, he spent the first night under a broom 
tree. Fatigued, frightened, and hungry, he wished 
for death. Food was brought to him by some friend, 
or by some person, from motives of humanity and 
hospitality, here called an angel ; of this food he ate 
and drank twice: on the strength of the food with 
which he was so kindly supplied, he is repre- 
sented as travelling a long way, under the expres- 
sion of forty days and forty nights, unto the great 
mountain Horeb. No intimation is given that he 
was miraculously supplied with food, or . sustained 
without it, during this journey; nor, indeed, does it _ 
appear to have been necessary. He kept a servant, 
and it is probable, therefore, that they were each 
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provided with an ass. The distance from Beersheba 
to Horeb could not’ be more than two hundred 
miles, which, at twenty miles a day, would not oc- 
cupy more than ten days; and twenty miles a day, 
whether riding or walking, is not too much to expect 
from aman who was frightened, and making his 
escape from an enraged princess, who was deter- 
mined. to take: his life, if she could find him. The 
Jews, eating but little when they travelled, were 
accustomed to carry their provisions with them; of 
course they would not be cumbrous. In whatever 
way Elijah travelled, the baked cake and _ bottle of 
water which had been provided for him, would not 
be very convenient for carriage: the term angel is 
very frequently applied to human beings ;* and par- 
ticularly to those who perform kind offices for us. 

From these and other passages of Scripture, forty 
seems to have been a favourite number with the 
Jews; therefore, when the expression forty days 
and forty nights is used, we cannot understand it as 
intending to express any thing more than a long time 
for the performance of that action, or for that event to 
continue, to which it immediately refers. Thus when 
it is said that Jesus fasted forty days and forty nights, 
we are not to understand by the expression that he 
literally went without every kind of food during that 
time, or that he was miraculously supported without 
eating and drinking, since this is not intimated in the 


* See Simpson’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 322; and Numb. xiii, 25, 
xiv..2,4; Sadist iv. 6; Jonah iii. 4. 
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narration by either of the Evangelists ; but that, in 
the exercise of his ministry m the wilderness, being a 
long time without a sufficiency of nourishing food,* 
he began to feel its effects on a constitution which 
does not appear to have been robust, by experiencing 
the uneasy and irritating sensations of hunger. 


* « At this time, being pressed for want of food, and urged by 
an appetite which he could not satisfy ; and comparing his present 
circumstances with the magnificent things that had lately befallen 
him, and been said of him, he was something uncomfortably affected 
by them, and tempted to doubt whether he might venture to 
believe thatehe was indeed destined to be the Son of God. The 
language of his mind was, ‘ Would not the heir of the throne of 
Israel have been supplied, even miraculously, if for that purpose 
a miracle had been necessary, in every scene, and in every cir- 
cumstance, with food convenient for him?’ ‘ But food supports — 
only by the appointment and the energy of God, and he can keep 
alive, and in the condition that he holds best, by any other means 
without it.’—* God supported the Israelites in the Wilderness.’ ” 
Cappe, ut sup. 


LECTURE XI 


Matt, iv. 3—7 ; 


Anp WHEN THE TEMPTER CAME TO HIM, HE SAID, “Tr THOU BE 
THE Son oF God, COMMAND THAT THESE STONES MAY, BE MADE 
BREAD.” Bur HE ANSWERED AND SAID, “ Man SHALL NOT 
LIVE BY BREAD ALONE, BU'T BY EVERY WORD THAT PROCEEDETH 
OUT OF THE MOUTH oF Gop,” THEN THE Divit TAKETH HIM 
UP INTO THE HOLY CITY, AND SPTTETH HIM ON A PINNACLE OF 
THE TEMPLE, AND SAITH UNTO HIM, “ Cast. THYSELF DOWN); 
FOR IT IS WRITTEN, ‘ HE SHALL GIVE HIS ANGELS CHARGE 
CONCERNING THEE; AND IN THEIR HANDS THEY SHALL BEAR 

\ THEE UP, LEST AT ANY TIME THOU DasH THY FOOT AGAINST 


A STONE. THEN Jesus saip uNTo HIM, “ Iv IS WRITTEN 


AGAIN, ‘ TuovU SHALT NoT TEMPT THE LorD tHy Gop,’ ”’ 


THESE temptations, supposed to have been presented 
by the Devil to our Lord, were too benevolent* and 
friendly im their tendency to come from an evil and 


* « Our next reflection respects the end:and object of temp- 
tation. Not being from the suggestion or the operation of an 
evil being, its tendency is not to ultimate evil; it is a part of the 
discipline of God, intended for the improvement of his children; 
both in their character and comfort. What is acquired or preserved, 
and maintained and cultivated, not without some difficulty, is, for 
that cause, moré highly prized, and the more carefully kept. Oppo- 
sition, resistance, exertion, conflict, perseverance, victory, endear 
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malignant being, whose desire it was, according to 
the representation of his advocates, to destroy him. 
On examining, them, we shall find they were pre- 
cisely those trials with which, during his ministry, 
he had most strongly to contend; and against which 
these were well calculated to fortify him. Jesus 
became hungry, and he had no means of satisfying 
that hunger, although in the discharge of the duties 
of his mission. What was he to do? To work a 
miracle in his own behalf, and hereby counteract the 
mcreasing cravings of hunger? No: this must not 
be. For, the power with which he had been invested 
was given to him to perform miracles for the good of 
others, and in confirmation of the truths he commu- 
nicated from God, and not to satisfy his own wants, 
nor to advance his own individual interests. Assailed 
by hunger, he needed not the assistance of any 


to us the subjects they respect ; give us the most satisfactory 
persuasion of the reality, purity, integrity, and ardour of our 
virtue; exhibit to us the most credible views of our own good 
character ; display our example for the benefit of others; justify 
in our own eyes, and in theirs too, our confidence towards God, 
that he will accept us and reward us; support our joy in our 
good conscience and in God's good government, and preclude the 
possibility that the recompence which God prepares for us, 
should be conceived or represented as the effect of partiality, or 
of fondness and unmerited regard. ‘ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation ; for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life which the Lord hath promised to those that love 


him.’ By temptation our virtues are established and improved, 
and our comforts are established and enlivened.” Cappe’s Re- 


flections on the Temptation of Christ, ut sup. pp. 83, 84, 
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‘superhuman tempter to suggest the ‘expedient of 
working a miracle to relieve himself from its baneful 
pressure. Hunger prostrates the powers of the body, 
and oppresses the faculties of the mind ; and hunget 
is the Diabolos, the adversary, the enemy, that first 
attacks Jesus ; the other temptations naturally arise 
out of this. For hunger, by increasing the nervous 
sensibility of the stomach, subjects the mind to the 
influence of fears, doubts, and discontent. Hence a 
feeling of dissatisfaction unavoidably arises in the 
mind of our Lord, with his present unsuccessful and 
destitute situation; he is hence also led to doubt 
whether this apparent desertion be: perfectly com- 
patible. with the dignity of his new character ; 
therefore he has apprehensions whether he really be 
that chosen Son of God, which he had heard himself 
declared to be. The natural effect of such feelings 
would be to lessen, if not to remove, that entire 
dependence upon. God, which it was necessary for 
him to cherish, and would thus become his enemy, 
his tempter, his Diabolos.' He sought refuge in 
the Scriptures against this tempter; they enabled 
him to subdue the doubts which had arisen in his 
mind, and which were so dangerous to him. “ And 
when. the tempter came to him, he said, ‘If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones* be 


* The allusion of converting stones into bread appears to have 
been proverbial among the Jews, as well as the Romans; see 
Matt. vii. 9, and Luke xi. 11, and Grotius on Matt. vil. 9. 

Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostendit altera. 
- Plautus, Aulul. IL. 2 
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made bread ;” i. e. if thou be that beloved Son of 
‘God, the Messiah, which thou hast been declared to 
be, God can refuse thee nothing; therefore, as thou 
dost now appear to be neglected and left exposed 
to want, exercise the miraculous powers with which 
thou hast been invested, for thine own support, 
and to prevent thyself from perishing with hunger. 
To this suggestion Jesus is represented as replying, 
in the words of Moses, in that part of his address to 
the Israelites where he warns them against ingrati- 
tudes “It is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” If it be not the appointment of 
Him who governs and regulates all things, that our 
lives should be continued, of what use can even the 
greatest superfluities be to us? And if it be his 
will that we exist in a state of poverty and want, it is 
our duty to acquiesce. “It is not the purpose of my 
mission to provide for myself. I am not invested 
with miraculous powers to supply my bodily wants, 
but to co-operate with my heavenly Father in pro- 
moting the dispensations of his Providence towards 
men. These duties I must fulfil. He will take all 
necessary care of me while I am faithful to the trust 
reposed in me. In submitting to his will, and 
obeying his commands, I cannot err.” The passage 
of Scripture on which his mind most dwelt, will be 
found m Deut. viii. 2, 3: “ Remember the whole of 
the way through which the Lord your God hath 
led you in the Wilderness these forty years, to 
humble you, to try you, and to know what is in your ~ 
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heart, whether ye would keep his commands. or 
not. When he had humbled you by famine, he fed 
you with manna, (with which neither ye nor your 
fathers were acquainted,) to let you know, that not 
‘by bread only, but by whatsoever else the Lord 
willeth, may men be kept alive.’* . How strikingly 
apposite to his own situation is our Lord’s reference 
to this passage! It was saying, in the strongest lan- 
guage, “He who led me into this Wilderness will 
support me in it, while I faithfully discharge my 
duties, while I trust in and obey him. [I will en- 
tertain no doubt whatever of his power or his 
goodness. In waiting his good pleasure, and. casting 
myself wholly upon him, I may assure myself that 
he will sustain me, which I could not expect, were I 
to cherish any doubts of his paternal care and kind 
providence over me.” What wisdom—what: piety— 
what fortitudewhat resignation are here displayed 
by this meek and humble, this submissive Master of 
ours! It can be no sin to seek assistance from God. 
It is our duty to do it. But the sin and.the pre- 
sumption would be to prescribe and dictate to our 
heavenly Father what he is to do; when and how he 
is to helpuss and not patiently to wait his time, will, 
and pleasure. | 

‘This first trial, thus-explained, will be nai to ihibve 
won the principle on which our Lord uniformly acted. 
in the subsequent part of his ministry ; he preserved 
an absolute and entire submission to the will of God. 


-. * Geddes” translation. 
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He never performed a miracle nor exerted any ex- 
traordinary power for his own support or defence 
though often in danger, and even in want. In all his 
difficulties and sufferings, he trusted himself to the all- 
protecting providence of God, and referred himself 
wholly to him; his miracles were invariably per- 
formed either to promote the salvation of men, to 
confer a benefit on individuals, or as a seal to his 
ministry, and to that divine power with which 
he had been invested. He who. could feed thou- 
sands by speaking a word, was generally indebted 
to the kindness of others for the bread. he ate; and 
this must have been no small trial to a generous 
mind, who could say to others, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” His mind was train- 
ed to this point, in this his first entrance on his 
mission; his meat was to do the will of Him who 
sent him. He who so constantly contributed to the 
health, the strength, the comfort, and the happiness 
of others, had at times no place on which to recline 
his head. Indeed, his whole time, thought, and 
labour, were devoted to doing good to others, in obe- 
dience to the will of his heavenly Father. 

Bodily want, my brethren, as we have seen in the 
case before us, is a great temptation to discontent 
and murmuring * against God. It frequently leads 


* «< The silence and solitude of the desert inspired Jesus 
with solemn thought, and filled him with awful and depressing 
sentiments : thus they would have impressed you, but would God 
have been so affected with them? The long continuance of 
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men to improper and to sinful methods of relieving 
themselves. No one, perhaps, can sufficiently judge 
of the power of the temptations to which such 
persons are exposed, except those who have been 
reduced to the dire necessity of experiencing its 


irregular, spare, and scanty diet, enfeebled, dispirited, and 
dejected Jesus: thus it would have reduced you, but would God 
have been thus affected by it? Could God be smitten with the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them? Could he aspire 
to dominion and its splendours? Could he feel any such im- 
pression from the want of them, as that any motive or induce- 
ment, from such a source, should influence or act upon him ? 
Thus you might be affected towards the dignities and honours 
of the world: in this manner an obscure and unnoticeable con- 
dition might impress your minds, might impair the strength 
and vivacity of your most reasonable hopes, and cast a cloud 
upon your prospects ; and if by such causes Jesus was impressed. 
in such a way, indisputably it was a human impression, be- 
tokening much of the infirmity of man ; nothing of the perfection 
of God. He and we are all of one, of one family, deriving our 
existence from the same source, blessed with the same natural 
principles and powers, and living under the same conditions. 
It is not presumptuous in us to say so ; for he is not ashamed, says 
the Apostle, to call us brethren. Could the wonder, the admiration, 
and the deference of men, be an object of desire to God? Could 
he be eager to display himself before them? It is easy to conceive 
that such sentiments and doubts, in the mind even of a good 
man, might arise and shew themselves, and be instantly rejected 
and suppressed: but here would be no indications of a nature 
superior to human; on the contrary, here are the plainest traces 
of pure humanity, perfectly incompatible with divinity, or with 
any commixture of divinity: if such a thing were possible in 
itself, it cannot be conceived to have place with any such con- 
comitants.” Cappe’s Reflections, ut sup. pp. 76, 77. 
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gnawing and dreadful sensations. The blessed Jesus, 
however, teaches us that it is not the bread we eat, 
but the actions we perform, which afford the most 
effectual support and nourishment; a conformity to 
the will of God, as made known to us in the Scrip- 
tures. He assures us that God will not withhold 
any necessary thing from those who lead a godly, 
pious, and virtuous life. He instructs us also, that 
though God may place his faithful servants in dis- 
couraging situations, and feed them with the bread 
of affliction and trial, yet the consciousness of pos- 
sessing his favour and love will render all sweet to 
them, and afford them light in the midst of darkness. 
If, in conformity to the example of Jesus in the 
temptation before us, we regulate our conduct by the 
Scriptures ; if we resist all temptations to evil; if we 
persevere in the way of truth and uprightness; if we 
maintain a steady opposition to the ways of darkness 
and dishonesty ; if we render our wills submissive 
to the will of our heavenly Father, and preserve our 
minds in obedience to his authority and commands, 
he will then feed and comfort, sustain and protect us, 
by the care of his paternal and merciful providence 
over us. But if we suffer ourselves to be tempted, in 
times of necessity and distress, to do any thing wrong 
or dishonest, or if at any other time we act. in.vio- 
lation of those precepts and rules of conduct which 
Jesus hath given us, by which to regulate our ac- 
tions towards others, we, as it were, remove ourselves 
from under the kind care and attention of God’s 
providence; we forsake his righteous ways to walk 
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in crooked ways of our own, which, if not forsaken, 
may bring us to shame in this world, and most as- 
suredly to such: correction and punishment i m a fu- 
ture life as crimes of this magnitude require, before 
that moral purity can be attained, which will qualify 
us for the pure and heavenly pursuits of the kingdom 
of heaven. | ) 

We now proceed to the examination of the second 
temptation. , 

“ Then the Devil taketh him up into ‘the hol 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple; 
and saith unto him, ‘ If thou be the Son of God; 
cast thyself down; for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee; and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” To keep from striking 
the foot against a stone, is a proverbial mode of 
speaking, and signifies, to be on our guard against 
every thing that may hurt us. 

Some of those who interpret the metaphorical 
language of the Scriptures literally, suppose the 
Devil to have conveyed Jesus through the air from 
the wilderness of Judea to Jerusalem, between 
twenty and thirty miles, in order to place him on 
the pinnacle of the temple.* He could not, how- 


* On the top of the temple, properly so called, spikes were 
placed with sharp points, to prevent so much as a bird from rest- 
ing on it. The wings of the temple stretched out on either side 
at the eastern front of it, which was by far the most magnificent, 
and commanded a view of the entire body of worshippers. These 
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ever, be conveyed in this manner without a miracle : 
and where do we read in the Scriptures that the 
Devil possesses miraculous powers? Miracles are 
constantly represented in the Scriptures as positive 
demonstrations of the sole and absolute dominion 
of God, and as an immediate divine testimony to 
those whom he employs as his servants and mes- 
sengers. But, supposing there was no occasion for 
a miracle of this sort, and that the Devil and our 
Lord walked together, as others assert, conversing 
on the best method of accomplishing the object 
which he had in view, yet when they arrived at 
Jerusalem they would find the plan of ascending to 
the top of the temple completely frustrated, since, 
as Mr. Farmer remarks,* “It was encompassed 
with walls, and so constantly guarded, that all access 
to it was impracticable but to such persons and 
under such circumstances as the law allowed. Now, 


wings were twenty cubits, or rather more than thirty-five feet, 
higher than the temple: the height of the temple being one hun- 
dred cubits, or rather more than one hundred and seventy-five 
feet ; and the height of the wings one hundred and twenty cubits, 
or upwards of two hundred and twenty feet. At the top of one 
of these wings, the history affirms, according to its literal inter- 
pretation, that the Devil set our Saviour; for the word aJeguysoy 
denotes the wing, not the pinnacle, of the temple, nor the bat- 
tlement of one of the cloisters. Drs. Lightfoot, Prideaux, and 
Benson, all agree that xJeguyy refers to the wing and not to the 
pinnacle of the temple. See Farmer on Christ’s Temptation, 
p: 20, note. 
* Ut supra. 
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by law, no foreigner could pass the first enclosure, 
or court, of the temple, under pain of death: the 
Jewish people could not pass the second: and the 
priests alone could enter the third. The temple 
itself was within this court, from which Christ: was 
excluded, not being’a Jewish priest.” The Devil 
not being either a native or foreign Jew, would.of - 
course be repulsed; on attempting to enter the 
second court. His advocates, however, assert. of 
him, that he possesses the talent of assuming any 
shape or appearance; and that he is thus enabled 
easily to impose upon the most wary and. cautious. 
Be it so; but is he invested with the same controul 
over the persons of others? Granting him the power 
of transforming himself into a Jewish priest, and 
thereby gaining an admittance into the inner court, 
and thus removing all obstacles to his ascending the 
top, a little difficulty still remains: how was Jesus 
to follow him? As a Jew he might enter the second 
court, but could proceed no further, not being a 
priest ; except he and the Devil had agreed, on their 
journey, that he should assume the dress and cha- 
racter of a Jewish priest; but such a supposition 
would infer a closer union between Christ and. the 
Devil than even his firmest adherents. would choose 
to defend ; for, who can attribute to Jesus deception 
and fraud, since we are assured, on the best autho- 
rity, that he was wholly without guile? Nor does 
the history of this transaction any where affirm, 
that the Devil first addressed Jesus under any as- 
sumed form; on the contrary, according to the lite- 
R 
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ral interpretation, it asserts, that he appeared to him 
without any disguise: “Then was Jesus led up of 
the spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
Devil. And when the tempter came to him,” &e. A 
change of character, then, to enable him to walk with 
Jesus, would naturally excite some degree of suspi- 
cion. in his mind, as to the nature of the motives of 
this unknown companion, and of the professions of 
friendship and kindness from this unexpected friend ; 
for, of course, if he had not thus considered him, he 
would not have voluntarily associated with him : had. 
he supposed him to be an enemy, he would have 
immediately avoided him om his first introduction, 
when: he familiarly addressed him as a son of God, 
desiring him to prove his title to that character, by 
converting’ stones into bread ; or, as he afterwards is 
supposed: to: have done, commanded him to depart. 
And yet, after this command, according to Luke's 
arrangement of the three temptations, Jesus volun- 
tarily accompanied’ the Devil: to Jerusalem, and as- 
cended: with him. to. the: top of one of the wings, of 
_ theitemple;. since he could not: be conveyed. by. force, 
without the exertion of a supernatural: power. 

These appear to:me to be insuperable: difficulties 
to the literal interpretation of this second temptation 
of Jesus. I consider him; therefore, as remaining 
in the: wilderness; and: though: he: had, with: great 
fortitude, as we have seen, subdued. the first temp- 
tation, he is still: labourmg under those. distress- 
ing sensations of hunger to which we have allu- 
ded. Other suggestions naturally arise. Immediately 
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after his baptism he had, he believed, a public at- 
testation given to him, and to John, of his divine 
appointment as the messenger and teacher of God: 
to this circumstance an allusion is made in vers. 3 
and 6, “as thou art a son of God.” He enters on 
his office ; but, hitherto, without encouragement and 
without success; nay, in the midst of the most dis- 
couraging difficulties. In his present situation, he was 
not received in the character with which he thought 
he had, in so distinguished a manner, been invested. 
He had no one even to bear testimony to his divine 
mission. He was here alone, unknown and unac- 
knowledged as a messenger from God to the Jewish 
nation. His countrymen had an idea that the Mes- 
siah would first publicly appear in Jerusalem. Should 
he go thither, and if he could ascend to some lofty 
part of the temple, as the battlements of the clois- 
ters, he might from thence descend in the midst of 
his countrymen, when assembled for worship, thus 
making his first public appearance in the holy city ; 
and, like Moses, appear to descend from an imme- 
diate communication with God. This descent could 

not fail of attracting particular attention, of contribu- 
_ ting to his immediate reception, as well as the gene- 
ral acknowledgment of his divine mission, and thus 
release him from all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments with which he now found himself surrounded. 
It would .also be highly honourable to himself, and 
would prove beneficial to his countrymen, to have 
such an incontrovertible manifestation of his being a 
messenger of God. These were rather specious and 

RQ 
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enticing suggestions, especially to one who felt a 
persuasion that, to whatever dangers he might be 
exposed, he must be under the care and protection 
of that Being who had so lately declared him to be 
his beloved son. An expression in one of the psalms 
of David, (xci. 11, 12,) from whom he was descend- 
ed, might encourage such an idea in a mind oppres- 
sed and disheartened as his then was. The Psalmist, 
in this beautiful Psalm, sings his gratitude to God for 
preserving him amidst the destruction of his enemies, 
and expresses his confidence that, because he put his 
trust i him, he would still take care of and protect 
him; “ There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For he shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in_all 
thy ways ; they shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Though 
our Lord had already established his mind im an 
entire dependence on God for the due supply of his 
natural wants, yet he had now to acquire such a 
trust and confidence in him as should be in perfect 
conformity to the. appointments of his providence 
concerning himself in the new character with which 
he had so lately been invested. And here, in 
addition to the passage of Scripture which had oc- 
curred to him as applicable to his feelings and his 
situation, he recollects that it is written “Thou 


shalt not tempt,”* or try “the Lord thy God.” 


.,* * What we commonly mean by the word tempting, does not 
suit the sense of the Greek word, exre:pa~w, in this passage. The 
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It became not him to dictate, or to attempt other 
methods of promoting his success than those which 
had been prescribed. The purposes of God are to 
be executed in that way alone which he has directed. 
No unnecessary dangers are to be encountered in co- 
operating with God, in the promotion of his dispen- 
sations. All the plans of his government are de- 
termined; they will be accomplished in that way 
which he has ordained, and in no other. Under 
such reflections Jesus would feel that the way 
which God had chosen for him was the wisest and 
best; and, therefore, to be preferred to any sugges- 
tions of his own mind. ‘To this path of duty, then, 
he would conform; and to this he was led by the 
remonstrance of Moses, with the children of Israel, 
referred to in Deut. vi. 16, “ Ye shall not tempt,” or, 
rather, provoke, “ the Lord your God, as ye did at 
Massa ;” i. e. in the provocation which is related in 
Exod. xvii. 1—3, where the people murmured for 
water; “ And Moses said unto them, Why provoke 
ye the Lord?” Wherefore do ye not trust in his pro- 
vidential care over you to supply your wants, after 
such wonderful miracles performed for you? To 
tempt, or to try God, therefore, here means to dis- 
trust, or call in question his power, truth, or provi- 


English word means, properly, either to solicit to evil, or to pro-- 
voke; whereas the import of the Greek verb, in this and in. 
several other places, is to assay, to try, to put to the proof.” 
Campbell in loc. 
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dence, after such evidence having been given to 
depend upon them. 

The reference of our Lord to scripture is here also 
strong and impressive; and is to this striking effect : 
the word of God teaches us that we should be satis- 
fied with the proofs he gives us of his paternal love 
and kind protection; for they are always a sufficient 
support for us. To attempt such things as are out 
of the common and ordinary course of nature, with- 
out any immediate authority from God, or to expose 
ourselves rashly and heedlessly to danger, and put 
the love and protection of our heavenly Father to 
unnecessary proof, would be presumptuous and. cri- 
minal. Accordingly, we find that the subsequent 
conduct of our Lord was strictly conformable to this 
maxim of heavenly wisdom which now governed 
him. If we read his history, as given us by the 
Evangelists, we may be convinced that he never 
needlessly exposed himself to danger, but carefully 
avoided it, when he saw it approaching. He uni- 
formly kept himself, as much as possible, out of the 
reach of his most bitter and implacable enemies, 
Herod (Antipas), tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and 
the Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem : he carefully avoided 
what might too much exasperate his more malig- 
nant enemies,—the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
were continually watching and endeavouring to en- 
snare him, until his ministry was nearly accom- 
plished, and the time of his suffering drew near. 
He then publicly and unreservedly reproved them, 
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with that severity and freedom which their wick- 
edness and depravity so justly merited from him. 
Agreeably, also, to this initiatory trial, our Lord 
never performed any miracle from a principle of 
vanity, or to make an ostentatious display of his 
divine power. Those powers which he possessed 
he employed as became him, in doing good to men ; 
in healing or curing their diseases; in removing 
their maladies; in giving strength and activity to 
their withered limbs; and in restoring them to the 
exercise of their lost reason; testifying by these and 
such like miraculous cures, that he came from God. 
He generally forbade his miracles to be spoken of 
beyond their private circles, when performed on in- 
dividuals, unattended by the multitudes which fre- 
quently followed him; because he was desirous of 
not unnecessarily exposing himself to the inveterate 
hatred and malignity which the Jewish rulers so 
constantly manifested towards him, through the in- 
strumentality of their emissaries, the Scribes. and 
Pharisees. A great part of his time he passed at 
a considerable distance from Jerusalem ; which 
place he appears chiefly to have visited at those 
solemn seasons when all were under the necessity 
of being there, who were able and not otherwise 
disqualified. He did not select the great, the 
powerful, and the rich, to whom he might have 
recommended himself; though he never shunned 
themr when there was any probability of doing them 
good. He associated principally with the middle 
and lower classes of society, whom he found to be 
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readily profiting by his instructions. 

In this trial our Lord learned to aided the 
honours which men bestow, and to subdue every in- 
clination and wish for their favour, which was not in 
accordance with the Divine will. _He had learned 
thatthe favour and the honour which come from 
God, were to: be the only objects of his pursuit. 
Hence he constantly referred every thing to’ his 
heavenly Father, and uniformly declared that the 
_ powers which he manifested were given him by that 
Bemg, who sent him into the world to teach men 
the,.way to. everlasting life. He would not receive 
honour from men: he courted not their applause. 
Had he exerted the miraculous powers with which 
he was invested to promote the temporal advantages 
of men, he might have had his whole nation ap- 
plauding and admiring him; but this would have 
been seeking his own glory, and which he truly as- 
sured. the Jews he never did. He even avoided, as 
much as possible, the personal thanks of those 
whom he had cured, notwithstanding they had pre- 
viously. praised and glorified God, for the mercies 
they had received through him. 

From our Lord’s conduct under this cabbies temp- 
tation, we learn, my brethren, that we are not to 
tempt or to try God. It is unreasonable to demand 
stronger evidence in proof of the facts recorded in 
the New Testament, than for the reception of other 
historical facts of the same or even a later period ; 
or, to require greater proofs of the truth of the reli- 
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gion of Jesus than for the authenticity of the com= 
mentaries of Julius Cesar, and of the circumstances 
which he mentions of the habits and manners of our 
ancestors. We have abundantly sufficient evidence, 
if we will but search for it, both external and internal, 
of the authenticity of the Scriptures,* to satisfy a 


* « As to the spurious and apocryphal books that were com- 
posed in the early days of Christianity, it may be observed, Ist, 
that they were not much used by the primitive Christians. 
There are no quotations of any of them in the apostolical fathers. 
These books were always little known. 2. They do not over- 
throw the gospel history, but confirm it. 3. Few or none of 
them were composed before the beginning of the second century, 
A, All these books are not properly spurious, though they are 
fitly called apocryphal. A spurious work is that which is as- 
cribed to a man'as an author, who did.not compose it. It is 
apocryphal, when the history is not true and authentic. 5. The 
publication of these apocryphal books was much owing to the 
fame of Christ and his apostles. 6. Many other eminent cha- 
racters have had discourses made for them without their knowing 
it, and works ascribed to them of which they were not the au- 
thors... Few impostures of this kind, however, have prevailed in 
the world; all men being unwilling to be deceived; and many 
being upon their guard to detect and expose such things. Writ- 
ings have been falsely ascribed to Hippocrates; many orations _ 
to Demosthenes, Lysias, and Dinarchus ; some works to Virgil 
and Horace; yet Greek and Roman critics distinguished the 
genuine from the spurious: The primitive Christians did the 
same, and received nothing that was not well recommended. 
The apocryphal books, therefore, afford no valid argument against 
either the genuineness or authority of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, generally received as written by the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists.” Lardner’s Works, Svo, ed. Vol. V. pp. 412, &e, 
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serious, inquiring, and impartial mind.* We do not, 
indeed, see the miracles which those persons saw 


* “No candid mind can desire, and no ingenuity could devise, 
"a more convincing demonstration of the truth of the gospel, than 
the SUPERLATIVE PRE-EMINENCE of its MoraLiry above the 
doctrines of Gentile philosophy and the deductions of what is 
usually called natural religion.” 

“<The precepts of Christianity, respecting the regulation of our 
lives in every branch of duty, not only excel in sublimity of sen- 
timent and in suitableness to this proper end, the refinement of 
the heart and the exaltation of the human character to the highest 
point attainable by rational intelligence ;—not only excel, I say, 
in these respects the morality of any single philosopher of anti- 
quity, but the concentrated wisdom of every moralist and philo- 
sopher of every age and nation. This surely is a prodigious con- 

- sideration, and constitutes an irresistible force of evidence. At 
the same time, there is no hazard, no rashness, in this assertion ; 
no fear of incurring a reputation of groundless confidence or 
childish partiality. The field is open to the unbeliever; the dili- 
gence and wit of ages have been employed in furnishing him with 
armour for the combat: the challenge is made in form, and the 
contest is capable of decision. But it were vain to expect from 
him an open engagement on such unequal terms. He knows too 
well, that our Galilean has brought down from the skies what 
Socrates, inferior only to the Galilean, wished for, but wished in 
vain. 

** But one fallacy, which has probably misled the understand- 
ings of many on this subject, must not be passed by undetected. 
Produce me the man who can justly claim a superiority, in native 
endowments and the accomplishments of learning, to the Platos, 
the JAristotles, the Xenophons, the Tullies of Greece and Rome. 
Is that within the compass of zs intellect, which these heroes 
were unable to attain? ‘To form a true judgment, therefore, of 
unassisted reason and the progress of natural religion, we ought 
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who lived and conversed with our Lord; but we 
have records of many of them transmitted to us, 
written either by competent witnesses who saw 
them, or by those who made diligent search and 
inquiry to obtain the most authentic accounts, 
soon after the events had taken place, and before 
they could have been forgotten. Though these re- 
cords, in general, partake more of the nature of 


to recur to those systems of morality, which existed BEFORE 
the birth of Christianity. 'Tuey atone are the reasonable 
specimens of those powers; the genuine proof of that progress. 
The various schemes of moral philosophy which have been de- 
vised, or rather drawn up, beneath the sunshine of the gospel, 
have received too much illumination from that source to pass 
with considerate examiners for a proper test of the abilities of 
man, unaided by revelation. Educated under those benign in- 
fluences which Christianity has exerted on life and manners, we 
have imperceptibly imbibed a portion of its vivifying spirit ; and 
easily mistake that for an effulgence of native light, which is but 
a reflection of a brighter luminary, unobserved from a long fami- 
liarity with its effects. ‘The fountain of living waters first flowed 
indeed only in Judea; but has since dispersed rivulets of health 
and vigour through every region of the universe. Nay, further ; 
the purer morality of the later Grecian schools, and the striking 
superiority of the theories of modern times over those of the old 
philosophers, afford of themselves an incontrovertible proof, that 
the waters of Israel far transcend in salutary virtues all the rivers 
of Damascus. But, I will state the question, and much it be- 
hoves the deistical speculator to give an answer to it; 

““Counp the son of a carpenter—could a tribe of fishermen 
—thus outstrip the wHoLe assemBLaGE of illustrious PuHi- 
LOSOPHERS, and advance morality to perfection by a SINGLE 


EFFORT ?’—Wakefield’s Inter. Evid. of the Christian Religion, 
p. 12. ; 
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notes and memorandums, than of annals, or a re- 
gular history, they were fully sufficient for the occa- 
sion and the time in which they were written. They 
were not composed by literary men, with a view to 
literary fame, as was the case with the writings of 
Xenophon, Polybius, Tacitus, and Livy, as well as 
other historical records which have come down to us. 
They are merely a statement of facts, put together 
by men who knew them to be true, regardless of the 
perspicuity of the arrangement, the elegance of their 
diction, or the beauty of their language, of neither 
of which, perhaps, were they good judges. The 
facts contained in the three Gospels, as they are 
termed, of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, appear to 
have been committed to writing in order to assist 
the recollection of those who might, in the early 
part of their lives, have been witnesses of them, as 
well as for the information of those who had not 
enjoyed that privilege, and to prevent the knowledge 
of them from being lost among their successors. 
The design of John seems to have been, not merely 
to relate some ¢ircumstances or record some facts 
which he had observed to be omitted by his three 
predecessors, but to endeavour to counteract those 
errors of the Gnostics concerning the Logos, which 
began to gain ground in the Christian church, and 
against which he had before thought it necessary, in 
his letters, to guard some of his converts. These 
records have been transmitted to these distant ages 
and countries with as much, if not more, fidelity 
than we could reasonably expect, when we consider | 
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the hands and the times through which they passed, 
before the invaluable invention of printing. What- 
ever may have been unintentionally introduced into 
the text, or may have been added by mistake or de- 
sign, with a good or a bad view, is capable of being 
detected by the internal evidence of its fallacy, or 
from the remarks of early writers on the Scriptures, or 
from the age and character of the MSS. and versions 
in which it may be found. We have one advantage | 
over those who lived with or immediately after our 
Lord—the fulfilment of his prophecies. Possessing 
his instructions, if not in the exact words in which — 
he delivered them, yet sufficiently so to answer every 
useful purpose ; assured, on the most satisfactory 
evidence, of his resurrection from the dead, we have 
im that a pledge of our own: hence, none of us need 
be ignorant of what will lead us to a true, just, and | 
rational faith in Jesus; nor of the way which will — 
conduct us to a future life, pure, holy, heavenly, and 
eternal. It is the honest heart, the inward desire 
towards God, the spirit of serious inquiry after truth, 
which have been, and still are, too much wanting 
among us, which have driven so many to the cold 
and cheerless regions of infidelity, and which keep 
the great majority of professing Christians as de- 
plorably dark and ignorant of the true nature of the 
gospel, as the Heathens. 

Our Lord’s conduct under this second trial also 
teaches us to walk with modesty and humility, 
whatever our attainments may be. It instructs us too, 
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not to expect, in our exertions to promote the cause 
of truth, any extraordinary means of assistance or 
preservation, which some are very apt to assume, 
when the ordinary methods of Providence are fully 
sutficient. 

As it is now too late to enter on the consideration 
of the third temptation, according to the arrangement 
of Matthew, permit me, my brethren, in conclusion, 
to remark, that it was immediately on his appointment 
to his public office as a messenger of God, sent to co- 
operate with him in promoting the salvation of men, 
that Jesus had to encounter these temptations and 
difficulties. Those of you who have not been reli- 
giously educated, and who have been accustomed to 
roam at large in the practice of every vice and ini- 
quity, but who, at times, feel satiated with your 
licentious pleasures, and who sometimes begin to 
feel tired of your sinful courses, but who are alarmed 
at the supposed difficulties which must attend such a 
change in your habits and views, may hence learn, 
that the greatest obstructions with which you will 
have to contend, will be at first. Then it is that 
your passions, the force of imveterate habits, your 
former depraved companions, the fear of the re- 
proaches of the world, all conspire to counteract the 
wishes and hopes you have encouraged, to prevent 
the good purposes and virtuous resolutions you have 
formed, or to diminish their strength. You must 
not, however, suffer yourselves to be discouraged, 
for difficulties will ever present themselves in every 
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good work: the longer you delay, the more will 
your difficulties increase. Seriously determine, there 
_ fore, on forsaking your vicious courses, and earnestly 
resolve upon entering on the path of religious duty, — 
prescribed to you by Jesus: seek the necessary as- 
‘sistance, to help you in this delightful work, by per- 
sonal prayer and meditation. Consider and contem- 
plate well the example of Jesus in the temptations 
we have been explaining. Place your trust and con- 
fidence in God, that, if you are found in the way of 
your duty to him, to Christ, to your fellow-men, 
and to yourselves, he will be your protector and 
your friend, your support and consolation in every 
time of need. Do not tempt or try God by unne- 
cessary delay in forsaking your sinful practices, lest 
the thread of your life be suddenly broken, and you 
enter the grave with all your sins and iniquities on 
your head; for then you must arise in them, at the 
day of judgment. After the example of Christ, arm 
yourselves with a knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
acquire that religious courage which they are so well 
calculated to inspire. Seek the Divine influence on 
your minds, by prayer, and by meditation on the 
word, or commands, of God, as revealed in the 
Scriptures; and then the conquest over the temp- 
tations which you have suffered to lead you from 
God and from duty, from virtue and religion, will be 
comparatively easy. The danger of a relapse, also, 
will be hereby considerably lessened ; though some 
- danger will continue while you live in a state of so- 
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ciety constituted as is the present. You never can be 
perfectly secure from their assault, in one shape or 
other, till your day of life and of trial terminate 
together. It is in a religious vigilance, and im 
sincere, devout prayer, that your strength and your 
security consist. 


LECTURE XIi. 


Marr. iv. 8—I1: 


AcaIn THE DEVIL TAKETH HIM UP INTO AN EXCEEDING HIGH 
MOUNTAIN, AND SHEWETH HIM ALL THE KINGDOMS OF THE 
WORLD, AND THE GLORY OF THEM; AND SAITH UNTO HIM, 
“© ALL THESE THINGS WILL I GIVE THEE, IF THOU WILT FALL 
DOWN_AND WORSHIP ME. ‘THEN SAITH JESUS UNTO HIM, 
** GET THEE HENCE, SATAN; FOR IT IS WRITTEN, ‘ THou 
SHALT WORSHIP THE Lorp THY GOD, AND HIM ONLY SHALT 
THOU SERVE.” THEN THE DEVIL LEAVETH HIM, AND BEHOLD 
ANGELS CAME AND MINISTERED UNTO HIM. 


Iw the northern part of the wilderness of Judea is 
a high mountain, which is difficult of access, and 
which is said to be as high as any in that district: it 
is called, “ The Mountain of Forty Days.” By those 
who hold it sacred, it is considered to be the identi- 
eal mountain from which the Devil shewed Jesus all 
the kingdoms of the world. The following are the 
boundaries of the view from it, as related by an 
Italian abbé,* who ascended to its top. To the 
north, it commands the river Jordan and the coun- 
try towards the mountains of Gilead. To the east, 


* Mariti, See his Travels in Syria, Vol. II. p. 331. 
$ 
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a part of the country that was allotted to the tribe of 
Gad, and a part of that which belonged to the tribe 
of Reuben. ‘To the west, the plains of Jericho and 
the country towards Jerusalem. And on the south, 
the Dead Sea, or the Lake Asphaltis, to the moun- 
tains in Arabia Petra. Thus you find it compre- 
hends a part only of what was called the Holy Land. 
Prospects equal, and even superior, to this, are not 
uncommon in mountainous countries. The literal 
interpretation, therefore, of this temptation, appears 
to involve it in insuperable difficulties. From the 
highest mountains in the world, and the Mountain 
of Forty Days is diminutive by their side, how short, 
comparatively speaking, is the distance to which the 
best human eye can reach; and how small must 
that kingdom be, whose boundaries extend not be- 
yond its view; much less can it include all the king- 
doms of the world! When we consider that, in con- 
sequence of the form of our earth, the sun ‘can only 
enlighten one half of our globe at the same time, we 
are justified in pronouncing it an utter impossibility. 
It must have been a much more stupendous miracle 
than any we have on record, to accomplish it: and 
we have already seen, that to allow the Devil a 
power of working miracles, would not only destroy the 
credit ‘and.use of them, but would be also opposing 
our opinions to the positive declarations of the Scrip- 
tures, which expressly affirm that this power belongs 
only to God. We no where find that God ever 
communicated. this power to good spirits, much less 
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to evil ones, to make use of it at their own plea- 
sure, and to serve their own purposes. 

Some learned and pious men, aware of these diffi- 
culties, and desirous of understanding this part of the 
transaction in a literal sense, on account of their firm 
belief in the existence of the Devil, have proposed to 
restrict the prospect presented to our Lord, to the 
territory which comprehended the kingdoms of Ju- 
dah and Israel under David. But even this was im- 
possible from any of the mountains of Judea. Had 
the expression, however, been merely xoopov, the 
world, there might have been some plausibility in 
the argument, on the supposition that the mountain 
was high enough to admit the whole to be seen at 
once; but the words are, racas rac Parirciag Te 
xoops, all the kingdoms of the world; and they 
cannot, consistently with the structure of the Greek 
or any language, be so interpreted as to be confined 
to one single state or kingdom. Supposing the ex- 
pression wacag tag Pacineiag te xoopne, to imply 
the territory only which comprised the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, even then it could not have been 
accomplished without a miracle: it was not merely 
the exterior surface of the kingdoms, but their glory; 
their internal regulations, their policy, their wealth, 
dignities, and military administration. Hence, other 
pious and learned men, wishing to understand the 
temptations of hunger and the proposed descent from 
the wing of the temple, (the first and second of Mat- 
thew, but the first and third of Luke,) in a literal 
sense, that the agency of the Devil may not be lost, 

s 2 
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_are desirous of considering this exhibition of all the 

kingdoms of the world and their glory, as a vision, 
This mode of interpretation may be convenient 
enough to support a system, but not to assist the 
investigation of truth. If it be found necessary to 
consider this temptation as a vision, in order to bring 
it, if possible, within the verge of probability, surely, 
the others ought also to be so considered ; especially, 
as their literal sense involves manifest absurdities, 
contradictions, and impossibilities. It cannot, how- 
ever, be necessary to have recourse to visionary re- 
presentation in explaining this initiatory part of our 
Lord’s mission, when it will admit of an easier and 
a more natural interpretation. 

The evangelist Matthew, in the third verse of the 
text (10), and Luke, (chap. iv. 8,) both state, that in 
reply to this temptation, he said to Diabolos, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satanas.”* These terms, then, are 


* «From the expression, Begone, Satan ! some have imagined, 
that our Lord now first knew who the Devil was; and they sup- 
pose that he exhibited himself under the specious disguise of an 
assumed and more engaging character than his real one ; just as 
the Jewish rabbins imagine him to have tempted Eve in the shape 
of a beautiful cherub. This supposition, however, does not agree 
with the narrative, which intimates that Satan was known to 
Jesus. (See ver.10.) But, in order to obviate the difficulties which 
would naturally arise from this knowledge of our Lord, they say, 
very conveniently for themselves, that the Devil fled as soon as 
he was discovered. (See AncuBisHop Secxer’s Sermon on Matt. 
iv. 1.) But this assertion is inconsistent with Luke's account of 
the temptation, chap. jiv., who has adopted a different arrange- 
ment, and has placed that part in which our Lord bids Satan 
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here used synonymously, as we have had occasion 
to remark, was the case in other instances. Being 
thus used, they must designate the same thing: I 
say thing, because it was not a person, as we have 
abundantly proved in former Lectures. In Matt. 
xvi. 23, we find our Lord addressing his apostle 
Peter in precisely the same language; for the same 
words are employed—“ Get thee behind me, Sata- 
nas.” And no one, I believe, ever suspected Peter 
of being the Devil incarnate; but why not, if there 
be such a being as the Devil is described by his ad- 
vocates, and Satanas be really his name? However, 
as Diabolos and Satanas are thus used synonym- 


to go away, only the second in order. So easily are the wretched 
criticisms of bigotry and superstition put to shame! Had the 
Devil been known to Jesus, which, if Luke’s account is to be 
understood literally, must be allowed, he would, surely, have 
instantly resolved with himself to spurn at his solicitations, of 
whatever nature they might be, without bestowing a moment’s 
reflection on them. It is natural to reject all offers of kindness 
from a subtle and malicious adversary. No great share of merit, 
therefore, could have been claimed or attributed, in consequence 
of resisting the unreserved attacks of such a forward, such an 
execrable and avowed enemy. 

*<{ maintain, that the Devil, or Satan, was not presented to the 
eyes of Christ, either in vision or idea; because no such perso- 
nage as he, an incorrigibly wicked angel, the adversary of God 
and man, the counteractor of the benevolent intentions of Provi- 
dence, and the plague of the human race, ever did, or does, exist.” 
—See Wakefield’s Matthew, chap. iv. 1, pp. 51, 52. 

~ Mr, Wakefield then proceeds to select some of the many argu- 
ments against the existence of the Devil, deducible both from 
reason and scripture. 
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ously, they must have a meaning in common to the 
case under consideration, and to that of Peter. We 
have here a temptation, or a suggestion, presented 
to the mind of Jesus, to abandon his duty to God, 
in consequence of its being attended with consider- 
able difficulties. Similar to this is the advice of the 
Aspostle to his Master, that he should not submit 
to those sufferings and to that death which he had 
been representing as necessary, in the plans of the 
Divine government, to the establishment of his 
mission and the consequent success of the gospel. 
The instigation of Peter and the trials in the. 
Wilderness were equally the opponent and ad- 
versary of our Lord; or, in the figurative lan- 
cuage* of that age and country, his Diabolos, his 


* « You see whence temptations come ; not from the sugges- 
tions of an evil being—this is language ; you may find this lan- _ 
guage every where, both in the Old and the New Testament, 
meaning nothing more than the simple fact, that whatever this 
language is applied to, is, in some kind, evil in itself, or tends to 
some kind of evil. The temptations that assault us, are in our 
own hearts. If God impel us unto good, there is no moral merié 
in us; if any evil being impel us unto evil, there is no moral de- 
merit in us. If any man ascribe the native produce of his own 
heart. to God; meaning, that whatever it may be, it’ is the result 
of the principles implanted by his maker in the human mind, 
and of the operation of the powers, and the order established by 
him, among the powers of external nature, upon these principles 
of the human heart; if in this sense he ascribe the motions and 
affections of his heart to God, he affirms what appears to me to 
be an indisputable truth, and nothing inconsistent with the mo- 
rality of human actions: but if he ascribe any product of his own 
heart to an evil being, in ¢his, if he mean more by it than a figu- 
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Satanas; the tendency: of each was to. seduce him 
from the immediate duties of his mission,’ and on 
account of the difficulties attending the discharge of 
them. But if Peter were no devil, there could be 
no devil employed in this temptation; since their 
nature and design are both precisely the same: 
Supposing, however, there were such an evil, ma- 
lignant being, there could be no more necessity for 
his being employed in the case of Jesus, than in'that 
of Ezekiel, who went in the spirit to Jerusalem, and 
afterwards to a high mountain in. the neighbour- 
hood, and then returned to the Euphrates, without 
leaving the place of his residence in Chaldea.  Simi- 
lar movements. are here attributed to Jesus, who, at 
the termination of his trials, is found to be still in 
the Wilderness, without having, in fact, ever quit- 
ted. it. ' ; 

The temptation referred to in the text, consisted 
in the possibility of our Lord’s having, not merely 
all the kingdoms of the world at his command, or 
under his authority, but their glory. One part of 
the glory of a. kingdom, and no inconsiderable part, 
is the power it confers on the possessor, and the 


rative expression, or a Jewish idiom, he is not warranted either 
by scripture or philosophy. It appears not that any evil being, 
except evil men, has any thing to do in the course of human 
things. The Devil, by whom Jesus or any man has been tempt- 
ed, was just as much an evil spirit, as the infirmity which, for 
eighteen years together had bound the woman whom Jesus 
healed on the sabbath day. Luke xiii. 11—16. See also, Matt. 
xvi. 23; Luke iy. 8.”——Cappe’s Reflect. ut sup. pp. 80, 81. 
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means it affords to support that power. As a de- 
scendant of the house of David, and in his present 
situation, was it an unnatural thought to arise in the 
mind of Jesus, whether the office of a teacher, with 
which he had so unsuccessfully commenced, might 
not be combined with the character of a temporal 
prince? Would not this be more acceptable to his 
countrymen, and, therefore, likely to be more use- 
ful to them; particularly as John Hyrcanus and 
others had united in themselves the offices of high- 
priest and sovereign? Could he not realize the cha- 
racter of Messiah, the prince, referred to by Daniel? 
(Chap. ix. 25.) Might he not become the deliverer 
of his countrymen from the Roman yoke, the resto- 
rer of her lost liberties? Could not he then entirely 
remove those great corruptions which had been in- 
corporated, under the name of traditions, with the 
law of Moses? Should he not hereby become the 
religious and temporal saviour of his country, and 
replace her in the honourable and commanding 
attitude in which his’ ancestor, David, had left her 
to his successors? The suggestion of uniting the 
two characters, and thus employing the power with 
which he was invested for the general temporal ad- 
vantage and the religious benefit of his nation, was 
no sooner examined than rejected, as not agreeing 
with the purposes of his mission. Indeed, from the 
indignant feeling which he manifested on the occa- 
sion, it appears that it never could have been his 
intention, nor can it be in conformity to his views, 
that his religion should ever be embodied with the 
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temporal power, in any nation or among any peo- 
ple who might receive it. The sanctions of the 
Mosaic dispensation were temporal, but those of the 
Messiah’s kingdom are spiritual and eternal; they 
are, therefore, wholly unconnected with this world. 
In this trial, as before, Jesus intrenches himself 
behind scriptural authority, and preserves himself in 
the path of duty: “ Get thee behind me, Satanas ;” 
this unnatural union, these alluring prospects, are 
not congenial to the objects of my mission. Instead 
of courting regal power and uniting myself with it, 
instead of devoting myself to the service of worldly 
objects and the attainment of worldly dignities, in- 
stead of adopting temporal sanctions for my religion, 
and conferring on its teachers the wealth, prefer- 
ments, and honours of this world, I shall prostrate 
myself before my heavenly Father, and him only 
shall I serve, as it is written, (Deut. vi. 13, x. 20,) 
“ ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” God is no less the omni- 
potent ruler than the almighty creator of kings and 
kingdoms. He hath ordamed all the changes, vicis- 
situdes, and occurrences of life; he, therefore, dis- 
poses of the various kingdoms of the world in that 
way which seemeth to him best. It is my duty to 
acquiesce in his will; to pay to him alone my religi- 
ous service and obedience ; to submit myself and all 
my feelings and views to his appointment; and in 
no respect to act in opposition to that course of 
conduct which he has prescribed, however important 
the good I may imagine it calculated to produce to 
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my country. Accordingly, we find that Jesus sought 
after no kingdom in this world: he did not seek the 
protection of the Sanhedrim, nor the favour of Herod, 
nor the friendship of Philip. . He courted no tem- 
poral power nor worldly honours for himself, or his 
religion. His first wish was to honour his heavenly 
Father, who had so highly distmguished him, and 
entrusted him with so important a mission. The 
kingdom, therefore, that he was desirous of esta- 
blishing, was that of truth and righteousness in the 
hearts and minds of men, 

Our Lord, seeing no probability of success in this 
thinly-inhabited district of Judea, determined on 
quitting it, and gomg to John. John, after he had 
baptized Jesus and witnessed his heavenly designa- 
tion, appears to have left that part of the country, 
_ that he might not interfere with the mission of 
Jesus, and gone northwards; he crossed the Jordan 
and went to Bethabara; which, as its name imports; 
was one of the principal passages, or ferries, of the 
Jordan, and nearly forty miles from his first station. 
By fixing himself here, he had, probably, greater 
facilities afforded him for executing the chief pur- 
poses of his mission—the announcement of the hea- 
venly designation of Jesus to the office of teacher 
among his countrymen, (John i. 30, 31, &c.) 
Thither Jesus now followed him, to consult with 
him on the real nature of that appomtment which 
he believed he had received, but concerning the va- 
lidity of which, doubts and apprehensions had arisen 
in his mind. In their personal intercourse he would 
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naturally relate these to John, and would give him 
an account of the chilling reception and the want of 
suecess he had hitherto met with: he would, also, 
acquaint him with the several ideas which had 
arisen in his mind, and which, at first, appeared well 
calculated to remove those difficulties and to coun- 
teract those discouragements with which he had to 
contend. John was able immediately to dispel his 
doubts and to remove his apprehensions. He had, 
indeed, only on the preceding day, been announcing 
Jesus to the Pharisees, who had been sent from Je- 
rusalem to inquire into the nature of his own cha- 
racter, when he declared that he was merely the 
herald of one who was then teaching in the Wilder- 
ness of Judea, and exhorted them to go and to pre- 
pare for his reception among them. As John would, 
of course, afford our Lord personally the highest 
consolation and the most ample and satisfactory cons 
firmation of his divine appointment, so we find, that 
in public he embraced the earliest opportunity of 
attesting it, and pointing him out as the messenger 
of God. Having, from his conversation with Jesus, 
discovered how meek he was in his behaviour, how 
patient he was under his sufferings, how modest in 
his expectations, how humble in his pretensions, 
how resigned to the will of heaven, and how sub- 
missive to the dispensations of Providence concerning 
himself, he, on the following day, when he saw 
Jesus approaching, immediately directed the atten- 
tion of those by whom he was surrounded, to him, 
under the appropriate character of a lamb: “ Be- 
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hold! the Lamb. of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world.” John i. 29. I baptize with water 
only, but he baptizeth with the Holy Spirit; my 
mission is merely preparatory and introductory to 
his. I am not imvested, as he is, (nor is it necessary 
for me,) with any power of working miracles in 
confirmation of what I have been commissioned to 
teach. I preach the baptism of repentance, and 
those of you who comply with my baptism, he will 
instruct in the way which will enable you to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, and thus lead you 
to participate in that freedom from sin which will se- 
cure to you the inheritance of the children of Abra- 
ham: “ Behold, then, the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” Then, addressing him- 
self to his followers, he observed,. (ver. 30,) This is he 
of whom I have already spoken to you: “ A man is 
coming behind me, who is indeed before me, for he 
is greater than I.” See chap. ui. 29. It is probable 
that some questions had been put to John concern- 
ing Jesus, since we find him, in ver. 31, assuring 
his hearers that he knew him not; but immediately 
adds, “that he might be manifested unto Israel,” 
declared or pointed out to them, “ am I come bap- 
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tizing thus with water ;” my office, therefore, con- 
sists in bemg appointed his precursor and herald. 
See chap. 11. 38, and following. The Baptist then 
proceeds to give this public and unequivocal testi- 
mony to the divine appointment of Jesus (ver. 32): 
“‘ T saw a spirit descending from heaven, like a dove, 


and remain upon him. And I knew him not; but 
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Fe who sent me to baptize with water, had said unto 
me, ‘ Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend 
and remain, that is he who baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit” And I saw it, and testify that this is the Son 
of God, the Messiah.” This explicit and unexception- 
able testimony to the heavenly designation of Jesus, 
induced two of John’s disciples to attach themselves 
to him as the Christ, the Messenger of God. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Simon, one of the two, acquaints 
his brother Peter, with the full attestation of John to 
Jesus, upon which he also joined them. 

Jesus obtaining at Bethabara the most indubitable 
and satisfactory evidence that he was divinely com- | 
missioned; the fears and doubts with which he had 
been assailed during his abode in the Wilderness 
being entirely removed; John, Andrew, and Peter 
having become his companions and disciples on the 
testimony of the Baptist ; and having recovered from 
the effects of his late discouraging situation, he re- 
solved on going into a more populous district—his 
native province of Galilee. 

In the last verse of the text, it is said, that, 
“* Diabolos* having left Jesus, angels came and min- 
istered unto him.” Human beings are frequently 
denominated angels: see Deut xxxu. 8, 43; Judges 


* Among the numerous proofs which have been given that 
Diabolos cannot refer to an evil, malignant, all-powerful spirit, 
is the circumstance of the word being applied to females, not 
only by the apostle Paul, but in the Septuagint version. _Proy. 
vi. 24: Kas amo diaborys yAwoons apes Vid, Hesychius in voc. 
drabory, Kas Siaborsa. , 
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v. 23; 2 Chron xxxvi. 15,16; Jobi. 6; Heb. i. 6, 
xn. 22, 23, &c. &c.* John, and those with whom 
our Lord had associated, after leaving the mountainous 
part of Judea, were, I imagine, the angels to whom 
the Evangelist alludes; for he has entirely omitted 
this journey to Bethabara, and the interview with 
John. It is also unnoticed by Luke, who, after 
having given his account of the trials and difficulties 
of Jesus in the Wilderness, proceeds to contrast them 
with the very great success which immediately 
attended his ministry in a different part of the coun- 
try: he tells us, (chap. iv. 14, 15,) that Jesus re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, and 
that there went out a fame of him, through all the 
regions round about; adding, that he even taught in 
the synagogues, approved by all who heard him. On 
their way, Andrew and Peter acquaint Philip, who 
was of the same city with themselves, Bethsaida, 
with the nature of the appointment of Jesus to the 
office of their Teacher and Messiah: on their autho- 
rity he is himself convinced, and convinces his friend 
Nathaniel. Our Lord had now’ five disciples with 
him; three of whom were competent witnesses to 
the solemn attestation of John the Baptist, of what 
he had seen and heard, respecting the designation of 
Jesus to the character of the Christ: but, while he 
was preaching in the Wilderness, he was unattend- 
ed; no friend to whom he could unbosom himself ; 
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* See Simpson’s Essays on the Language of Scripture, Vol. I. 
chap. iv. p. 307. 
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no one with whom he could even interchange the 
common charities of life; no one to assist, to coun- 
tenance, or console him; and these were of them: 
selves no small trials. 

The determination which the text informs us was 
made by our Lord, we find him uniformly and 
strictly adhering to in the subsequent part of is 
ministry. ‘And when, therefore, Jesus perceived 
that they would come and take him by force, to make 
him a king,” to proclaim him their temporal Messiah, 
their military Saviour, “ he departed again into a 
mountain himself alone.” See John vi. 15. Indeed, 
these three temptations were the leading trials with 
which he had afterwards to contend. And so con- 
tinually did one or the other of them occur, that we 
could almost imagine they had been personified, and 
put into this allegorical form, merely as a suitable 
introduction to those outlines of his history which 
have been given to us, instead of having taken place 
at his entrance on the duties of his important mission. 
Hence Luke observes, (iv. 13,) that when Diabolos 
had ended ‘all the temptation, he departed from Jesus 
for a season; clearly intimating that these were not 
the only temptations to which he was exposed du- 
ring his mmistry. Hadut really been such a being 
as the Devil-believers assert it was, who tempted our 
Lord, in the Wilderness, and then left him only for a_ 
season, it seems strange that he is never again ‘intro- 
duced as the tempter.* And yet we find, from our 


* © It is very remarkable that there should be no reference at 
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Lord himself, that, in the subsequent discharge ‘of 
the duties of his mission, he was exposed to temp- 
tations ; for he says to his disciples, (Luke xxii. 28,) 
“Ye are they who have continued with me in my 
temptations,” or trials; and they were not with him 
in the Wilderness. If he were, then, exposed to 
such as have not been considered to be miraculous, 
I do not see the necessity for supposing these, his 
first temptations, to have been so, since they appear 
to have arisen merely out of the circumstances in 
which he was placed during his abode in the Wilder- 
ness. ‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was, 
evidently, of this opinion, and considered Jesus to 
have been tempted in the same manner in which we 
are tempted. (See chap. iv. 15.) Where do we read 
that any of his followers have been tempted by the 
Devil in person, for forty days at a time; or have had 
communication with him, in a vision, for forty days 
and forty nights? But the Scripture writer I have 
just quoted, must have been mistaken, if this temp- 
tation were intended, as some assert, to be a divine 
symbolical prediction and representation of the future 
difficulties of his office and ministry. 

_ The temptation which we have been considering is 
supposed by many to be the most captivating and 


all, in any part of the New Testament, to Christ’s temptation in 
the Wilderness ; if it be what, according to the received inter- 
pretation, it certainly was, the most astonishing and miraculous 
event which ever befel him.” Farmer on Christ’s Temptation, 
p- 17, note. | 
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seductive, and, therefore, was reserved for the last ; 
but such was not the opinion of the evangelist Luke, 
who has placed it the second in order. It is admitted 
by those who contend for the literal interpretation, 
that Jesus knew the Devil: but did he not also know 
that the kingdoms of the world were not at his dis- 
posal? Could he, who acknowledged Jehovah to 
be the sole disposer of all the kingdoms of the world, 
unceasingly governing and regulating all things by 
the kind and benevolent dispensations of his provi- 
dence, believe, for an instant, that these kingdoms 
would be committed to the disposal of a malignant 
rival? Could he believe the Devil, when he said 
that all these were delivered unto him, for him to 
bestow on whomsoever he pleased? (Luke iv. 6.) 
To what, then, under the literal interpretation, did 
this offer amount? To no temptation at all; since 
Jesus must have known that it was not in the power 
of the tempter to make good his promise. In what 
respect, then, could it be calculated to operate more 
strongly on his mind than either of the others? But, 
as an idea originating from his own’ views and feel- 
ings of the situation in which he was placed, it 
must have been most seductive, and particularly 
would it be so to a mind in the least inclined to 
ambition. I am disposed, however, to think that 
Luke’s arrangement is the most natural. It is more 
likely, that after such a temptation had been resisted, 
it would be followed by one not so attractive, but 
more insidious and plausible, as was the case with the 
T 
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proposed descent from the wing, or the battlement of 
the temple. | | 
From an attentive examination of these temptations, 
my brethren, it appears that our Lord was not natu- 
rally incapable of sin.* . Had he been impeccable 
when tempted, where would be the possibility of his 
being rendered perfect by these and subsequent temp- 
tations and trials? If he could not disobey, how 
can. he be said to “ have learned obedience under 
his sufferings”? (Heb. v. 8, 9.) If he could not sin, 
what truth can there be in the assertion of Scripture, 
that we have not a high-priest unable to feel a con- 
cern for our infirmities, but one who was tempted, or 
suffered trial, and in all respects like ourselves, but 
without sin? (Heb. iv, 15.) _ Each of these trials in 
the Wilderness of Judea, as well as those with which 
he was afterwards assailed, were so effectually resisted 
and overcome, that there was no sinful compliance 
im any part of them. His obedience and submission 


to the will and appointments of God in the discharge 


* « This very narrative of the temptation, affords several 
arguments, that the apostles did not withhold from him any part 
of the honour due to him, when they called him the man Christ 

Jesus. It suggests several considerations, which evince his pure 
, humanity. God cannot be tempted with evil ; he is light, and in 
him there is no darkness at all. In God there is no room for 
doubt ; in his mind there are no clouds or fluctuations; there is 
rio obscurity or uncertainty to him: He could not be uncom- 
fortably affected by any scene or circumstances : He could not be 
depressed by any straits, or wants.” Cappe’s Reflections, ut 
sup. p. 76. See further, p. 197, note. 
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of the duties of his mission, were sinless. It was his 
reverence for God, and from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures, that he learned obedience 
under these trials or temptations. He was patient 
and submissive under them, assured that nothing 
could happen to him without the Divine permission. 
And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
remarks, (ch. u. 10,) that “it became God, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, to make 
this Captain of our salvation, the Leader of many 
sons unto glory, perfect through sufferings ;” pre- 
viously, then, to these and other trials and sufferings, . 
he could not have been perfect. Hence the necessity 
_ of his commencing the duties of his mission in the 
Wilderness becomes apparent; and hence also the 
necessity of these temptations, in order to render his 
character perfect, that he might be completely quali- 
fied to contend with those he would afterwards meet 
with im executing the commission which had been 
entrusted to him. This affords us very abundant 
proof of the high value and the great importance of 
his example; which, under any other view of his 
character, is, comparatively speaking, of little use to 
us. If he were born impeccable, his conduct could 
not be a suitable example for us to tread in his 
steps. It is because he was in all respects like our- 
selves, that he is able to feel a concern for our infir- 
mities ; and it is because his obedience and submission, 
during these trials of his character, which we have 
been considering, were sinless, that his example is 
of such very great importance to us; we cannot 
T2 ' 
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too highly value, nor too closely imitate it. How 
encouraging and consolatory is it to know, that 
human nature is capable of becoming sincerely and 
truly obedient to God, submissive to his will, resigned 
to his dispensations, and acquiescent in all his ap- 
pointments concerning us, if we will but endeavour 
to copy after the example of Jesus! And though, 
from the state of society in which we are placed, and 
the numerous temptations to which we are continually 
exposed, we can have no hope of attaining to a sinless 
obedience, yet we may attain to a much more perfect 
compliance with the commands and precepts of the 
gospel than most of us endeavour to do. The view, 
therefore, which has been taken of the nature of these 
three temptations renders our Lord’s conduct under 
them more suited to our capacity of imitation. We 
have seen, that, as actual transactions between Jesus 
and an all-powerful, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
malignant being, such as the Devil is described by 
his advocates, they never could be. historically true: 
If we consider them as a. divine revelation and 
a visionary prefiguration of the trials and difficul- 
ties of Christ’s future ministry, with Farmer* and 
Wakefield ; or, with Jones, as a symbolical represen- 
tation of the difficulties with which Jesus had to con- 


* See five letters in the Monthly Repository, “on the Temp- 
tation of Christ,” in which the numerous objections to Mr. 
Farmer’s hypothesis are acutely examined, in Vol. V. pp. 17, 69. 
An examination into the nature of the temptation is continued in 
pp. 447 and 640 ; and in Vol. VI. p, 460. 
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tend in the discharge of his office, and of the feelings 
which such difficulties naturally awakened, the con- 
duct of our Lord under them does not appear to be 
adequately adapted to our imitation. But if they 
were the natural suggestions of a mind like our own, 
susceptible of yielding to, and complying with them,. 
then the effectual resistance of such powerful. and. 
seductive temptations are of the utmost value to us, 
to excite and encourage us not to despair under any 
difficulties, not to murmur under any dispensations, 
and effectually to resist all such suggestions as may, 
from time to time, arise in our minds, and which, if 
not checked and withstood, would seduce us from 
our duty to God and to Christ, and, consequently, 
from that which we owe to our fellow-men, as wel} 
as to ourselves. shai ts 
I wish to caution you against the supposition that 
I imagine the interpretation which has been given 
of this early part of our Lord’s history, before he 
was known to any of his disciples and when a soli- 
tary teacher in the Wilderness of Judea, to be wholly 
free from objections. and difficulties. Perhaps, no 
interpretation of such highly figurative language,* at 


* <The ancients, taking every thing spoken of God in the | 
Scriptures in a /iteral sense, attributed to him the figure of a man, 
and maintained that he was the object of bodily sight.. And such 
was the zeal with which this doctrine was maintained, that the 
denial of it was branded with impiety, and put men in danger of 
their lives. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. L. i. C. vii. I take notice of 
this, here, not only as it is a striking instance of an absurd 
adherence to the letter of Scripture ; but also as it may serve to 
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this distance of time, and under such opposite views 
and habits, such different ideas and feelings, can be 
so; but what has been submitted to your considera- 
tion appears to me to have the fewest of any with 
which I am acquainted. It appears also to be the 
most honourable to God, the most consistent with 
the character of Christ, the most conducive to the 
honour of his religion, the most congenial to the 
language of the Scriptures, the most rational and the 
most useful to us, as the followers of Jesus. You 
must judge for yourselves. 

There is one point, my brethren, in the example 
of Jesus before us, to which I am desirous of direct- 
ing your serious attention. He did not voluntarily 
expose himself to temptations ;. they arose out of his 
situation, when engaged in the discharge of his duty. 
He, however, immediately resisted and overcame 
them. Thus it is your duty to be at all times careful 
that you do not unnecessarily expose yourselves to 
temptations. Avoid the occasion of them, as much 
as possible. But in the faithful discharge of your 
duty, you are to fear nothing; no temptation, no 
trial; for the Scriptures assure us that we shall not, 
in such cases, be tempted above what we are able to 


shew how little regard is due to the opinions of the ancients, and 
that it ought to create no prejudice against the explication here 
given of Christ’s temptation, that it is contrary to theirs. They 
who could so far dishonour the omnipresent Deity, as to attribute 
to him a visible and human form, would hardly scruple to ascribe 
something of this kind to the Devil.” Farmer, ut supra, p. #41, 
note. ' 
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bear and to resist. Surrounded, as we are, with 
temptations, it might be supposed to be unnecessary 
‘to warn men against them, against being their own 
tempters, did not daily experience convince us that 
they will not be warned. Irrational animals, as they 
are termed, generally avoid the trap in which they 
have seen their fellows insnared. Man, the child 
of reason, does not forsake the idle haunt, nor shun 
the evil company which have not only betrayed him, 
but others, to sin. With his eyes open, he rushes 
on to the brink of that very precipice, over which he 
has seen so many of his companions fall, one after the 
other. With certain future punishment full before 
him, he, from day to day, pursues that course, in a 
direct line, which will inevitably lead him to it. 
“ The hour is coming, in which all that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
shall come forth; they who have done good unto a 
resurrection of life, and they who have done evil to a 
resurrection of condemnation,” or punishment. John 
v. 28, 29. | 

The conduct of our Lord, places before us, in 
the strongest point of view, the very great advan- 
tage of an intimaté acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, in the temptations, trials, and difficulties, to 
which we may be exposed.* Jesus confirmed him- 

* “It should be observed, being obviously held out to us in 
this story, that a proper guard and defence against temptation, 


and the overpowering impressions of it, is to have stored within 
our minds, ever ready for our use upon the occasions that may 
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self in the path of duty, and overcame the alluring 
enticements which assailed him, by having recourse 
to the Scriptures, and dwelling upon those parts of 
them which appeared to be most applicable to his 
situation. By aid derived from the Scriptures, you 
and I may strengthen ourselves in our duty, and 
against every temptation to transgress it. This shews 
us the necessity and usefulness of an intimate acquaint= 
ance with them, and with what view we should study 
them, to obtain streneth in the hour of temptation, 
trial, and discouragement, and to acquire wise, just, 
and honourable ideas of God and of Christ.  “ Let 
the doctrine of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom.” Col. ii. 16. In the Christian Scriptures 
are to be found suitable directions for every age, 
sex, situation, and change of life. Instructions of 
divine wisdom are to be found in every page, and 
security against temptation also, to those whose 
minds are disposed to find it there. Happy he 
who delights to read the word of God; more 
happy he whose delight it is to walk in the ways 
therein described. “O! how I love thy law! It 
is my meditation all the day. Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my paths!” Psalm 
cxix. 97, 108. 


occur, some acknowledged maxim of reason, some powerful senti- 
ment of conscience, some weighty aphorism of some wise and 
good man, especially some authoritative passage of the word. of 
God, by which our doubt and wavering may .be immediately 
quelled and cured.” Cappe’s Reflections, ut supra, pp. 86, 37. 
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To conclude. As our Lord, when assailed by the 
temptations which we have been considering, in- 
stantly opposed and rejected them; so must we, 
without delay, resist those temptations by which we 
are attacked from within or without. To hesitate, 
or to remain in suspense, in matters of plain, simple, 
direct duty, is a certain indication that the heart is 
under an evil bias, and that the mind hath already 
swerved from the principles of rectitude. The first 
dictates of conscience, the first undisguised principles 
of our minds, when under the guidance of the Scrip- 
tures, and the Divine influence, generally point out 
the line of duty we ought to pursue. These we shall 
do well to follow without a moment’s deliberation. 
Honest men, who mean well, intend uprightly, and 
act virtuously, require no casuistry to direct their 
consciences. Crafty, dishonest minds, who endeavour 
to deceive God and the world, and to impose upon 
themselves, are those who are usually most troubled 
with scruples about what is the faithful discharge of 
their duty. Let us, therefore, seek not after our own 
hearts, but be holy unto God; always bearing in 
mind, that the good man, out of the good treasury 
of the heart, bringeth forth good things; and that 
the evil man, out of his evil treasury, bringeth 
forth evil things (Matt. xii. 35): and that a good 
tree cannot bear bad fruit, nor a bad tree bear good 
fruit (chap. vii. 18). Wherefore, brethren, let us, 
with the utmost earnestness, furnish our belief, what- 
ever it may be, with virtue; our virtue, with know- 
ledge; our knowledge, with self-command; our 
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self-command with patience; our patience, with 
piety ; our piety, with brotherly affection ; our bro- 
therly affection, with universal love. For, if these 
thmgs be in us and abound, they will make us thrive 
and bear fruit unto the acknowledgment of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 2 Peter. 1.5—8. 


LECTURE XIIL 


Marr, iv, 24: 


AND HIS FAME WENT THROUGHOUT aLL SyRIA; AND THEY 
BROUGHT UNTO HIM ALL SICK PEOPLE THAT WERE TAKEN 
WITH DIVERS DISEASES AND TORMENTS, AND THOSE WHICH 
WERE POSSESSED WITH DEVILS, AND THOSE WHICH WERE 
LUNATIC, AND THOSE THAT HAD THE PALSY ; AND HE HEALED 
THEM. 


Aw inquiry into the religion of the ancients will 
soon convince us that all nations, whether barbar- 
ous or civilized, worshipped what they considered to 
be inferior gods, and whom they called demons, in 
addition to the sun, moon, and stars, which they 
termed natural deities. Mr. Farmer* has abundantly 
proved this to be the case. And Eusebius, the 
ecclesiastical historian, testifies -- that, in his time, 
deified men and women were the gods worshipped 
by all people, and in all cities and countries. Hermes 
Trismegestus, an Egyptian legislator, in his com- 
mentaries on the nature and order of celestial beings 


* In his Treatise on the Worship of Human Spirits. 
T Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Demon. 
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acknowledges that the gods of Egypt were dead 
men; that the art of making gods was invented in 
that country, and that human souls were worship- 
ped as demons in every city. In Greece, the law 
ordained, that the gods, the demons, and the heroes, 
should be worshipped according to their respective 
ranks.* 

The word demon-} is used indifferently in a good 
and a bad sense. It was very commonly used in a 
good sense among the Heathens. Menander, the 
celebrated Greek comic poet, who was born three 
hundred and forty-nine years before Christ, says, 
“We must not think any demon to be evil, hurtful 
to good life; but every god to be good.” Platot 
commends Hesiod, and the other poets, who affirmed 
that whenever any good man died, he became a 
demon. Hence it has been asserted, that demon 
never signifies an evil being till after the times of 
Christ. This, however, will be found to be a mistake, 


* Lardner, on the demoniacs. of the New Testament, quotes an 
article from an ancient lexicographer, from which it appears that 
in ancient Heathen writers, god and demon are often used as 
equivalent ; and that Socrates once, at least, called the Supreme 
Governor of the world, the chief demon, What is sometimes the 
demon, is at other times called the God of Socrates. Maximus 
Tyrius has two chapters, entitled in this manner: Ts ro da:nonoy 
Loxpares. Ent wept ra Swxpares danoree The chapter of Apuleius 
upon the same subject is entitled, De Deo Socratis. See. pp. 
45, 46. 

t+ Rees, ut supra. 

{ Cratyl. Tom. I. p. 398, ed. Serrani. 
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since Pythagoras, who lived six hundred years before 
Christ, maintained that the region of the air was full 
of spirits, demons, or heroes, who caused sickness or 
health, to man or beast, and communicated, at their 
pleasure, by means of dreams and other instruments 
of divination, the knowledge of future events. Pytha- 
goras appears to have derived this opinion from the 
Egyptians, among whom it was believed that many 
diseases were caused by demoniacal possessions.* 
Zaleucus,-+ the legislator of the Epizephyrian Lo- 
crians, who lived still earlier, supposes, in the preface 
to his laws, that an evil demon might be present with 
a man, to influence him to iyustice. Plutarch, who 
was born about the middle of the first century, in 
his life of Dion, says, it was the opinion of the an- 
cients, that evil and mischievous demons, out of envy 
and hatred to good men, oppose what they do. 
Scarcely did any opinion more commonly prevail in 
ancient times, than that, as the departed souls of 
good men became good demons, so the departed 
souls of bad men became evil demons. 

There was an opinion very senaiilty eiNalat 
among the Jews, as well as the Heathens, for cen- 
turies before the mission of Jesus, that evil demons 
were the authors of many of the most distressing 
maladies and calamities with which men were af- 


* See Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos. by Enfield, Vol. I. p. 396. 
See also Diogen. Laert. Vita Pythag. p. 514, ed. Amstel. 
_ + Apud Stombzeum Serm. 42. 

¢ Chalcid. in Platon: Tim, cap. cxxxv. p, 330 ; Rees, ut supra. 
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-flicted, by entering into their bodies and taking pos- 
session of their whole frame. Dumbness, deafness, 
palsy, epilepsy, apoplexy, insanity, and other diseases 
were supposed to be inflicted by them, and to be 
incurable by the aid of medicine. It was considered 
to be impossible to dispossess these evil spirits, without 
the assistance of certain religious rites and ceremonies. 
These absurd and erroneous opinions induced Hippo- 
crates, a learned and justly celebrated Grecian phy- 
sician, who lived about four hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, to write a dissertation on such diseases 
as were supposed to be inflicted by evil demons ; 
proving that all of them were under the controul of 
medical skill, and subject to the operation of me- 
dical treatment.* He declares it to be his opi- 


* «The very miracles performed upon those who were called 
demoniacs, serve to shew that they were not really possessed. 
From the evangelic history itself, it appears that the Jews thought 
Beelzebub able to controul all other demons, as his subjects, and 
to expel them from the bodies of men. What good end then, could 
be answered by proving, what Gentiles and Jews were ready to 
acknowledge, that demons were inferior to the Supreme Numen, 
and that Christ had equal power with Beelzebub? Can we — 
disparage the great miracle, the cure of demoniacs, in a more 
effectual manner, than by representing it as wrought with such 
intentions as these? It was performed with the same general 
design as all other,miracles of the gospel; and it seems to me to 
contain in its own nature a proof peculiar to itself of the absolute 
nullity of demons, and thereby a confutation of the doctrine of 
possessions. If demons possess mankind, they must do it either 
by their own natural power, or by a power supernatural and 
miraculous, occasionally imparted to them by God for that pur- 
pose. That they do not possess mankind by a miraculous and 
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nion,* that all those medical practitioners, who were 
desirous of concealing their ignorance of the real 
nature of these diseases under the veil of sanctity, 
were nothing better than what we should desig- 
nate by the appellation of quacks and impostors. 
Whether it were Hippocrates, or his pupil, who re- 


divine power seems evident from hence, that, in this case, the Deity 
must contradict himself, and counteract his own power in casting 
them out. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that demons have a 
natural power of possessing mankind, It must be here remem- 
bered, that reputed demoniacs, when they were cured by Christ, 
were restored to a perfect and permanent state of sanity. Now, 
if demons had a natural power of entering the bodies of mankind, 
why did they not return to those bodies from which they were 
ejected? Wasareturn to them more difficult than their entrance 
into them at first? If you affirm that they were perpetually 
restrained by God from exercising their natural power of.re-en- 
tering the bodies from which they had. been expelled, you affirm 
more than you can support by any positive proof, and what 
is in itself very improbable; for demons cannot be restrained 
from using their natural powers without a miracle, a perpetual 
miracle, Now doth reason, or doth revelation warrant the 
expectation of such an extraordinary and continued interposition 
of the Divine power in any case? Is it credible that God should 
bestow and continue powers to any of his creatures, which he 
always, or almost always, restrains them from using? The only 
just inference, therefore, that can be drawn from the perfect and 
lasting cure of a reputed demoniac, is, that demons had never 
possessed him, and that the disorder imputed to their possession 
was a natural one.” Farmer’s Essay on the Demoniacs of the New 
Testament, pp. 185189, ed. 1775. 

* It has been conjectured by some writers that it was a pupil 


of Hippocrates who wrote the dissertation here referred to. Vide 
Mead, Med, Sac. 
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futed the supposed reality of demoniacal possessions, 
is a matter of no consequence; the fact remains 
the same,—that there were diseases which were 
generally attributed, before the coming of Christ, to 
the power and influence of evil demons ; i. e. to the 
supposed spirits, or ghosts, of wicked men, departed 
this life, and not to the influence or operation of any 
such being as we understand by the Devil; indeed, 
no such being was ever acknowledged by the Hea- 
thens, or even known to any of their systems of 
mythology. The character and office of the Furies, 
among the Romans, may be supposed to bear some 
resemblance to the Devil of Mr. Cruden and _ the 
Assembly’s Catechism. These goddesses, for god- 
desses they were called, are represented by the poets, 
as wandering about the earth to tempt or to punish 
the wicked, and sometimes as attending on Jupiter 
in heaven itself. They were considered as the dis- 
pensers of the Divine vengeance, and the punishers 
of wicked actions here and hereafter.* - 

The possessing evil spirit or ghost, was called, 
both by Jews and by Heathens, da:nwv (daimon) 
or deipovioy (daimonion): these words the trans- 
lators of the common version have, most unaccount- 
ably, rendered Devil: or, when used. plurally, Devils, 
although few Christian divines extend their creed 
beyond one Devil; yet some of the laity are apt to 
believe that he has in his employ a great number of 


P 


* See Spence’s Polymetis; Tartarus, or the Region of Tor- 
ments. 
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“ out-riders,” or deputies. Neither daspy or daspovioy, 
“nor meu axabagroy, or rvevj.c movegov are used for 
caravas (satanas), dsa6orog (diabolos), or rovygog (po- 
neros) ; nor are they in any sense used synonymously, 
notwithstanding our translators have rendered them, 
as designating the same being to whom they ima- 
gined the others to have reference, and thus entirely 
misleading the mere English reader. 

The ideas of the Jews concerning demons were 
borrowed from the Heathens.* Their own Scrip- 
tures afforded them no other instruction on ‘the 
subject than holding them up as objects of aversion 
and abomination to God. Nor do they appear to 
have imbibed these ideas until their last and long 
captivity. In Chaldea and Egypt they acquired 
many opinions not sanctioned by their Scriptures, 
as is evident from the books of the Apocrypha, 
all of which were written ‘after their return from 
Babylon. | | 

The various passages in which the words dopo 
(daimon) and desovsov (daimonion) occur, are now 
to become the subject of our investigation ; that we 
may be able to ascertain for ourselves, whether or 


* «The Jews seem to have received some additional notions 
concerning evil spirits and their operations, from the Chaldeans, 
and, after their return from their captivity, to have ascribed many 
diseases and disorders to these invisible agents, besides those 
which were not to be accounted for by natural causes ; and in 
this the ancient Christians followed them.” Jortin’s Rem. on — 
Eccles. Hist. p. 243, ed. 1751. 
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not these evil demons were considered by the histo- 
rians of our Lord, as the ghosts of deceased, wicked 
men, or whether the scripture writers understood by 
the term a malignant, omnipresent spirit, such as the 
Devil is represented to be by those Christian divines 
who believe in his divinity and power. 

The first passage which presents itself to our atten- 
tion is the text.. The participle dospovSoneveg, pos- 
sessed with demons, is, indeed, here used. It states 
“all sick. people” who were taken with divers dis- 
eases and torments generally; then are particularized 
those who were possessed with demons; those who 
were considered to be affected by the moon, and 
those who had the palsy. The word ceanuaGopeves, 
here rendered /wnatic, does not refer to mental de- 
rangement, which is what is usually understood by 
the term, but such diseases as are supposed to be 
under lunar influence, or that are imagined to return 
with particular periods of that planet. All maladies 
that were attended with unusual or alarming symp- 
toms, and for which men could not satisfactorily 
account, were, by the multitude at least, attributed 
to the influence of some wicked spirit, 1. e. the ghost 
of some wicked dead man, which was called dame 
(daimon), or da:movoy (daimonion), in English, de- 
mon, which had obtained the full possession of the 
poor afflicted object of its malignity. This opinion 
appears from Josephus to have been prevalent among 
the Jews at the time of our Lord’s mission; and we 
have seen that it was so among the Heathens. 
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Josephus* states that these demons were the souls 
or spirits of the wicked, which enter into men who 
are alive, and kill them unless they can obtain some 
help against them. And Justin Martyr says, men 
possessed and agitated by the souls of dead people, 
are generally called demoniacs, or mad. 

In the 23d verse it is said, “ Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease among the people.” 
The diseases and the sicknesses are then enumerated, 
and to the whole is added, and he healed, or cured 
them,—an expression which can only apply to cor-— 
poreal disorders, or to mental diseases. Had the 
actual dispossession of an evil spirit from the human 
frame been referred to, exorcising,t instead of heal- 
ing, would have been the appropriate term; espe- 
cially as the Jews were accustomed to the practice 
of exorcising, though not of curing,, such diseases 
as were attributed to the influence of demons: this 
was done by adjuration in the name of some per- 
son, as Solomon, Daniel, and others. The high- 
priest, (Matt. xxvi. 63,) when he adjured Jesus 
in the name of God, whether or not he were the 
Messiah, makes use of this word, e§ogxiSw. Hence 
it appears to me that Matthew, in enumerating these 
maladies, supposes neither of them to imply any 


* Bell. Jud. VII. vi. 3. t+ Apol. I. Sect, xxiv. 
+ Asin Acts xix, 13, efopuiSw instead of Separeva, 
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thing more than a disorganization of some of the 
functions of the animal economy. | 

A question has arisen, that, if these were not real 
possessions by evil spirits, or demons, why were they 
spoken of as such, by our Lord and_his apostles? 
The answer is obvious, custom; and what habit, 
when it has been long established, is more inveterate ? 
They, in common with their countrymen, had been 
habituated all their lives so to speak of them, so to 
hear them spoken of, and so to consider them ; and 
had they used a different language concerning them, 
they would not have been easily understood, and 
would have been scoffed at for their affectation of 
being so much wiser than others. If we wish to do 
good, and to be useful to our fellow-men by a 
familiar intercourse with them, we must so converse 
with them that they may understand us. In descri- 
bing any occurrences we must make use of sucly lan- 
guage as will enable others to comprehend us; and, 
in our terms and epithets, in some measure, be 
guided by custom. Custom has reconciled the peo- 
ple of these kingdoms to the use of a small piece of 
dirty paper as an equivalent for gold. Although the 
paper be not intrinsically worth a farthing, we are 
accustomed to call it, and to receive it for one, five, 
or ten pounds sterling. You are desirous of ad- 
ministering to the relief of some poor, distressed 
neighbour, by presenting him with one of them, 
but before you confer the expected benefit, you 
detain him while you explain the difference between 
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the real value of gold and paper, and then endea- 
vour to convince him that, in giving him this 
paper, you are not, in fact, bestowing any thing of 
real value, because this ten, or five, or one pound 
note is inconvertible* into gold, the metal from 
which money is made, while what you are con- 
ferring on him is made from a vegetable: this you 
go on to prove by pointing out to him the nature 
of its transformation from flax to thread, from thread 
to linen, from linen to rags, and from rags to paper. 
The object of your benevolence, anxiously waiting 
for your gift, will be inclined to thmk your expla- 
nation of the subject, at best, to be unnecessary 
and useless. And it would have been worse than 
useless ‘and unnecessary in our Lord and his apostles, 
to have attempted to convince their countrymen that 
those diseases which ‘they had been always accus- 
tomed to attribute to the influence of demons, did 
not arise from any such cause, but were appointed by 
the omnipotent and benevolent Creator, and neces- 
sarily resulted from some derangement of the cor- 
poreal system. It is nothing uncommon among us, 
in speaking of various disorders to which the human 
frame is subject, to make use of terms that bear no 
kind of affinity to the disorder they are intended 
to designate; and which names are calculated to 
give wrong ideas concerning the origin or nature of 
the disease: we may here instance “St. Anthony’s 


* At the time this Lecture was delivered the Bank of England 
had not resumed its cash payments. 
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fire.” The Greek physicians disbelieved that dis- 


eases were really occasioned by demons: and En- 
glish medical practitioners are equally incredulous 
about this fire of St. Anthony. They are persuaded 
that St. Anthony has nothing at all to do with the 
disease, either in inflicting or curing it. They can 
counteract it without his assistance. They neither 
speak nor write about this inflammatory disorder 
under this ridiculous. name, but by that of Erysi- 
pelas. Herein they judiciously adopt the conduct of 
Hippocrates, respecting the influence of demons, by 
giving to the disease its proper name. Many of you, 
no doubt, have seen, while some may have expe- 
rienced, that convulsive affection of the human 
frame, in which the muscles, in various parts of it, 
are thrown into involuntary motions, and which has 
long been known by the appellation of “ St. Vitus’ 
dance ;” this name was given when it was be- 
lieved that dancing before the image of the Saint, 
on his festival, would effect its cure. Medical prac- 
titioners designate this spasmodic affection of the 
muscles by the term, Chorea; and consider it to 
be entirely subject to their controul, without the 
Saint’s influence or assistance. “ The king’s evil,” 
Scrophula, is so far from being a disease peculiar 
to royalty, that it usually attacks those who, on 
account of their poverty, are generally ill-fed, ill- 
lodged, and ill-clothed.* Thus with respect to these 


* © The heart-burn,” cardialgia, is not a disease of the heart, 
but originates in the inactivity of the.stomach, ‘ The chin- 
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supposed possessions of demons, it was the popular 
opinion that certain maladies were occasioned by the 
ghosts of wicked men entering into the system of the 
patient, yet the more learned medical practitioners of 
those days did not consider them in that light; they 
would, however, be under the necessity of speaking 
of them, with the generality of men, in the common, 
popular language, even at the time they were treating 
them as diseases of the system. Thus our Lord and 
his apostles, when they healed or cured these  dis- 
eases, spake of them as others did. It was not’ a 
part of their mission to enter into any medical: dis- 
cussion on the real nature of the diseases they re- 
moved. The effect produced in either case was the 
same; the malady was cured whatever was its cause. 
We learn from Origen,* that, in his time, medical 
men did not allow what he and others were disposed 
to consider as demoniacs, to be influenced by evil 
spirits; but merely by bodily: distempers. Plotinus, 
a celebrated Heathen philosopher of the third cen- 
tury, blames some who ascribed to demons diseases, 


cough,” Pertussis—tussis convulsiva, is not a disease connected 
with the chin, but is occasioned by the inflammation of the 
membrane which lines the air vessels of the lungs. “The 
Mumps,” Parotitis; to be in the mumps, implies being sullen. 
But the disease which is so called does not produce silent anger. 
Thus also “ the Chicken-pox,’ Varicella; ‘ the Nettle-rash,” 
Urticaria ; and other disorders, all of which have as much-affinity 
to their popular names, as daimon, or daimonion, to the palsy, 
epilepsy, insanity, dumbness, deafness, or apoplexy. 
* Inhis Commentary on Matthew. 
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which, as he says, may be accounted for in an ordi- 
nary way, and, indeed, are owing to fatigue, excess, 
indigestion, and other causes either internal or exter- 
nal, and are oftentimes cured by medicine.* And 
Philostorge, an ecclesiastical historian of the fifth cen- 
tury, mentions, though he was himself of a different 
opinion, Posidonius, an eminent physician then living, 
who denied that men were infatuated by the assaults 
of demons, but by the virulence of bodily humours ; 
because, as he maintained, there was no such thing 
as a demoniacal influence, which abuses human na- 
ture. | 

In Matt. vii. 21, 22, we find our Lord thus address- 
ing his hearers: “ Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord! Lord! shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, 
‘ Have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name cast out demons? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works?” We have seen what was the 
opinion of the Jews concerning demons, and that 
this opinion had no reference whatever to any su- 
perhuman, omniscient, malignant spirit, the author 
of those diseases which they described by the term 
demon; or, as employed by Jehovah to afflict, tor- 
ment, and persecute his rational creatures. Hence, 
“ casting out demons” in this passage cannot imply 


* See Lardner’s Case of the Demoniacs mentioned in the New 
Testament, p. 86, Works, 8vo. ed. Vol. I. p. 464. 
+ See Wakefield’s Matthew, and Lardner, ut supra. 
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any such being as is indicated by the appellation 
Devil; but merely those several maladies which the 
Jews imagined were occasioned by evil spirits, the 
ghosts of wicked men taking possession of the hu- 
man frame. Having witnessed the astonishing ease 
with which these supposed demons were removed — 
by our Lord, without the use of means, some of the 
Jews attempted to cure these disorders by the in- 
fluence of the name of Jesus, who, they saw, had 
them under perfect command, instead of those names 
they had been accustomed to use. ‘To this practice 
the passage before us appears to allude. And its 
meaning evidently is, that merely having performed, 
in the name of Jesus, many cures, and even those 
maladies which were supposed to be occasioned by 
demons, would not entitle such persons to an in- 
heritance in the kingdom of heaven, unless their 
conduct had been in perfect conformity to the will 
of God, as revealed in the doctrines, instructions, 
and precepts which he had communicated to them 
from him. 

Matthew (chap. viii. 16) relates, that when the even- 
ing was come, the people brought unto Jesus many 
~ who were possessed with demons, da:moviJonevec, 
and he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed 
all their sick. In the popular language of the times, 
he expelled, not devils, but the spirits of dead men, 
who had entered into and greatly afflicted some of 
the living; i. e. he removed. or cured. those diseases 
which these demons were said to have occasioned. 
Had the historian related the circumstance in other 
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language, his readers, i. e. those for whom the gos- 
pel was immediately written, would not have un- 
derstood him, any more than the generality of per- 
sons among us would understand either of you who 
should talk to them of the variolous infection, in- 
stead of the infection produced by the small-pox ; 
and of course would not have known the extent of 
the power which Jesus exercised, and which had 
been imparted to him for the purposes of his mis- 
sion: for, as Nicodemus justly observed to them, 
‘no man could perform such things as he did, ex- 
cept God were with him.” 

The cure of the demoniacs whom Matthew states, 
in this chapter, to have met Jesus, immediately on 
his landing in the district of Gadara, is the next mira- 
cle of this kind; but, as the examination of it would 
occupy too much of your time this evening, I shall 
defer it till the next Lecture, and proceed to the 
following chapter. 

Matt. ix. 32. We here read that, When Jesus 
and his disciples were quitting Capernaum, some 
persons “ brought to him a dumb man, possessed 
with a demon, da:jovsomevoy; and when the demon 
was cast out, the dumb man spoke, and the multi- 
tude marvelled, saying, It was never so seen in 
Israel.” They had never known or heard of a dumb 
demon being expelled; or, the power of speech 
given to a person who was dumb. The Pharisees 
were always on the alert, ever ready by any means, 
however disingenuous or profligate, to lessen the in- 
fluence and destroy the authority which Jesus might 
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at any time be acquiring over the minds of his fol- 
lowers by his instructions or by his miracles. Hear- 
ing the people expressing their astonishment at the 
miracle which Jesus had just performed on the 
dumb demoniac, they immediately endeavoured to 
counteract its effect, by assuring them that, notwith- 
standing the very great surprise which they expres- 
sed at what they had just seen, it was not performed 
by any power derived from God. So far was this 
man, whom they were thus ignorantly extolling, 
from acting under the authority of God, that he ob- 
tained the power to perform such things solely from 
an impure source; “ he casteth out demons through 
the chief of the demons.” To attribute a miracle of 
this kind to such a power as the prince, or chief, of 
wicked spirits, was most completely degrading Jesus, 
in the minds of those who believed what these men 
asserted; and this was the point at which they 
aimed. Here is no kind of reference to any such 
being as the Devil is said to be. The Heathens 
having no such deity in their mythology, he could 
not be the prince or chief of their demons; and, as 
the Devil is not said, by any of his believers, to have 
been originally the ghost of any hwman being, he 
could not be the prince, or chief, of the unclean 
spirits, which were supposed to occasion diseases 
among the human race. 

The Evangelist has not recorded the reply of 
Jesus to the slanderers and enemies of his mission, 
and of the divine power with which he was in- 
vested; though we cannot suppose that he would 
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suffer so degrading an accusation to pass unreproved. 
Indeed, the account which Matthew and the other 
evangelists give us of our Lord, is so very concise, 
that we have scarcely so much as the outlines, in 
many cases, of what he said and what he performed. 
Their view appears to have been to narrate so much 
only as should be sufficient to satisfy the most incre- 
dulous that Jesus of Nazareth was a man approved 
of God among the Jews, by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him, in the midst of 
them, as they themselves knew; whom they had 
slain and crucified; whom God raised up, of which 
they, the apostles, were witnesses ; and that this 
same Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah. See Acts 
i. 22—24, 32, 36. 

In Matt. x. 5, and Mark 1. 15, we have an ac- 
count of Jesus sending his twelve disciples to go 
among the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and to 
preach, saying, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
As a confirmation of the truth of what they taught, 
they were to heal the sick, and to cast out demons: 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” adds our Lord. 
They were gratuitously, freely, without reward, to 
perform these cures, as they had gratuitously re- 
ceived the power to do it: they were not to adopt 
the practice of the Jews and Heathens, who made a 
gain even of their pretensions to cast out demons. 
They had received these powers for beneficent pur- 
poses, and for the promotion of those purposes only 
were they to be employed. Mark (vi. 7) calls these 


demons, unclean spirits, rwy rvevpatoy tay axabap- 
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rw) ; they cannot be used synonymously with Sata- 
nas or Diabolos, and, therefore, must have a different 
meaning; nor have they ever been applied as de- 
signating such a being as the Devil. Luke (ix. 1) 
says, “ all demons;” i. e. evidently, not all devils, 
but all those diseases which were supposed to be 
occasioned by these unclean spirits. i 

I have mentioned only “ healing the sick and 
casting out demons,” omitting the other two parts 
of the commission which are added, “ raising the 
dead and cleansing the lepers,” not considering it by 
any means certain that they formed a part of the 
original commission, as given by our Lord: they are 
not mentioned either by Mark or Luke. Griesbach 
considers, that neither “ cleansing the lepers nor 
raising the dead” have sufficient authority to support 
them; and, of course, that they cannot be relied on 
as forming a part of the commission which our Lord 
gave to his twelve apostles.* 

In Matt. xi. 18, and Luke vii. 33, it is related of 
John the Baptist, that he came neither eating nor 


* Archbishop Newcome omits the words, “ raising the dead.” 
Bishop Pearce says, this part of Jesus’ instructions, “ raising the 
dead,”’ to his twelve apostles, is omitted in a multitude of Greek 
MSS.; and, probably, it never came from Matthew’s pen, be- 
cause this circumstance of raising the dead is not mentioned here, 
in the first verse. Nor is it in Mark vi, 13, where that Evangelist 
gives an account of what great works they had done upon their 
mission. Luke, likewise, in chap. ix. 1, takes no notice of it. 
See also Mark xvi. 18, and Luke x. 19, 20. It is left out in 
Wake’s, i. 3, 5, in ed. Complut, et Curcellzeus. 
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drinking, and they, the Pharisees, said of him, that 
he had a demon; i. e. he acted like a mad-man; 
since it cannot be supposed by any one that the 
Devil had entered into him, and driven him to prac- 
tise this abstemiousness against his inclination. So 
far from being the promoter of abstemiousness, the 
Devil is usually considered to be the undeviating 
patron of intemperance. It appears, therefore, on 
the supposition that such a being as the Devil exists, 
somewhat contradictory that he should not rather 
have cultivated an intimacy with one who was, ac- 
cording to the report of the same Pharisees, “a glut- 
tonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners,” than cherish that determined hatred to 
him, of which he is accused by his advocates. 

In Matt. xii. 22, we are informed, that some per- 
sons brought unto Jesus, according to the common 
version, a blind and a dumb devil. There appears 
to be no little absurdity, in this rendering, to say the 
least of it; but that a man who was blind and dumb 
should be healed, or restored to his sight and speech, 
is what we can comprehend and believe upon the tes- 
timony on which it is given to us by Matthew, by 
Mark (ii. 22) and by Luke (xi. 14). The Pharisees 
were again in attendance, as they, indeed, always 
were; not, however, with any view to learn from 
his instructions, or to profit by his admonitions; but 
to seek some plausible pretext, by which they might 
successfully accuse him before the great council of 
the nation, and that too with the consent of his fol- 
lowers. They took occasion on a sabbath to ask 
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him in the synagogue before the people, whether it 
were lawful on that day to cure a man they pointed 
out to him, and one of whose hands was withered. 
Our Lord, in his turn, asked them whether they 
were not accustomed, on a sabbath day, to take a 
sheep out of a pit, into which it might have fallen. 
He then told them, that he considered a man to be 
of much greater value than a sheep, and, from their 
own practice, drew the inference in the case to which 
they had referred him, that it was lawful to do good 
to their fellow-men on the sabbath. Knowing their 
malignity in asking this question, he gave them a 
severe look of indignation, and then turning to the 
man, said, “ Stretch forth thine hand!” and imme- 
diately the withered hand was restored to the same 
size and to the same degree of strength as the other. 
Astonished and mortified, their rage and their malice 
became insupportable; and they instantly went away 
to concert some plan for putting him to death. Jesus, 
aware of their intentions and designs against him, 
withdrew from thence, and was followed by a great 
multitude; and all that were sick among them he 
healed. Soon afterwards there “was brought to him 
one who was possessed. with a demon, daipovsZonevos, 
blind and dumb; and he healed him; insomuch, that 
the blind and the dumb both saw and spake.” The 
expression here used, efegamevoev, by the Evangelist, 
of healing or curing this person, indicates, that he 
considered the blindness and the dumbness, which 
had been removed, to have been a real infirmity and 
disease; and not, as the effect of the malignity of 
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by taking possession of his body. The people who 
witnessed this miraculous cure were very naturally 
astonished beyond measure; thinking, as well they 
might, that the person who could perform such a 
wonderful, unheard-of cure, must have been invested 
with his power from God. Hence they were led to 
exclaim, “ Is not this the son of David?” is not this 
the Messiah? The Pharisees, who had followed him, 
and who were carefully watching his proceedings, 
hearing these exclamations, and apprehensive that, 
in consequence of this miracle, his influence among 
the people would increase, maliciously and contemp- 
tuously observed, He, he, a son of David! he is no 
son of David! he is no messenger of God! for those 
things, which you foolishly consider to be miracles, 
and at which you express such unnecessary surprise, 
are not performed by any power derived from God, 
but from Beelzebub, the prince, or the chief of de- 
mons. Beelzebub is here stated, by the Pharisees, 
to be the prince or the supreme of the demons. De- 
mons, as we have already observed on the authority 
of Josephus, were considered by the Jews, as well as 
the Heathens, to be the ghosts of wicked men. The 
Heathens, also, called those dead men whom they 
raised to the rank of gods, demons: the chief of such 
demons must of course partake of the same nature as 
those of whom he was the prince: this Beelzebub, 
therefore, could not be the same with the being 
whom the generality of Christians designate by the 
term Devil; for no Devil-believer considers him te 
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be of human origin. Beelzebub appears to have been 
the supreme deity of those Heathens who were the 
immediate neighbours of the Jews; and was called 
“the Lord of Heaven,” as was Jupiter among the 
Greeks and Romans. Their deities were all of them 
men who, after death, had been raised to the rank of 
demons, or gods, and worshipped as such.* And we 
have seen-{ that Socrates calls the Supreme Governor 
of the world, “ the chief demon.” 

Calumny is a most successful engine, hie men 
skilfully and unremittingly employ it, to undermine 
the reputation and destroy the influence of those 
they hate. It was not less so then, than it nowiis. 
The Pharisees were desirous of degrading Jesus in 
the opinion of the people to the utmost of their 
power; hence, they here represent him to them as 
a false worshipper of God, and stigmatize him with 
deriving his ability to perform those cures at which 
they were so ignorantly surprised, and so stupidly 
astonished, not from Jehovah, the God of Israel, but 
from an idolatrous source, even the Philistine Beel- 
zebub, the prince or chief of their demons, their su- 
preme idol. ‘The Evangelist has here recorded the 
refutation of these calumnies by our Lord; and we 
find him instantly pointing out to the people, as well 
as to his calumniators, the absurdity of this slanderous 
and malicious accusation. He proceeds to convince 


* See Farmer on the Worship of Human Spirits ; where this 
fact is fully established. 
{ Page 284, Note. 
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his hearers, even from what the Pharisees themselves 
acknowledged, that it was by the power of Jehovah, 
and that alone; by which he was enabled to perform 
these miraculous cures: “ Every kingdom,” he says, 
“ divided against itself, cannot stand ;” and if Beel- 
zebub eommissions his own agents to oppose his 
authority and subvert his power over others, neither 
his authority nor his influence can long continue : 
“ And if I, by Beelzebub, cast out demons, by whom 
do. your sons cast them out?” Or, by whose assist- 
ance do they attempt to perform similar cures? Our 
Lord here, no doubt, refers to those Jews who pro- 
fessed to dispossess demons. by various religious rites 
and ceremonies. Let these, your own sons, then, 
be the judges of the truth of what you assert. If 
they elaim the assistance of divine power in their at- 
tempts by religious practices, how much, more must 
I, who make use of no such means, cast out demons, 
by the spirit, i.e. the power of God! It then fol 
_ lows, that the kingdom of God is come unto you, 
and that | am the Messiah. Hf this were not the 
ease, if I did not derive my power from God, how 
should: I have been able to enter the house of this 
prince of demons, of whom you speak, and dispos- 
sess him of that power over this poor afflicted man, 
which you say he had obtained, by inflictiag on him. 
blindness and dumbness, through the instrumentality 
of some of his subordinates? Your prince of demons, 
was himself under my command; or else, how 
could I have ordered out one of his agents from 
that poor man, by merely saying to him, “ Stretch 
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out thine hand ;” or by giving sight and speech to 
this? It is evident that the power by which I ac- 
complished these things must be derived from God, 
since it requires a power superior to that of Beel- 
zebub, to oppose, controul, and defeat him. The 
Devil, therefore, is not to be found in any part 
of this transaction. 


LECTURE XIV. 


Mart. vili. 28: 


AND WHEN HE WAS COME TO THE OTHER SIDE, INTO THE COUN=~ 
TRY OF THE GERGESENES, THERE MET HIM TWO POSSESSED 
WITH DevILs, COMING OUT OF THE TOMBS, EXCEEDING FIERCE, 
SO THAT NO MAN MIGHT PASS BY THAT WAY. 


Tw the preceding Lecture we endeavoured to es- 
tablish the following facts: that the gods of the 
Heathens were deified men and women, and that 
many of them were designated by the term demons, 
and worshipped under that name: that, centuries 
before the mission of Christ, they believed that the 
departed souls of good men became good demons, 
and the departed souls of wicked men became 
wicked demons: that these ghosts of the wick- 
ed, called demons, were the authors of many of 
the most distressing maladies and calamities with 
which men were afflicted, by entering into their 
bodies and taking possession of their whole frame: 
and that the Jews adopted these and other opinions, 
which were in opposition to their Scriptures, from 
the Heathens, during their long captivity, and subse- . 
quently in the Platonic school of Alexandria. It was 
ascertained that the most learned and skilful medical 
practitioners of those times, disbelieved, controverted, 
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and disproved these absurd and superstitious ideas ; 
and that the medical practitioners of the present day 
can. trace the several causes from whence these 
diseases, which were anciently attributed to the 
possession of the human frame by evil demons, or7- 
ginate.. As these modern men of science and ex- 
perience agree with those eminent characters of an- 
tiquity, that each and all of these maladies arise from 
some disorganized state of the system, the natural 
inference is, that in the times of cur Lord and his 
apostles, there were no actual possessions by demons 
or devils; but that, then as well-as now, each and all 
of those disorders, termed demoniacal, proceeded 
from. a great variety of causes, but all of them. con- 
nected with the diseased state of the animal eco- 
nomy. 

Under this conviction we. shall now go on with 
our investigation of the several instances that have 
not yet been examined, in which our Lord is said 
to have healed or cured. these diseases, as related. by 
his historians Matthew, Mark, and Luke. We cna 
with the text. 

We here find that Jesus and _ his tne had 
crossed the lake of Galilee, in a direction from N. 
W. toS. E., making nearly twelve miles, and landed 
in the district of Gadara, called by Matthew, the 
- country of the Gergesenes, but by Mark and Luke, 
of the Gadarens. The Syriac Version of Matthew 
reads Gadarenes: indeed, according to Bishop Pearce, 
it was Origen who first introduced the present. read- 
ing into this passage in Matthew, in contradiction to 
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parent difference, they refer, and correctly, to the 
same country; stnce Gadara appears to have been 
a district within the territory of Gergesa. As the 
three Evangelists give an account of this miracle, 
though that of Mark and Luke is somewhat differ- 
ent from Matthew’s, we shall refer to each in our 
mvestigation. Matthew informs us that, imme- 
diately on their landing from the vessel, two pos- 
sessed with demons, duo da:povsomevor, met our Lord, 
coming out of the tombs, exceedingly fierce, so that 
no man might pass that way; i. e. they were afraid 
to do so. It is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence for persons to be very much afraid of meeting 
alone, so furious a maniac as one of them appears to 
have been. Insanity was one of the disorders. attri- 
buted to the influence of demons in the human 
frame; and, surely, if any disease were supposed to 
be occasioned by the ghosts of dead wicked men, 
there can be no cause for surprise that this most 
afflicting and deplorable malady should be of the 
number. The evangelist Mark (chap. v. 2) informs 
us, that there met our Lord, “out of the tombs, a 
man with an unclean spirit,” ev rvevpors axabagre, 
““ who had his dwelling among the tombs, and no 
one could bind him, no, not with chains. Because 
he had been often bound with fetters and chains, 
and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces; neither could any 
man tame him.” Chains were then, as. well as. now, 
made of various materials and for various purposes : 
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some, as emblems of honour and distinction; others, 
as marks of disgrace and infamy. Those which 
were made for the purposes of confinement or re- 
straint, for prisoners before trial, by tying round the 
hands or feet, if made of iron, would not of course be 
very heavy; but they were not always of iron: they 
were sometimes made of leathern thongs, and were 
called bow. The bonds used for confining the feet 
were termed fetters, compedes vel pedicce ; and those 
for the hands manacles, manicee. . It does not appear 
to have been the practice of those times to confine 
such unhappy persons as this man before ‘us, in 
houses, or receptacles, appropriated only to them, as 
is the case with us; but merely to prevent them, 
if possible, from myuring themselves and others, by 
confining their hands and legs with some kind of 
ligature. Such, however, was the violence of this 
poor man’s disorder, that these were not sufficient to 
resist the muscular force he was able to apply to 
them. Consequently these precautions were useless, 
and, under every paroxysm of his malady, he was 
escaping from his friends and roaming wildly about, 
being so ungovernable that no person possessed the 
power of restraming (daao0:) his violence ; for this 
appears to be the meaning of the word.* » Had it 
been really a devil, or two thousand devils, as some 
assert, thus acting in this man, the Evangelist would 
doubtless have used a different mode of expression. 
The apostle James uses this word three times, in the 


* Aapatw, domo, coerceo, subigo. SCHLEUSNER. 
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sense of restraining, chap. iii. 7, 8: “ For every kind 
of wild beasts and of birds, and of creeping things, 
and of things in the sea, is tamed and hath been 
tamed of mankind: but the tongue can no man 
tame: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 
These four are the only times in which the word is 
employed in the New Testament. 

The evangelist Mark adds, “ And always, night 
and day, he was in the mountains and in the tombs, 
crying and cutting himself with stones.” Dr. Shaw* 
describes the graves of the principal citizens in Bar- 
bary, as having cupolas, or vaulted chambers, of 
three, four, or more feet square, built over them; 
and as these very frequently lie open, and occasionally 
afford shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
the demoniac, (Mark v. 3,) he says, might, with 
propriety enough,: have had his dwelling among the 
tombs; as others are said (Isaiah lxv. 4) to remain 
among the graves and to lodge in the monuments. 

_ The evangelist Luke also mentions only one de- 
moniac coming from the tombs, and speaks of him, 
(chap. vili. 27,) as “a certain man of the city,” which 
was nearly eight miles from the lake... We may in- 
fer from this expression, that he was a person well 
known, either with respect to his station in society, 
or to the frequency and violence of his disorder. 
This Evangelist describes his actions in language 
very similar to that of Mark. In the text it is ex- 
pressly said, that there were two demoniacs who 


* Travels in Barbary and the Levant, 4to ed. p. 219. 
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came from the tombs and addressed themselves to 
our Lord. There is no contradiction to this fact in 
Mark or Luke: the person they selected was either 
the more known in the neighbourhood, or his case 
was the worse of the two; therefore, they only 
refer to him and his conduct in order the more fully 
and publicly to substantiate the fact of the cure. of 
one whose. state was so peculiarly distressing, and 
who had, from the violence of his disorder, become 
the object of general alarm and. terror to the sur- 
rounding country. Besides, it is. well known to 
those who are accustomed to persons afflicted with 
this deplorable malady, and acquainted with their 
habits and dispositions, that two persons in the same 
state of uncontrolled fury, as that described by 
Mark and Luke, would not associate; at least, but 
for a short time; because it would not be long. be- 
fore the stronger would commit some serious, if not 
fatal, injury on the person of the other. The species 
of insanity, therefore, must have, been. quite different 
to dispose them. to become companions even on. the 
mountains or among the tombs. Dr. Pinel,* in his 
treatise on mental derangement, says, “ that a robust 
man, of a lively imagination, is much more likely to. 
be violent and. ungovernable in his paroxysms, than 
one of a more mild and. moderate character; while 
the weak and delicate sometimes fall into an incura- 
ble state of imbecility.”. Here, then, we have good 


* A physician, at the close of the last century, in the Bicétre, 
a very extensive lunatic asylum, near Paris. 
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and sufficient authority for the supposition of two 

opposite states of mental derangement in the two 
~ demoniacs referred to by the evangelist Matthew. 
Indeed, Dr. Arnold, in his treatise on insanity, has 
two leading divisions, ideal and notional; and under 
the first he has no less than thirteen species. 

The conduct of this citizen of Gadara is evidently, 
even from the very concise account here given of it, 
that of a maniac of the worst and most dangerous 
description. “ Shame,” says Dr. Darwin,* “ is the 
name of a peculiar, disagreeable sensation; and is 
not found in the minds of maniacs, who are em- 
ployed solely in voluntary exertions ;” hence, ‘they 
disregard gomg without clothes. ‘ Nor are mania- 
cal persons more attentive to their natural appetites, 
or to the irritation which surrounds them, except as 
far as may respect their suspicion or designs. For 
the violent and perpetual exertions of the voluntary 
powers of the mind prevent their perception of 
almost every other object, either of irritation or sen- 
sation. Henee it is, that they bear cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, with much greater pertinacity than in 
their sober hours, and are less injured by them, in 
respect to their general health.” This accounts for 
this unhappy person wandering about the tombs and 
mountains, apparently without food, as well as with- 
out clothes, during the paroxysms of his disease. 

Dr. Pinel-? observes, that in an attack of insanity 


* Zoonomia, § xxxiv. i. 4, 5 of Vol. 1. 4to ed. pp. 437, 438. 
+ Ut sup. 
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the moral affections are sometimes materially altered, 
and that the physical and moral strength are fre- 
quently much augmented, The. strength. of the 
muscles which this maniac manifested in disengaging 
himself from his manacles and fetters, is, there- 
fore, no unusual circumstance in such. situations. 
There can be no good reason assigned, why we 
should not believe it to have been the case in the 
instance before us ; for Dr. Darwin | says,* that 
“ the quantity of motion produced in any particular 
part of the animal system, will be as the quantity of 
stimulus and the quantity of sensorial power, or spi- 
rit of animation, residing in the contracting fibres. 
Where both these quantities are great, strength is 
produced, when that word is applied to. the motions 
of animal bodies,” | “ And in insane people, in some _ 
eases, the force of their muscular actions. will be in 
proportion to the quantity of sensorial power which 
they possess, and the quantity of the stimulus of de- 
sire or aversion which exeites their volition into ac- 
tion. At the same time, in other cases, the stimulus 
of pain or pleasure, and the stimulus of external 
bodies, may excite into action the sensorial powers of 
sensation and irritation, and thus add greater. force 
to their muscular actions.” Dz. Pinel-~ remarks, 
that those lunatics, who, are most difficult to confine 
in a hospital, who are remarkable for turbulence, 
and most subject to sudden explosions, almost 
always bear certain external characters, but which 


* Zoonom, § xii. i, 1, 4 Ut sup. 
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are not necessary for me to enumerate. I merely 
mention the circumstance’ to shew that there 
are maniacs in our own times, whom it is found 
difficult to confine, even within the lofty walls of a 
hospital, who are remarkable for turbulence ; and 
who are subject to sudden explosions. ‘The escape 
of the unhappy man referred to in the text, from 
his friends and from ‘his confinement, if he were 
confined, and breaking asunder his manacles and 
fetters, is, therefore, no improbable occurrence, nei- 
ther is that of his lacerating himself with sharp stones, 
nor would even the inflicting on himself any other 
severity. Instances of very great self-inflicted seve- 
rities are by no means uncommon among maniacs. 
The following is related by Dr. Pinel, who states 
that the overthrow of Popery in France, overset the 
mind of a young man. After practising on himself 
severities equal to those of the ancient Anchorites, he 
renounced nourishment altogether. At the end. of 
the fourth day, the keeper * repaired to his cell with 
a vast apparatus of terror, and also laid some food 
before him, threatening the utmost cruelty if he did 
not eat before the morning. He complied with the 
order; and, during his convalescence, he confessed 
to the Doctor that he had endured the most dreadful 
conflict for two hours, between the fear of suffermg 
in this world and in the neat. 

So far the case of this maniac is corroborated by 


* He was in the Bicétre. 
+ See Dr. Beddoes’ Hyg. Essay 10. 
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the symptoms of the same disease, in our own times, 
and without the agency of Devils: the accuracy of 
the description, given by the evangelists, is also con- 
firmed. But the advocates of real possessions by 
Devils, say, that, as a madman, he could not have 
known our Lord; it must, therefore, have been the 
Devils within him who possessed this knowledge.* 
This does not appear to be a necessary inference; 
since in some species of mental derangement, persons 
are known to be conscious of their own situation, and 
are fully aware of what is transpirmg around them ; 
they are remarkably quick in penetrating into cha- 
racters, and they readily recognise a person whom 
they have seen before, even though in a cursory way. 
Indeed, Dr. Beddoes says, “ that some maniacs, in 
the very rage of the fit, shew nothing of what is 
called delusion of the senses, but very distinctly 
recognise objects. and persons.” There does not 
appear to me to be any thing improbable in sup- 
posing that this unhappy man knew, or had heard, 


* «7 do not really know how to account for this matter 
otherwise than upon the same principles on which the former 
case was solved, (Mark i. 23,) that this man was really and 
actually possessed by the Devil, as he is said to have been. The 
Devil was a being of superior intelligence, and had a particular 
opportunity of being well acquainted with Jesus. Hence it was 
that he impelled the man to run and worship him, with intent, I 
apprehend, by this act of adoration and homage, to flatter him 
into some indulgence towards him.” See Dr. William Wor- 
thington’s Impartial Enquiry into the Gospel Demoniacs, p. 20. 

T See ut sup. p. 234, 
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something of Jesus, during his lucid intervals ; for 
such intervals he: evidently experienced, as we learn 
from the following expression of Mark: ‘“ Because 
he had been often bound with fetters and chains ;” 
and. particularly from that of Luke, “ For oftentimes 
it caught him, and he was kept bound with chains 
and fetters.” Gadara was but a short distance from 
Galilee. Luke speaks of it as being opposite ; and the 
lake at this place was only four miles across. Caper- 
naum, where our Lord principally resided during his 
ministry, was about twenty miles from Gadara ; and 
we are told that, before this time, “his fame was 
gone throughout all Syria; and that they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken with divers 
diseases and torments, and those which were pos- 
sessed with demons, and those which were lunatic,” 
not mad, as we understand the term, but, as was 
shewn in the last Lecture,* the epileptic, “ and those 
that had the palsy, and he healed them.” Matt. iv. 
24. Livmg, therefore, at so short a distanee from 
the chief seat of Christ’s miracles, it does not require 
us to be very eredulous to suppose that this citizen 
of Gadara must know something of Jesus from that 
fame of him which was gone throughout all. Syria; 
must have heard something of his miracles, if he 
had not seen any of them, and must have known of 
his having cured demoniacs, like himself. These 
circumstances will sufficiently account for his imme- 


* See p. 290. 
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diately distinguishing Jesus from among’ his attend~ 
ants, as soon as he saw him, even though it was at 
some distance, without the assistance of the Devil,* 
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* This Dr. Worthington thinks to be impossible. He observes 
on this part of the miracle before us, that, immediately on our 
Lord’s “landing on the coast, there met him out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean spirit, where having grown wild,” (this 
circumstance is not recorded either by Matthew, Mark, or Luke,) 
“and unmanageable, he always abode.’ It appears from the 
evangelist Mark, that, during the paroxysms of his disease, he 
was always among the mountains and the tombs; but not that 
these situations were chosen by him at other times for his resi- 
dence, and, | therefore, it cannot be fairly said that “ he always 
abode there, night and day, crying and cutting himself with 
stones.” ‘ But this: man, when he saw Jesus: afar off, zmmediately 
ran and worshipped him.’ A great change of behaviour this, in 
such a man! The least. that it implies was some particular 
acquaintance the man must have had with the person of Jesus, 
it being an old observation, that friends and enemies are known 
at a distance. ‘‘ But what acquaintance could this man have had 
with him; a man who had long fied from the converse of men,” 
(this fact is not mentioned by either of the evangelical historians 
of this transaction,) “ haying had devils a long time, whom other 
men could not approach with safety, who had always lived in 
desolate places,” (only during the periods of his insanity, “ and 
im a country our Saviour had never before been in? ‘Phere doth 
not.seem the least probability that this man could ever have any 
knowledge of Jesus, much less that he should know him to be the 
Son of God, and‘ as such worship him, when as’ yet’ his own dis~ 
ciples had searce arrived’ at such a degree of knowledge of him.” 
The Doetor then states that he: cannot account for this knowledge 
of Jesus, (see Note,* p. 317,) im any other way than the sup- 
position of its being communicated’ by the Devil, who was well 
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and hence he was induced to prostrate himself before 
him; thus paying him that respect and homage 
which he considered to. be due to him as a prophet ; 
That he did so consider him appears from his address- 
ing him as Jesus, Son of the Most High God; thus 
shewing that he knew ‘something of him, and that 
he considered him to be what the title imports, the 
Prophet that was to come, the Messiah. Luke 
speaks of him, as fallmg down (xgocerecev*) before 
Jesus. This mode of salutation appears to be that 
of fallmg on the knees, and touching the ground 
with the forehead. Mark uses the word rgorexuvy- 
cev,4- rendered in the common version, worshipped ; 
which implies a salutation of the most profound 
respect and. homage by.a humble prostration of the 
whole body on the ground, and refers to the custom 
of kissing the feet of the person to whom this pros- 


acquainted with Jesus, and that Jesus likewwise knew him, not- 
withstanding that he had concealed himself in the body of a man. 
See “ An Impartial Enquiry into the Case of the Gospel Demo- 
niacs, pp. 19—21. 

* TIpormimy, in genua procido et provolvor, procido, prolabor, 
ita subaudiendum sit. ScHLEUSNER. 

t Tpocxvvew, proprie et vi etymologiz: more canis projicio et 
provolvo me humi ad pedes alicujus, prosterno me in pulverem, in 
signum submissionis, aut secundum alios, more canis lambo et 
lambendo demulceo, osculor, nam mos antiquus erat apud Persas 
osculando manus, os, seu genua. demississima reverentia aliquem 
venerandi et quasi adorandi. Compositum enim est ex apoc et 
xuvew, pro “vw vel xvew, per epenthesin te v, oscudor, vel secundum 
alios, ex apo et xvvew, quod est aAxvey canis, Id, 
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tration is made.* When the Scriptures were first 
translated into English, the term worship was ex- 
pressive of civil reverence and homage, as well as 
religious ; indeed, some of our magistrates and others 
are, at this time, addressed under the appellation. of 
worship, worshipful, and most worshipful. |The 
translation of this word (mgocxuvvew) by the term 
worship, communicates to the mind of the English 
reader, in the present day, a wrong impression of its 
meaning as used by the evangelists Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, as will appear from the following pas- 
sages. In Matt. ix. 18, a certain ruler is said to 
come and worship (agocexuver) Jesus, requesting him 
to restore his daughter ; i. e. he, who was one of the ~ 
rulers of the people, prostrated himself before Jesus, 
as a mark of the respect in which he held his cha- 
racter as a prophet, before he made his request to him. 
Is it probable that a Jew, one of the great council 
of the nation, who considered Jesus in no other light 
than as a messenger of God, invested with the power 
of working miracles, should even think of paying 
him religious worship? After our Lord had fed the 
five thousand men as related by Matthew (ch. xiv.), 


* See Harmer’s Obervations on Scripture, Vol. II. pp. 42—47. 
In Dan. ii. 46, it is related of Nebuchadnezzar, that he fell upon 
his face (mpocwrov) and worshipped (pocexvvyce) Daniel; this 
could not have been religious worship ; but merely that respect 
to the superior wisdom of Daniel which the king felt to be neces- 
sary for him to pay. The Septuagint has here employed both 
terms, 
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with five loaves and two fishes, he dismissed the 
multitude, and desired his disciples to go into a ves- 
sel, probably to wait for him in a certain part of the 
lake. He himself retired to a house of prayer on a 
neighbouring mountain, for the purpose of private 
devotion, during a part of the night. Between the 
hours of three and siz in the morning, before the 
dawn of day, he went to his disciples; Peter, as 
soon as he knew him and saw him walking towards 
them on the water, wished to quit the vessel ‘and join 
him, the vessel having been very much tossed about 
in consequence of a contrary wind: the boisterous 
wind and the high-swelling waves affrighted Peter, 
and he was glad to turn back and accompany his 
Master into the vessel. As soon as they'got on board, 
the wind ceased: then they that were in the ship 
came and worshipped (xgocexvyycav) him, saying, 
“ Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.” (Ver. 33.) 
The sailors, being Jews, considered Jesus to be 
nothing more than a man; they, therefore, merely 
offered him that profound homage to which they 
thought him entitled, on account of the power with 
which they saw he was invested, and thence con- 
cluded that he was the Son of God, 1. e. the Messiah. 
Indeed, Coverdale translates the word in this passage, 
instead of worshipped, “ fell down before him;” cer- 
tainly, a much more rational rendering. In that 
part of our Lord’s history related by Matthew, 
(chap. xviii.,) where he mstructs his disciples in what 
manner they were to treat an offending brother, and 
how often they should forgive him, he illustrates his 
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teachings by a striking parable of a prince who 
punished one of his servants for not manifesting a 
similar forbearance towards a fellow-servant which, 
in a much greater proportion, he had experienced 
from his Lord. ‘This servant is represented (ver. 26) 
as falling down and worshipping (xgooexuver) him. 
Wickliffe translates the word “prayed.” Coverdale, 
Cranmer, the Bishops’ Bible, Geneva, and several 
other old translations, render it, “ besought.” ‘There 
could not, most assuredly, be any religious worship 
intended.* 


* Salome, the mother of James and John, believing Jesus to 
be the Messiah, the prince, who was to deliver the Jewish nation 
from the Roman yoke, and therefore a man, ventured to solicit 
for them, what they were afraid or ashamed to ask for themselves, 
the two principal stations of honour in the kingdom which she 
and they.expected he would soon establish. Before she preferred 
her ambitious request, we are told, (chap. xx. 20,) that she came 
and worshipped (mpocxvveca) him; i. e. she prostrated herself 
before him, not worshipped him, in the.common sense of ‘the 
word. ‘Mary Magdalene, ‘and the other women, when they first 
saw Jesus after his resurrection, fell down at his feet and wor- 
shipped (apocexuycay) him; (Matt. xxviii. 9 ;) i.e. they pros- 
trated themselves at his feet: ‘that they did not believe him to be 
an object of religious worship ‘is evident, from their coming for 
‘the express purpose of embalming ‘his dead ‘body, and from the 
Jove and affection they felt for him asa friend, a messenger of 
“God, and a religious teacher. ‘The.eleven disciples, when they 
‘first saw Jesus, are said (ver. 16)-to'have worshipped (rpocexuvycay) 
him ; ‘i, e. they prostrated themselves before him, from feelings of 
respect and reverence ; »but, certainly, not-with religious worship ; 
‘for itis said that some of sthem. doubted whether it were Jesus : 
they could not, therefore, consider him as an object of worship, in 
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In neither of these instances was there any wor- 
ship in the sense in which that term is generally 
understood amongst us: the action was that of sub- 
mission, and was merely viewed as an external mark 
of respect: the careless reader, therefore, is very 
much misled by the sound of the English word 
worship. Archbishop Newcome has very judiciously 
rendered the expression employed by the evangelist 
Mark, in describing the respect paid to our Lord 
. by the Gadarene maniac, “ did him obeisance,” 1. e. 
according to the custom of the country, by prostra- 
ting himself before a superior. 

Our Lord, as soon as he discovered the deplorable 
situation of this person, had compassion on him, and 
immediately, in the language of the times and the 
country, commanded the unclean spirit, as both 


Mark and Luke call it, to come out of him. The de- 


the sense we understand the term. We are told by the evan- 
gelist Mark, (xv. 19,) that when Pilate had consented to the 
-crucifixion of Jesus, the Roman soldiers smote him on the head 
_with a reed, that they spat upon him, and, bowing their knees, | 
worshipped (apocexwevy) him: this was not religious worship ; 
but contemptuously treating him with those marks. of respect 
which they were accustomed to pay to their superiors. The dis- 
ciples present at the ascension of Jesus are said to have wor- 
shipped (agocxuvycavrés) him ; (Luke xxiv. 52 ;) i.e. as Archbishop 
Newcome renders the word, ‘they did him obeisance.” Cornelius 
is said, Acts x. 25, to have fallen down at the feet of Peter, and 
worshipped (xocexvvycev) him. Nothing more can be here in- 
tended than paying Peter that homage and respect which Cor- 
nelius considered to be due to him, as an apostle of Christ, and 
a teacher of truth and righteousness. , 
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luded object of our Lord’s kindness and compassion, 
appears instantly to have thought of resistance. It is 
nothing unusual for persons in this situation to resist 
the employment of such means as are thought neces- 
sary, and are oftentimes obliged to be rigorously ex- 
erted, to promote their recovery : an instance of this 
kind has been already mentioned.* The demoniac, 
as if to intimidate Jesus, cried out with a loud voice, 
‘What have I to do with thee?” Dr. Ferriar-+ 
says, that “maniacs, owing to hurry and confusion 
of thought, are, by turns, timid and outrageous. A 
determined opposition disarms them.” » “ What have 
ito do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God?” What business canst thou possibly have 
with me? Why dost thou make me the object of 
thy concern? Something similar to this appears to 
be the meaning of the expression, as we find from 
the reply of the Reubenites to the Gadites and half 
tribe of Manasseh, respecting the altar they had 
erected on the west side of the Jordan, previously to 
their taking possession of their own allotment on the 
other side; they averred it to be done merely from 
motives of precaution, lest the descendants of those 
who possessed the west side, should say to those 
on the east, as respectively inhabiting the countries 
which had belonged to the Moabites, the Bashanites, 
and the Gaulanites, “ What have ye to do with the 


* See page 316. 


Tt A physician of the lunatic asylum in bi capbesten in the — 


second volume of his Medical Histories and Reflections. 
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Lord God of Israel?” (Joshua xxi. 24,) i. e. what 


interest or concern can you have in the worship of 
the God of Israel? Thus David, (2 Sam. xvi. 10,) 
reproved those who wished him to behead Shimel, 
because he had been cursing the king, by asking 
them, “ What have I to do with you, ye sons of 
Zeruiah ?” Why do you so much concern yourselves 
in this affair? What are your motives in wishing 
me to shed the blood of this man? See similar 
modes of expression in 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Chron, 
xxxv. 21; Joel ii. 4; and John ii. 4.* 

The maniac then adds in the same loud, intimi- 
dating tone of voice, “ I adjure thee, by God, that 


* Dr. Worthington thus explains the expression under consi- 
deration, by observing, ‘“‘ What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God?’ said Satan to Christ. I do 
‘not presume to contend with thee, or to offer any indignity to thy 
person. All his aim was to plague and torment ordinary mortals. 
He knew it was to no purpose to make any attempts upon the 
Saviour of the world, having been so lately foiled and baffled by 
him.” The Doctor alludes here to the miracle related by Mark, 
(chap. i. 23, 24,) which will hereafter be considered. Dr. Wor- 
thington then proceeds: “ He,” (the Devil) “ was now fully 
convinced of his (Jesus’) superior power: ‘I adjure thee, by 
God,’ I beg, for God’s sake, ‘ that thou torment me not.’ It 
seems to have been some relaxation and relief to these accursed 
spirits, to exchange their infernal prisons for the bodies of men, 
and to be permitted to shelter themselves in them from the 
Divine vengeance. It at least afforded them the malicious plea- 
sure of making whom they possessed partakers of their torments, 
and thereby alleviating them, in some measure, by having others 
to become sharers in them.” Case of the Gospel Demoniacs, 


pp. 2], 22: 


thou torment me not.”* Mark v. 7. Luke’s words 
are, “ I beseech thee torment me not;” and Mat- 
thew’s, “ Art thou come hither to torment us before 
the time?” That the term “ adjure” 1s used in an 
authoritative, commanding manner, appears from 
1 Kings xxn. 16, where Ahab thus remonstrates 
with the prophet Micaiah: “ And the king. said 
unto him, ‘ How many times shall I adjure thee that 
thou tell me nothing but that which is true in the 
name of the Lord?” Thus also we find, Matt. xxvi. 
62, that the high-priest endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to. ensnare Jesus to: reply to the false witnesses, in 
the hope that he might afford some pretext to the 
Sanhedrim, before whom he stood, for a_ plausible 
accusation. ‘¢ But Jesus held his peace. And the 
high-priest answered and said unto him, ‘I adjure 
thee,” I command thee, “‘ by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God.’ Thus this poor unhappy man commands 


* Dr. fae dios thus remarks on this expression: ‘ St. 
Matthew relates, that the devils asked Christ, * Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time ?’ (viii. 29.) What time is 
this that is here referred to? Some think it to be the general 
judgment, when they were to receive their final sentence, and to 
be consigned to their eternal prisons, supposed to be the deep, or 
abyss, which they besought Christ not to send them into.’— 
** But I am rather inclined to think, that the time they meant 
was when Christ was to take possession of his kingdom, and their 
own to be destroyed, which they apprehended to be approaching, 
but which they hoped was not to come yet-a-while, as they hithert¢ 
saw no great appearances of it.’ Ut supra, pp. 22, 23. 

ft Bishop Pearce and Dr. Campbell state that this appears to 
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or adjures our Lord not to torment him. Imagining 
himself to be possessed by an evil spirit, he speaks, 
agreeably to the opinion generally entertained by his 
countrymen of persons in his situation, in the name of 
the demon; and, in the name of God, peremptorily 
demands that Jesus would not consign him to punish- 
ment before his time. It could not have been the 
Devil who thus commanded or adjured Jesus, in the 
name of God, not to molest him, since he is repre- 
sented by his advocates, and particularly by Milton, to 
be an apostate angel, who, on account of his rebellion 
against God, was driven from heaven to hell, as a 
place of punishment and torment for his rebellion. 
From such a being, who had been for so many ages 
consigned to a place of torment, a demand of this 
kind would have been an absurdity ; but it was 
perfectly in character from a maniac, whose malady. 
was believed to be occasioned by the ghost of some 
wicked man, which was considered to be wan- 
dering about in the regions of the air, awaiting the 
time it was to receive the punishment due to its 


have been the Jewish manner of administering an oath. The 
bishop refers toa similar instance in Josephus, Antiq. V. Chap. x. 
Sect. 4. See note x, in his Commentary on Matt. xxvi. 63. 

Dr. Campbell observes, that the name of the Deity sworn 
by, was subjoined ; and that after such an adjuration, by a magis- 
trate or lawful superior, the answer returned by the person 
adjured, was an answer upon oath; a false answer was perjury ; 
and even the silence of the person adjured was not deemed inno- 
cent. Note on Matt. xxvi. 63, 
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crimes, unless it could be prolonged by obtaining the 
possession of a human body. 

The maniac, seeing Jesus was not to be intimi- 
dated, naturally devised some other scheme to elude 
the plan which he suspected was forming against 
him. “ In madness the patient is perfectly sensible 
to every thing external; but having the voluntary 
powers of his mind intensely exercised on some par- 
ticular object of his desire or aversion, he harbours in 
his thoughts a suspicion of all mankind, lest they 
should counteract his designs; and while he keeps 
his intentions and the motives of his actions pro- 
foundly secret, he is perpetually studying the means 
of acquiring the object of his wishes; or of pre- 
venting or revenging the injuries he suspects.”* He 
is fertile in every kind of expedient, and possesses 
that degree of cunning which is absolutely inscrutable 
to those who are unacquainted with the habits of 
such persons, and not at all times to be penetrated 
by those who are accustomed'to them. The maniac 
_ before us, manifests a great apparent anxiety, not 
to be sent away from that part of the country, nor 
into the lake ; but with what view it is impossi- 
ble for us, from the narrative, to ascertain. With 
both of these requests it is probable that Jesus 
complied either by his looks or his actions. With 
this, however, the man is not satisfied; the plan 
formed in his own mind had not succeeded. He 
adopts another, and in order effectually to avoid the 


* Darwin's Zoon, Sect, xxxiv. i. 2, 
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design which he suspected Jesus to, have on, him, he 
employs the stratagem of entreating, in the name of 
the demon which. he supposed possessed him, and of 
himself, to. be sent amongst the herd of swine which 
he saw feeding in the neighbourhood; no doubt 
thinking he should be secure from the power of Jesus 
among these animals, the objects of such just aversion 
to his nation generally, and, of course, to a prophet. 
As soon as he thought he had obtained the object of 
his desire, he appears to have immediately run off 
among the swine, expressing the most frantic joy at 
having counteracted the design which he suspected 
Jesus had formed against him, when he commanded 
the unclean spirit to come out of him. The swine, 
having been frightened by being thus wildly driven, 
when they came near the precipice could not restrain 
themselves, but involuntarily rushing onwards,* they 
were impelled into the lake below, and were drowned. 
Dr, E. D. Clarke speaks of this lake: being “ sur- 
rounded with lofty and precipitous eminences."*~ It 
does not appear to have been the intention of the 
maniac to drown the swine. He is only represented 


* T recollect an instance of a horse being frightened a few 
years ago, on ascending the down between Rottingdean and 
Brighton. It took a direction towards the cliff: the gentleman 
who had been driving, seeing his danger, fortunately effected his 
escape by getting over the back part of the chaise. The horse ran 
furiously on, and jumped with the chaise over the cliff, to the 
utter destruction of both. Nor is this, by any means, a solitary 
instance of affrighted animals rushing on their own destruction. 

t Travels, Vol. IV. 8vo, ed. p. 210, 
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as asking’ permission for himself and the possessing 
demon to go among them. The expressions em- 
ployed by the evangelist Mark do not necessarily 
imply a foreible entrance into their bodies.* ‘The 
preposition «ic, here rendered “ into,” is used in 
various senses in the New Testament, and one of 
them is “among,” or “in the midst ;” thus m Acts 
ii. 22, we read, “ Yemen of Israel, hear these words : 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
(eg) you by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, (ev pecw tpor,) 
as ye yourselves also know.” And in Romans xv. 16, 
the Apostle speaks of himself as a minister of Jesus 
Christ among the nations (eg tx edvy);-f 1. e. the 
Gentiles, as in the common version. This maniac, 
like some others in his deplorable situation, appears 
to have been desirous of retaining his malady, and 
to avoid, by every artifice he could employ, the cure 
intended for him; it could not, therefore, be his 
desire to communicate it to the swine. His. design, 
evidently, was not to destroy them, but to secure 
an opportunity of escaping from Jesus. 

The great difficulty of driving swine has been 
stated as an objection to its having been done on the 
present occasion by one, or even two men. I believe, 
however, that when animals are congregated in large 
numbers, they are more easily managed than when a 


* Hederic renders eicepyoua: by ng redior, and this is also one of 
Schleusner’s renderings. 
~ See Schleusner on the preposition «s. 
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few only are collected together. . On their first alarm 
they run different ways, -but soon getting into confu- 
sion, when driven with violence, they which are near 
the object of alarm suddenly take another course and 
follow the lead of those which happen to be the fur- 
thest off, and then the whole continue their course in 
that direction.* 

From the preceding examination. of the actions and 
language of this Gadarene maniac, it appears that his 
was a species of insanity whichis not uncommon: in 


* « There are very few, who have not been witnesses to some- 
thing like this in the horse, who takes fright at very slight things, 
one knows not what sometimes ; though at other times from 
manifest causes. Whenever it happens, he runs away with great 
violence, to his own perdition, and the great hazard and often- 
times the great detriment of others. And if there are several 
together, the whole set, or team, becomes ungovernable. _ This is 
certain, and well known almost to every body. 

“‘ I have also observed in our fields near London, where there 
have been many horses grazing, if one is frightened, all the rest are 
alarmed. The same is seen in our fields, where are large herds of 
horned cattle. If one is disturbed by the barking of a dog, or the 
sport of idle boys, or any other odd occurrence, all the rest, to the 
utmost bounds of the enclosure, are alarmed and put in motion. 
The same is well known of flocks of sheep, and flocks of geese 
and sparrows. If one of the flock takes fright, all the rest hasten 
away in the same direction. I believe this to be true of all ani- 
mals that are gregarious, as were these swine, a large herd feeding 
by each other. If one or two of them took fright, and tended 
toward the lake, all the rest, without exception, would go off the 
same way, with the utmost precipitation.” Lardner’s Remarks 
upon Dr. Ward’s Dissertations, pp. 18, 19; Works, 8vo. ed. 
Vol. IL. p. 277. 
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our own times. And if the Devil were the author of 
this afflicting malady then, as many of his believers 
assert, why is he not so now? Or, if these evil 
spirits, these departed ghosts of wicked men, called 
demons; occasioned this. aberration of. the human 
mind, in all its stages, in the time of our Lord, why 
do they not cause it now ? .'The various. degrees of 
mental derangement are now occasioned by some 
disorganization. of the animal economy, produced 
either by an intemperate use of strong, and particularly 
of ‘spirituous liquors ;_ or by eagerly pursuing vicious 
courses, and then making use of pernicious means to 
counteract their effects; or by giving way to violent 
passions ; or by indulging in enthusiastic notions of 
every kind, religious enthusiasm not excepted; and 
also by what is termed natural eauses. . The human 
system, if we may judge from analysis, or from the 
description given us by medical writers of: that age, 
and of the present, does not appear to have undergone 
any change since. the time of our Lord:, Man was 
then formed of the same component parts as he now 
is. Similar causes, therefore, allowing for difference 
of climate, and a diversity in the manner of living, 
the habits, the pursuits, and the occupations of men, 
must produce similar diseases. Knowing these things 
to be facts, we are not required in the Scriptures to 
believe what contradicts our senses or our experience; 
nor are we to regulate our faith. by the credulity or 
superstitious notions of others concerning this or any 
other disease, in this or any other age. I have already 
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endeavoured to account,* and I ‘hope satisfactorily, 
for our Lord and his apostles making use of the 
popular language, concerning certain diseases ‘which 
they removed: their compliance in this respect, does 
not render it necessary for us to believe an absurdity, 
nor to credit an impossibility. Some of you may 
reply, All things are possible with God. ‘True; but 
goodness and benevolence are essentially necessary to 
the perfection of his nature‘and character ; malignity, 
therefore, can form no part of his moral government. 
These unclean spirits, these ghosts of deceased wicked 
men, called by Jews and Heathens, demons, cannot 
be employed by him to inflict diseases on mankind, 
because the avowed design of these demons, in thus 
entering into men, was universally acknowledged fo 
be malignant. And malign im its consequences must 
that system of religion be, which is founded onthe em- 
ployment, or, at least, the permission, which amounts 
to the same thing, of a:powerful, evil, malicious spirit, 
‘to act as the “implacable enemy, tempter, and tor- 
mentor of the human race;” or to allow his coadjutors 
or agents, to indulge ‘themselves “in the malicious 
pleasure of making whom ‘they possessed partakers 
‘of their torments.”-- Such a system is calculated, 
from the horror and dreadful agitation it produces 
‘in some ‘minds, to become an abundant source of 
‘mental derangement. Its tendency does not ‘be- 


speak it to be the glad tidings of the gospel, nor 


* See pp. 292—296. + See the note, p. 326. 
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to be peace on earth, or good will to men. ‘Can ‘it 
be glad tidings to men ‘to be told that their Creator 
employs a powerful, malevolent, and implacable 
enemy to seduce them from the path of duty ; and if 
they permit themselves to be seduced, they are to be 
doomed by him to ‘an eternity of torments in hell ? 
I state not the melancholy tendency of this ‘system 
upon my own opinion ‘or authority, but on the au- 
thority, and as the opinion of one who must be con- 
sidered as an impartial judge in this case, Dr. Joseph 
Mason Cox;* who belonged, from his ‘childhood 
til his death, to that class of ‘Christians usually 
denominated Particular, or Calvinistic, Baptists. In 
his ‘practical ‘treatise‘on insanity, ‘he observes, “ My 
experience has furnished many unhappy instances, in 
‘which the misplaced, ‘injudicious ‘zeal -of preachers 
has induced hypochondriasis:; m others, insanity “of 
the ‘most incurable species ‘and ‘moping  mélancholy 
often terminated by swicide. ‘Professors -of ‘this 
description, with the very best intentions, ‘too ‘fre- 
‘quently make no allowance ‘for the peculiarity .of 
natural disposition, and impute 'to ‘serious conviction 
and celestial influence what more properly belongs ‘to 
incipient disease, or the agency of certain moral and 
physical causes. Nothing is more calculated ‘to 
depress hope and induce despondency, than the ‘in- 
discriminate practice of minutely describing, in the 


* Physician to the long-established Asylum for Lunatics, ‘at 
the Fish Ponds, near Bristol. 
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‘most glowing colours, the effects and consequences 
of sin, the horrors of hell, and the sufferings of the 
damned ; dwelling on the yudgments, more than on 
the mercy and the goodness, of the Deity. And I 
remember to have heard Dr. Mason* deeply lament 
this tendency in what he termed “ the terrors of the 
gospel.” 

Mr. Haslam} entertains a similar opinion; but as 
he animadverts very severely on our fellow-christians 
of the Methodist persuasion, I shall not repeat any 
of his observations, but merely give you what he 
states to be the causes of insanity, in the hope they 
may be useful to some of you. He divides these 
causes into two classes, physical and moral. Under 
the first class, we have the following among others : 
intoxication frequently repeated ; blows on the head ; 
‘mercury, largely and injudiciously administered ; and 
cutaneous eruptions repelled. Under the second, or 
moral class, which are supposed to originate in the 
mind, or which are more immediately applied to 
it, are the following: the long endurance of grief, 
religious terror, the disappointments of pride, fits of 

anger, prosperity humbled by misfortune; in short, 
the frequent and uncurbed indulgence of any passions 
or emotions, and any sudden and violent affections of 
the mind. 

rain, Pe oie, Ree Oy: SONNE Se 

* Who belonged to the same class of Christians, and was 

grandfather to Dr. Cox, and his predecessor in that well-con- 


ducted establishment. 
+ In his Observations on Madness and Melancholy. 
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Learn from hence, my brethren, to value the 
gospel of Christ. Its doctrines will enlighten your 
minds; its precepts will purify your hearts. The 
rules which are given in the Scriptures for the regu- 
lation of your conduct in life, are calculated. to pre- 
serve you from this most dreadful of all maladies, on 
which we have been discoursing. But if, by a strict 
adherence to the principles and motives which they 
offer to your acceptance, you should not pass through 
hfe with corporeal health, you will possess a con- 
science at peace with God and men, and_ secure 
mental satisfaction. The Scriptures inculcate on you 
the duties of temperance and self-government ; and in 
so doing they promote your comfort and enjoyment 
in this life, by warding off disease. They enjoin on 
you to curb your passions, to restrain your appetites 
within rational bounds, to controul your tempers, 
and to avoid impetuosity in any of your pursuits: 
a compliance with these requisitions will reward 
you even in the present life, by preventing the oc- 
currence of those maladies which an opposite con- 
duct tends to produce. They exhort you to preserve 
your minds in a state of submission to the Divine 
will and of acquiescence in all the dispensations of 
his unerring providence: by so doing you will be 
enabled to meet every adverse occurrence of life 
with a proper degree of firmness and fortitude, and 
you will ensure the possession of that resignation 
and serenity of mind which will preserve you from 
despair. They require you to love God because he 
first loved you, by giving you such valuable rules of 
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conduct in the present period of your existence, and 
to shew your love to him, by a compliance with 

them. Cherish this principle of love, “since per- 
fect love casteth out fear; and fear is the source of 
torment.” 1 John iv. 18, 19. Cultivate a knowledge 
of the truth as taught by Jesus and his apostles, in- 
dependently of creeds and formularies; you will find 
it will enlarge your views of the goodness of God, in 
all the dispensations of his providence, and will lead 
you into a better state of preparation for the’ intel- 
lectual pursuits, the moral dignity, and. everlasting 


happiness, of the kingdom of God and of his Christ. 


LECTURE XV. 


Luxe vii. 30: 


AnD JESUS ASKED HIM, SAYING, “ WuaT1S THY NAME?” AND 
HE SAID, “ LEGION ;”” BECAUSE MANY. DEVILS WERE ENTERED 
INTO HIM. 


Tue last Lord’s-day evening I endeavoured to shew 
you that the behaviour of the maniac here referred 
to, was similar to the conduct of those persons who 
are visited with the same distressing malady in the 
present day. Ona comparison, the disease appeared 
to be in every respect the same. Every kind of insa- 
nity is now generally ascertained to arise from physical 
or moral causes. If the effects were similar then and 
now, as they appear to have been, the natural conclu- 
sion is, that the causes are also similar. Tf the dif- 
ferent species of this malady do not now arise from the 
ghosts of wicked men obtaining possession of the 
human frame, it is no unnatural inference to suppose 
that neither could they arise from such a cause in the 

time of our Lord. Ifthe Devil, or his subalterns, do 
not now occasion insanity, we are justified, from ana- 
logy, in denying that they were the authors of it 
during the ministry of Christ and his apostles, espe- 
cially when we can produce, as we have done, such. 
strong evidence in support of our disbelief. Not- 

ay 
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withstanding the absurd and superstitious opinion of 
the Heathens, and from them the Jews, that insanity 
and other diseases were produced by the ghosts of 
the wicked ; notwithstanding the assertion of Devil- 
believers, that these possessions originated at the 
time of our Lord’s mission, by Devils entering into 
the bodies of men, not merely for the malicious 
purpose of tormenting them, but to obtain some 
relaxation from the torments of hell for themselves ; 
we are fully authorized from the Scriptures in de- 
nying either of these possessions. Hence it is in- 
ferred that no evil spirit, no Devil or Devils, could 
have possessed this citizen of Gadara; consequently; 
that no evil spirit, no Devil or Devils, could go from 
him into the swine. This confirms the view which 
has been taken of this man’s conduct, and shews that 
it was not his design to torment, much less to drown, 
the swine; but to escape from the power of Jesus. 
His stratagems and his ravings are described, as was 
natural they should be, in the popular language of 
the age and the country; then follows something 
more absurd than this poor maniac’s ravings, in the 
form of a conversation between our Lord and the 
Devils, as their advocates maintain ; or between Jesus 
and the ghosts of wicked deceased persons, as the 
Jews and. Heathens supposed. ‘This conversation, 
from its internal evidence, does not appear to. have 
been written.either by Mark or Luke; but by some 
of those “ easy-working interpolaters,” as Origen 
calls, them, from among the Heathen converts, and 
who, he says, adopted such practices in the begin- 
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ning of the second century, in order to confer honour, 
as they deemed it, on the author of their newly- 
embraced religion.* Our Lord, certainly, was not in 
the habit of holding such converse with demoniacs of 
any description, or the supposed possessing demon ; 
indeed, there is no other instance of it on record ; nor 
was it consistent with his office or character. His 
practice uniformly was such as is here described ; 
that is, healing or curing these unhappy: persons, 
‘by commanding, in the language of the day, the 
unclean spirit to come out of them. All that his 
historians mean to say by this expression is, that 
Jesus removed such diseases by speaking a word, 
without making use of any of the various magical 
and other methods adopted by Jews and Heathens. 
There appears to be a great confusion in the existing 
MSS. both in Mark and Luke, concerning the name 
which this man is said to have given to the supposed 
‘possessing demon—Legion. In the verse preceding 
the text we find the Evangelist speaking of Jesus, as 
having commanded the unclean spirit to come out of 
the man; and then, in describing the violence and 
ungovernable nature of his disease, says, that “ he 
was driven by the demon into the Wilderness,” the 
adjoiing uninhabited part of the country. Yetin the 
27th verse we read demons; in which. verse, how- 
ever, the Syriae version reads demon. In the 38th 
verse demons again occurs. ‘The evangelist Mark 
(chap. v. 2, 8) speaks of an “ unclean spirit;” but, in 


* See Evanson’s Dissonance, p. 32. 
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ver. 15, when speaking of him who was, possessed 
with the demon, adds, “ and had the legion:” the de- 
mon and a legion are clearly a contradiction; since 
one demon cannot be a legion. Accordingly we 
find that. Wetstein considered these words as not 
having been written by Mark, but inserted by the 
mistake or design of some transcriber: and Gries- 
bach also considers them to be of very doubtful 
authority. If the evangelist Matthew. speaks of 
demons plurally, it is because he includes both 
demoniacs. 

By reading the eight first verses of the fifth chap- 
ter of Mark, then omitting verses 9 and 10, and 
proceeding from thence to ver. 20, you will find a 
consistent account, without any contradiction, except 
the words considered by Wetstein and others as 
interpolated—*“ and had the legion ;” and in. per- 
fect unison with that of Matthew; except that he, 
referring to two demoniacs, naturally uses the term 
plurally, which in Mark v. 12, appears to have been 
accommodated to the term legion. If you read 
Luke viii. 27—29, then pass over ver. 30, you 
will have an account of the cure of this miserable 
maniac, the dread of the surrounding country, agree- 
ing with that of Matthew and Mark, except in 
the extraordinary request of not being sent into the 
adjoming lake, In vers. 27, 38, indeed, the word 
is used plurally ; but this confusion, in sometimes 
using the singular and sometimes the plural number, 
clearly points to some early mistakes by transcri- 
bers, or to some tampering with the original. And 
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this will be more apparent from considering that 
the evangelist Luke, in ver. 29, speaks only of one 
demon, and that twice. In the text, however, our 
Lord is represented as- asking the demon, “ What 
is thy name?” The question implies, that the person 
whi is said to have proposed it, thought but of one. 
The answer is recorded to have been, ‘“ Legion,” to 
which an explanation is added, by saying, “ for we 
are many.” Perhaps the term might have been in- 
tended to express nothing more than ‘the unusual 
violence, the extraordinary turbulence, and the great 
ungovernableness of this maniac’s conduct. But it 
so happens that there is no such word as legion in 
the Greek language.* It is nothing more than a 
Latin military term for a specified number of sol- 
diers, like our term regiment. The legion varied at 
different periods of the Roman government. About 
the time of our Lord it consisted, according to Livy 
(xxix. 24), of six thousand two hundred foot and 
three hundred horse. This term, then, is always 
specifically employed. A given number of a pecu- 
har class of men would never be used, even by the 
Romans themselves, as a noun of number: more 


* Asyoy. Vox Latina. Heder. lex. Vox originis Latine. 
Scutevsner. Evanson thinks this term discredits the whole 
account of the miracle. I cannot agree with him that, because 
there may have heen some additions by some early transcribers, 
we are to reject what remains ; since these additions are suffici- 
ently apparent. He objects also to the madness having been 
transferred to the swine; but this does not appear to have been 
the case. See Disson. p. 25. 
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especially would it not be used as referring to two | 
thousand evil spirits, agreeably to the limitation of 
some divines to the Devils employed on this occa- 
sion, allowing one devil to each animal.* Nor is it, I 
believe, any where upon authentic record, that these 
ghosts of wicked men had distinguishing names: 
nor do I know of any names by which Devils are 
designated, except those given to some of them by 
Milton and other writers of fiction: but if there - 
were, a term solely appropriated to a given number | 
of military men, could not be a proper discrimina- 
ting name for them; and, as if the author of the 
answer thought so, he adds an explanation of it ; 
“ because many demons were entered into him.” 
It is not, however, at all probable, that a Jew, living 


* Bishop Smallbrook, in his Vindication of our Lord’s Mira- 
cles, (Vol. I. p. 203,) allows of three. He is speaking of these 
two Gadarene maniacs, and of the drowning of the herd of swine ; 
“So that even this permission of Jesus to the evil spirits was 
amply compensated by casting an whole legion of devils out of 
one person, that is, by suffering about three of them to enter into 
each hog, instead of about six thousand of them keeping posses- 
sion of one man. And this dispossession of those evil spirits, 
and permission given them in consequence of it, were arguments 
of great force to shew the power of Jesus over so numerous a 
regiment of them.’’ See Lardner’s Case of the Demoniacs men- 
tioned in the New Testament, p. 36, ed. 1758, Works, Vol. I. 
p. 445. 

+ In chap. vii. of the pretended Prophecies of Enoch, the 
names of the chiefs, or prefects, of the rebellious angels are 
given ; and in chap. lxviii., the names of twenty-one other chiefs, 
who were appointed leaders of their hundreds, leaders of their 
fifties, and leaders of their tens. 
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among Greeks, and whose vernacular language was 

the Syro-Chaldaic, should select a Roman military 

term as an answer to such a question; a question, 

useless, certainly, to him; for how was he to know 
the name of the wicked spirit which he imagined 
had taken possession of his body ? 

Having another book written by the evangelist 
Luke, we will look into that and see whether he had 
occasion to make use of any military expression; and if 
so, whether he employed a Roman or a Greek term. 
In chap. x. of the Acts of the Apostles, ver. 1, we 
find Luke speaking of Cornelius, as a centurion of 
the Italian band; and, although describing a regi- 
ment of Roman infantry, called by the Romans 
cohors, he does not put this word into Greek letters, 
giving it a Grecian termination, but employs the 
usual Greek term for the tenth part of a Roman 
legion, oregon. In chap. xxi. 31, Luke again uses 
this same term when referring to the rescue of his 
friend, the apostle Paul, by the chief captain of the 
band, at Jerusalem. And also when Paul was de- 
livered to the custody of Julius, who is stated to 
have been a centurion of Augustus’ band. So that 
Luke knew how to apply proper Greek terms, 
equivalent to those used by the Romans, without 
being under the necessity of adopting a Roman 
word, and then clothing it as much as possible 
in a Greek dress, as is evidently the case with le- 
gion.* The evangelist Mark, as we find in chap- 


* See Evanson’s Disson., p. 31. 
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ter xv. 16, uses the same word, 6axy ray oresoay, 
where he 1s ‘relating that the soldiers led Jesus away 
into the hall, called the Pretorium ; and they called 
together “the whole band.” Matthew, referring to 
the same circumstance, makes use of the ‘same ex- 
pression, chap. xxvil. 27.. The evangelist John also 
employs the same word, chap. xviii. 3, 12. Hence 
it appears that the term legion would not be used 
by either of them; nor by the maniac himself. 
There are some Christians who assert that it was 
the Devils who had selected this citizen of Gadara 
as the object of their malicious relaxation from the 
torments they were enduring, that gave the answer, 
and that it was received as their answer by Jesus 
and those who were present. A legion of Devils! 
The term legion must be taken in the sense in which 
it was understood at the time: six thousand five 
hundred Devils, all of them inhabiting one human 
body, and all these to be sent into the swine! This 
will make just three Devils: and a quarter to each 
animal, supposing, as is asserted by some, that 
there were two thousand! Surely this outrages 
credulity itself!* Besides, the Devils are said to 


* Dr. Worthington observes as follows respecting the legion 
of Devils: ‘“‘ What is most remarkable in this case, and most 
ridiculed, is the Jegion of Devils mentioned in it. But before we 
join in the outcry, let us see whether any satisfactory account 
can be given of this passage, according to the literal sense, and 
what can be said in support of it. 

© K very extraordinary account, and as extraordinary a reve- 
lation, this concerning the /egion certainly is, if it really be one: 
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be spirits; and spirits, I believe, are not considered 
as having the organs of speech: how, then, without 
miraculous assistance, could they hold this conver- 
sation with our Lord? In addition to this, we find 


and, as such, the intent of the Divine wisdom in making it, seems 
to have been this; which cannot, by any serious Christian, be 
thought unworthy of it: 

** To apprize mankind of the number of their spiritual enemies 
—to fetch a confession out of their own mouths of this; and 
likewise to shew how dreadfully they were combined against the 
sons of men, and in what multitudes they could unite, and, as it 
were, incorporate themselves even within the body of one poor 
mortal ;—and, at the same time, his own power over them all,” 
though ever so numerous, and ever so formidably mustered toge- 
ther; our Saviour takes the opportunity of asking the Devil his 
name; as we find several of them mentioned by name in the 
Scriptures. To this the infernal spirit answered, that his name 
was legion: for, as he adds, we are many. Such a number of 
them being collected together, seems as if they meant to make 
head against the Captain of our salvation. The Devil found, that 
himself alone was not a match for him; and he saw with what 
ease he expelled the evil spirits singly out of men’s bodies ; 
therefore, before he would give up the contest, he was resolved 
to try what numbers might do; and whether such a formidable 
host would not intimidate him from the attempt to dispossess 
them all together ; and whether they could not keep possession 
of this one man in spite of him. 

“ But in vain: a legion was a poor force to withstand him 
who, upon occasion, had no less than twelve legions of holy an- 
gels at his command. The dastardly crew, therefore, despairing 
that their numbers would be any protection to them, and fearing 
to provoke him whose power they dreaded, instantly, and in 
the same breath, as it were, fall to praying. They besought him 
very much, that he would not send them out of the country: which 
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that most learned advocates for a principle of evil, 
usually designated by the term Devil, contend for 
its unity, considering it to be indivisible, to be all- 
powerful, and omnipresent. If it be so, the Devil 
must have been superior to Jesus; indeed, if this 
were not the case, it is natural to suppose that our 
Lord would not have suffered himself to be car- 
ried, contrary to his inclination and wishes, through 
the air, from one part of Judea to another, and to be 
placed on such a hazardous situation as the pinnacle, 


seems to have been a very wicked one, and therefore the fitter for 
their abode. 

“« Since these Devils were not permitted to do greater mischief, 
they were content to do less, rather than be deprived of the 
power of any at all. As they were no longer suffered to annoy 
men’s persons, it was some gratification to their malice to injure 
men in their properties. 

“The Devils, no doubt, had a further view in their request to 
enter into the swine; which was to incense the owners against 
our Saviour for their loss of them, which would be imputed to 
him. | 

“ By this means, the Devils likewise counteracted and hoped 
to defeat the good effects of this miracle upon the man, in the 
conversion of the people, by prejudicing them against the author 
of it, for the loss of the swine. They were, notwithstanding, 
baffled and frustrated in all their subtile contrivances.” 

See an Impartial Enquiry into the Case of the Gospel Demo- 
niacs, pp. 25, 26, 29. . . 

The reader must judge for himself how far these remarks of © 
Dr. Worthington’s are “ satisfactory :” to me they appear to 
partake more of the ludicrous than the serious ; and, were not 
the Doctor known to be sincere, his defence might be easily mis- 
taken for irony. 
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or rather the wing, of the temple, which, according 
to Mr. Farmer,* had, on the top of it, spikes with 
sharp points, to prevent so much as a bird from 
resting upon it. Although this might be a good 
footing for the Devil, it could not be so for our 
Lord, as he then could be only a man, undergoing 
the temptations of a man. ‘The Devil too, is con- 
sidered to have been one of the highest order of in- 
tellectual bemgs in heaven, before his rebellion: it 
is, therefore, natural to conclude, that a creature so 
high m intellect, so mighty in power, and so proud 
in spirit, would resist the commands of Jesus, and 
would not be ordered, by an inferior to himself, 
to come out of the man. He must have been too 
haughty to supplicate an inferior, and entertain too 
high a sense of his former dignity,.to solicit per- 
mission to enter the body of so filthy an animal as 
a hog. It must have been abhorrent to the nature 
of a spirit of so high an order as he is considered, 
to be employed on so debasing an errand, and 
to be carried into the lake by such contemptible 
animals. 

That neither Mark nor Luke could consider this 
maniac to be possessed with Devils, appears from 
their observing that he was afterwards found by 
his fellow-citizens, sitting at the feet of Jesus, and 
clothed, “ and in his right mind.” These Evange- 
lists, therefore, knew the disease to be msanity, and 


* Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ’s Temptation 
in the Wilderness, p. 20, ed, 1765. 
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supposed that insanity to have been occasioned by 
an unclean spirit: this term can only refer to the 
ghost of some wicked man having obtained posses- 
sion. of his body, and thus afflicted him. The words 
myevua axalagroy, rendered wnclean spirit, are not 
descriptive of such a being as the Devil is said to be: 
unclean is an epithet not applicable to him, in the 
sense in which it was used by the Jews. These 
supposed possessing-demons were called by them 
unclean spirits, because whatever was connected 
with the dead they considered to be unclean: an 
unclean spirit they believed to be the ghost of some 
dead person; do you who advocate, with so much 
warmth and asperity, the cause of the Devil, believe 
this.of him ? | | 
Swine were to: the Jews unclean animals. They 
were forbidden by the laws of Moses to eat any part 
of them. Lev. xi. 7, 8. The reason for this pro- 
hibition is. strong, rational, and obvious. The Hea- 
thens were accustomed, on many occasions, to sa- 
crifice swine; and with these: sacrifices the most 
abominable practices were intermixed. Swine were 
also employed by them in many of their magical 
rites and ceremonies. Need we be surprised that 
Moses should prohibit them; or, that a religi- 
ous Jew should hold them in the utmost abhor- 
rence? It would betray a culpable want of rever- 
ence for their law, not to. do so. How, then, it has 
been jeeringly inquired, came these Jews to keep 
them in such numbers? It is true, that neither 
of the accounts of this transaction. given us by the 
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evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, acquaints us 
whether the owners of the whole or any one of these 
herds of swine were Jews; yet it is not improbable 
that they were Jewish property; since it is known 
that there were Jews who, though they would not, 
on any consideration, eat of these animals, did not 
scruple to buy and sell them for the purposes of 
gain. For, all Jews were not then strictly religious, 
any more than are now all Christians. There were, 
certainly, Jews who were guilty of acting in opposi- 
tion to the law of Moses; and are there not Chris- 
tians to be found who are continually acting in op- 
position to the commands of their great lawgiver, 
Jesus? There were then. some Jews who would 
evade the laws of their country for the sake of 
profit; and are there now no Christians. who do pre- 
cisely the same thing? The Mosaic law forbade the 
eating of any part of swine for the reasons. already 
assigned ; but Moses had not prohibited the keeping 
of them for the purposes of traffic, because he had 
not foreseen that they would be placed in a situa- 
tion where there would be any temptation to. do 
so. This, however, was done, as we find by a law 
of Johannes Hyrcanus, high-priest and prince of the 
Jews, ordaining, about one hundred and fifty years 
before this time, that. this practice should be discon- 
tinued. See Grotius on Matt. viii. 31. The terri- 
tory of Gergesa was considered as a part of Syria, 
and, of course, was chiefly inhabited by Heathens, 
who were Greeks ; yet, having so lately as the time 
of Herod belonged. to Judea, many Jews were resi- 
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ding there; or else it is probable, that, being sent 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, Jesus 
would not have visited it. Some of the Jewish re- 
sidents might take advantage of their situation, and 
evade the law against the keeping of swime, which 
was binding on them, though not on the other part 
of the inhabitants. 

The conduct of our Lord, with regard to these 
swine, has been considered by some to be an act of 
injustice, in unnecessarily, if not wantonly, destroy- 
ing the property of others. Whether our Lord 
transferred the Devils to the swine, according to 
the opinion of some, or the madness from the demo- 
niacs, according to others; or whether he yielded 
to the stratagem of the maniac to escape from his 
power, and permitted him to go among the swine, 
and, though unintentionally on his part, so to affright 
them as to drive them headlong into the lake, the 
result was certainly the same—the loss of property = 


but that it was an act of injustice does not appear to 


me to be so clear. When we censure as unjust the 
conduct of those who have acted a conspicuous part 
on the theatre of life, in their own nation, in past 
ages, we should take into consideration the laws of 
the government under which they lived, the man- 
ners of the people among whom they were resident, 
and the progress which these people had made in 


the arts’ and sciences of civilized life; and thus 


endeavour to ascertain, as nearly as we can, the 
relative situation in which they stood to each other. 
We are not to judge of them by our own laws, man- 
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ners, habits, or customs. The Jewish government 
being what was termed a theocracy, a question arises 
whether such conduct as that before us, in a per- 
son with such authority from God as Jesus was ac- 
knowledged to possess, were in opposition to their 
views and mode of thinking. The right of Jesus to 
exercise this authority, does not, in the case before 
us, appear to have been questioned: and hence we 
have presumptive evidence of the swine being Jewish 
property. Jesus was clearly invested with more au- 
thority and power than any of the former prophets ; 
and, so far as we can judge, the people considered 
him competent to reform’ religious abuses, or gross 
violations of their law. For we find him continually 
detecting those corruptions of it which had been in- 
troduced by the Scribes and Pharisees. The Scribes 
were the public teachers of the law of Moses, and 
were chiefly of the sect of the Pharisees; yet these 
Doctors of their church were frequently and severely 
reproved by our Lord, for teaching the doctrines of 
men instead of the commandments of God. They 
were very often exposed by him to the people, on 
account of the gross abuses of the law which they 
inculcated, the additions which they made to it, and 
the false interpretations which they put on its simple 
injunctions. With a fearlessness that astonished even 
the by-standers, he accuses them, before the as- 
sembled multitude, of hypocrisy and iniquity. He 
strongly reprobated them for their notorious exac- 
tions, and their fraudulent practices on the people. 
And yet they could not silence him; they dared not 
2A 
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seize him openly, without some other cause in which 
themselves were not implicated; and yet they were 
constantly on the watch to ensnare him, and by every 
artifice in their power, by every calumny they could 
utter, endeavouring to lessen his influence with the 
people. The authority of Jesus, as a prophet, must, 
therefore, have been equal, if not superior to their own, 
notwithstanding they sat in the chair of Moses, and 
were the only expounders of the law, acknowledged 
and patronised by their rulers, and supported at the 
public expense. If his authority were adequate to 
So severe an exposure of such powerful enemies, and 
to such unceasing opposition to the iniquitous pro 
ceedings of these Scribes and Pharisees, who posses- 
sed all the power of the government, he must have 
been competent to the reforming of other abuses 
and gross violations of the law, by those who were 
of a much lower rank in the state, or whose sta- 
tions were less prominent in society, although the 
loss of property might be the result of this reforma- 
tion. In such a case it would be considered as a 
punishment due to the violation of the law. And 
even this is much less than what is inflicted on 
smugglers with us, since their property is not only 
confiscated, but their persons are also made severely 
responsible for their offence. The keeping of these 
swine by the Jews, was a species of smuggling : it 
was possessing and selling contraband articles, in 
direct violation of the law of Hyrcanus. 
We have another instance of Jesus making use of 
his great authority, m driving, with a scourge of 
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small cords, from the outer court of the temple, or 
what was termed the court of the Gentiles, those 
who sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the money 
exchangers, overthrowing their tables, scattering 
their money, and sending the oxen and sheep after 
their owners. The doves might possibly have flown 
away, if they had been removed ; hence their owners 
were desired to remove them, that none of them 
might be lost: nor would he suffer any person to 
carry a vessel through the temple, as it was contrary 
to the law. (Matt. xxi. 13; Mark xi. 15.) Here is 
no loss of property, and for this obvious reason ; 
these persons were not dealing in contraband arti- 
cles; they paid, to those who ought not to have 
granted it, for the permission to have them in that 
situation: besides, the articles were necessary for 
religious purposes in conformity to the Mosaic law. 
These persons, however, ought to have known better 
than to bring their oxen and sheep and doves to the 
temple for sale, even if the avarice of others en- 
couraged them to do so, since there could be no real 
necessity for it: nor could there be any urgent oc- 
casion for those Jews who came thither to worship 
from distant parts of the world, to go to the temple 
to have their bills exchanged for cash, or their 
money for the coin current at Jerusalem: be- 
sides, it was known to be considered as a profana- 
tion of any part of the temple, to apply it to the 
purposes of traffic. “ Is it not written,” said our 
Lord to them, “ My house shall be the house of 
prayer for all nations? But ye have made it a den of 
2a 2 
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robbers.” The multitude would not have been readily 
induced to permit him to do this, if he had not, to 
their satisfaction, established his authority, and his 
claim ‘to the character of a prophet. Immediately 
after this transaction he went from this court of the 
Gentiles into the temple, and began teaching. the 
people: he was soon interrupted by the chief-priests 
and elders, who came up to him and demanded to 
know by what authority he had driven away those 
who sold and bought in the outer court. They did 
not venture to take him and punish him for these 
acts of authority in opposition to them, and perhaps 
to their interest. To this demand our Lord pro- 
mised a conditional answer ; for he was fully aware of 
their motives in making it, as appears from the two 
parables which follow his reply. “ Jesus answered 
and said unto them,” (Matt. xxi. 24—27,) “I will 
ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I will like- 
wise tell you by what authority I do these things. 
‘The baptism of John, whence was it; from heaven 
or of men? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, ‘If we shall say from heaven, he will say 
unto us, ‘ Why did ye not then believe him? But 
if we shall say, ‘Of men,’ we fear the people ; for all 
hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus 
and said, ‘ We cannot tell.’ And he said unto them, 
‘Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 
things.’” - These men very well knew on what au- 
thority and by what power Jesus was enabled to 
do these things: they now hoped they had obtained 


a favourable opportunity of ensnaring him; but, as 
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they had often previously been, so now they were 
greatly disappointed. Nicodemus had acknowledged 
that no man could. do the works which Jesus did, 
except God was with him. And our Lord had fre- 
quently and publicly declared, both to the Scribes 
and the elders, by whose power and under whose 
authority he performed his miracles. In John v. 19, 
he tells them that the Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do; and that what 
things he doeth, these also doeth the Son. The Fa- 
ther, he tells them, judgeth no man; but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son. And, in ver. 27, 
he further tells them, that God had also given him 
authority to execute judgment. “I am come,” he 
expressly said to them, ver. 43, “in my Father’s 
name;” i. e. with authority from God.» And, in 
John x. 25, “I told you,” said Jesus to his enemies, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, “and ye believed not ;” 
i. e. under whose authority he was acting, which 
manifestly bespoke the character with which he was 
invested: “ the works which I do in my Father's 
name,” i. e. with authority from God, “ they bear 
witness of me.” 

On another occasion, when applied to by a younger 
brother to give his command for the elder to allot to 
him the proportion of his paternal inheritance which 
was due to him, our Lord declined—as not being 
connected with the moral and religious nature of his 
mission: he availed himself, however, as he always 
did, of the occurrence, to give his hearers some ap~ 
propriate instructions. (Luke xu. 14.) 
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Hence, then, it appears that our Lord only ex- 
ercised such a legal authority as was acknowledged 
by the Jews, in punishing the violaters of the law, 
with the loss of their illegal traffic. As there were 
_ many swineherds, it is probable that the whole did 
not belong to a few individuals, but to many ; 
and, although it was a punishment justly inflicted 
upon them, the loss would not individually be great. 
The forfeiture of contraband articles is, I believe, 
the general practice of all commercial nations. 
And here is nothing more. It is true the property 
confiscated is destroyed; but this is oftentimes the 
case with that which is illegal, because it shall 
not be transferred to others. As for the cruelty of 
drowning the swine, which some persons make a 
parade about, there appears to me much less cruelty 
in suffocation, than im cutting the throats of these 
animals, and slowly bleeding them to death, m order 
to eat them. 

The evangelist Luke informs us, ver. 34, that as 
soon as the swineherds had witnessed the loss of 
their swine, they went, as was natural they should 
do, to their employers in the city and the adjoming 
country, to acquaint them with what had happened, 
that the loss might not be attributed to any want of 
care or attention on their part. From the great con- 
ciseness and even abruptness with which the trans- 
actions connected with this miracle are related, it 
appears as if the people were immediately on the 
spot, where the swine had been feeding, or the de- 
moniac cured. This, however, could not have been 
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the case, on account of the distance: the lake was 
nearly eight miles from Gadara, and perhaps. at a 
still greater distance from some of the owners of the 
swine. The miracle was, probably, not. performed 
till late in the afternoon; since in those days, and in 
their vessels, it must have occupied many hours. to 
go nearly the whole length of the lake, especially 
as they were overtaken by a storm, which, from 
what is said of it, must have considerably retarded 
them, . As evening would be now approaching, our 
Lord and his attendants were not likely to remain 
on the spot where they landed, and where the mira- — 
cle was performed, but would proceed to some town 
or village in the neighbourhood ; where. he would 
not fail to instruct such of his countrymen as were 
there resident, and who were inclined to listen to 
him. The maniac had most likely returned to his 
home to provide himself with clothes, or had sent 
some person after them, as the sensation. of shame 
would return with his rational powers. As soon as 
this was accomplished, he would, from a sense of 
gratitude, lose no time in joining Jesus and his dis- 
ciples; and would be, most likely, with them early 
on the followmg morning, and before the owners of 
the swine and others had come to them. For, we 
are told that the Gadarenes, after they had heard of 
the extraordinary miracle which had been perform- 
ed, in restoring the outrageous maniac to the perfect 
use of his reason, and of the loss of the swine by 
their having been frightened and, in consequence, 
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rushing headlong down the precipice into the lake, 
came from the city, as well as the adjoining country, 
to see who and what this person was that had per- — 
formed so mighty a cure. Matthew says, they came 
out of the city to meet Jesus: from hence it appears 
that Jesus and his disciples were on the way to 
the city, and near it. When they had arrived at 
the place where he was teaching, they would natu- 
rally look with astonishment first at Jesus, and then 
at their fellow-citizen. They did not, so far as we 
are informed, utter one word of reproach, nor a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction at the loss of the swine. The 
owners knew that by keeping them, even though 
only for the purposes of gain, they were acting 
m direct opposition to an acknowledged law. ‘The 
maniac too was clothed and in his right mind: he 
whom they so lately knew to be not merely violent 
but turbulent, not only furious but ungovernable, 
they now saw quietly, calmly, and earnestly at- 
tending on the teachings of Jesus, whom he now 
considered as his benevolent and disinterested be- 
nefactor, his kind, compassionate, and best friend. 
Seeing this wonderful change in their fellow- 
citizen, the Gadarenes were alarmed. And. what 
mind, in similar circumstances, would not have been 
filled with emotions of surprise and fear, of asto- 
nishment and terror? They were afraid that the 
divine judgments were about to be inflicted also on 
their persons, on account of their sins. The more 
they looked at the placid, the serene, the rational 
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appearance of him who, but a short time before, 
had been the object of the greatest alarm and dread 
to them, the more would their apprehension of this 
increase; and still more would their minds be filled 
with fear and awe at the presence of Jesus, who had 
performed this miraculous cure. As none of us have 
ever experienced any thing of this kind, we can form 
no adequate idea of their feelings on the occasion. 
It is natural, however, to imagine, that there must 
have been something which filled the mind with 
awe and reverence in the presence of one: invested, 
as our Lord was, with such high power from God. 
Elijah was a great prophet under the law, but very 
inferior to Jesus ; and yet observe, (1 Kings xvii. '18,) 
how the poor widow of Zarephath was affected with 
the idea of his being only a lodger in her house, at 
the time her son was struck with death: “ What 
have I to do with thee, O thou man of God? Art 
thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, 
and to slay my son?” ‘Thus, we find, from Exod. 
xxxiv. 30, that when Aaron and the children of Israel 
saw Moses after his descent from Mount Sinai, and 
remarked the shining of his face, they were afraid to 
approach him. When Jesus had restored the dead 
daughter of Jairus to life, those who were witnesses 
of the miracle were astonished with a great aston- 
ishment : they were struck with awe and reverence. 
See Mark v. 42. It appears to have been a feeling 
similar to these Gadarenes’ which Peter experienced 
when, after the miraculous draft of fishes, he thus 
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expressed himself to his master: “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man.” Luke v. 8.. When the 
Gadarenes entreated Jesus to depart and leave their 
coast and territory, it arose from a consciousness of 
the sinfulness of their conduct, and. from an appre- 
hension that the judgments of God would follow; 
-—a praiseworthy principle, certainly, which is 
frequently a very favourable sign of repentance, a 
precursor of turning to God. Their minds were 
awakened by a sense of their misconduct ; which, 
probably, they would not have been without this 
punishment, There was, therefore, much mercy, as 
well as wisdom, in thus leading them by the loss of 
a part of their worldly substance to turn their atten- 
tion to the laws of their God, and to an observance 
of his precepts. | 

The permission given by our Lord to this maniac 
and the imaginary demon possessing him to go 
among the swine, appears to me to be expressive 
of our Lord’s opinion on the nature of these posses- 
sions. Had Jesus believed that what were called 
demons absolutely entered into the human system, 
and so disorganized it, as to occasion mental de- 
rangement, blindness, dumbness, epilepsy, palsy, and 
other diseases, his belief must have been founded on - 
the persuasion that such possession was not the 
voluntary action of any evil spirit or devil, but that 
such ghosts or devils must receive their commission 
to enter the human frame for such purposes, from 
God himself; not when it pleased their malig- 
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nity, but when God, in the unerring dispensations 
of his providence, saw fit to order them; since, not 
even a sparrow falleth to the ground without his 
appointment. ‘To the Divine appointments of every 
kind our Lord conformed at all times, and with the 
greatest readiness. When he applied to John to be 
baptized, John declined, under the impression that 
he had more occasion to be baptized by Christ: 
Jesus removes the objection by requesting John to 
acquiesce, stating that it was his duty to fulfil all 
righteousness. ‘“ My meat is to do the will of Him 
who sent me, and to finish his work.” John iv. 34. 
* T seek not mine own will, but the will of the Fa- 
ther who sent me.” Chap. v. 30. “ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Matt. xxvi. 39, and Mark xiv. 
36. Thus our Lord manifests the highest reve- 
rence for the appointments of his heavenly Father, 
and the greatest willingness to comply with them, 
even unto death. Is there any thing like a defer- 
ence to a divine appointment in the instance before 
us? On the contrary, does not our Lord’s yielding 
. to the imaginary request of the possessing demon 
to send him among swine, bespeak a contempt, 
a marked contempt, for the opinion of those who 
believed certain diseases to be the effect of real pos- 
sessions? Jesus was commissioned to establish the 
empire of reason and truth im the minds of men, 
and to subvert that of ignorance and idolatry, 
with those absurd and profligate practices which 
accompanied them; of which there were many 
attending the sacrifices of swine. Idolatrous ideas 
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and rites were, from long habit, necessarily asso- 
ciated, more or less, with possessions: they were 
of idolatrous and not of divine origin. This act of 
contempt for the supposed possessing demon must 
have considerably surprised his countrymen; and, 
probably, at the time have greatly shocked their 
prejudices ; but much more those of their Heathen - 
neighbours. This contemptuous treatment of public 
opinion, in an idolatrous territory, was, ia Jewish 
teacher and prophet, perfectly in character; and 
would have the desirable tendency of directing the 
attention of the idolatrous inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding district to that system of religion which 
he was communicating. from Him who required no 
demoniacal agency in his government of the world, 
but. who was: himself the one controlling cause 
that regulated the affairs of the universe, and who 
had: appointed that the various diseases with which 
men were visited, should originate in moral, phy- 
sical, and civil causes, and not at the will and plea- 
sure of malignant demons, or from any other such 
idolatrous source. 

Such appears to me to have been the opinion of 
Jesus concerning these supposed possessions. Yet 
he speaks of them, and to them, in the common 
language of the country and age in which he lived. 
With this usage he was, no doubt, under the necessity 
of complying, in order to be understood ; because the 
words dopwy, dospoviov, were generally employed to 
describe particular diseases, without at:all considering 
what were the real causes of those maladies which 
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were understood by them. We are under a similar 
necessity of daily adopting popular language, though 
we know it to be erroneous: thus we are accustomed 
to say, the sun sets, the sun rises; and yet we know 
this to be impossible, because that luminary 1s sta- 
tionary, and therefore it is the earth which rises and 
sets to the sun, by its diurnal motion. We speak of 
an eclipse of the moon, and correctly, because that 
planet may be deprived of its borrowed light by the 
earth passing between it and the sun ; but when we 
adopt the popular language in reference to an eclipse 
of the sun, we speak of what does not nor can happen, 
_ because that luminary cannot be deprived of its light, 
and it is the earth which is; eclipsed, by the inter- 
position of the moon. We often complain. of the 
heaviness of the air, when, in point of fact, it 1s the 
want of its accustomed weight which occasions the 
uneasy sensations we feel. There are many other 
instances, not necessary to mention on the present 
occasion ; in which the philosophical or true mode 
of speaking is in opposition to the common or popu- 
lar method. Now if there be no moral impropriety 
in our using the popular erroneous language of our 
times, in order to be the more easily understood, 
surely there could be none in our Lord and his apos- 
tles complying with that in their time ; the difficulty, 
indeed, of not doing so, was very much greater with 
them than with us, since they had so much more super- 
stition and ignorance with which to contend. The 
persecutions: and sufferings of Galileo present to us 
a lamentable instance of the baneful power of super- 
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stition and priestcraft, in checking the progress of 
science, in retarding the increase of knowledge, and 
in prostrating the mind to their influence. 

It was a common practice with the Heathens to 
reproach the Jews for their strict adherence to that 
precept of their law which forbade them to eat of any 
part of swine. This destruction of the swine, from 
whatever cause it proceeded, would be a vindication 
of all those Jews who conscientiously observed. this 
prohibition of Moses, and would poimt out to the 
owners of them that no appointment of God, what- 
ever views they might entertain of it, would be 
deliberately violated with impunity, and that punish- 
ment would overtake them at some period or other. 
Christians too follow the example of the Heathens, 
and frequently jeer at these their elder brethren in 
the worship of Jehovah, for continuing to adhere to 
this part of the law of Moses, imagining that now and 
in this country there can be no harm in partaking of 
this animal. They forget a most essential circum- 
stance, that, to Jews, the obligation to conform to the 
law of Moses is as strong as ever. When the reasons 
for the prohibition are considered, instead of being 
ridiculed and reproached, they ought to be com- 
mended for their steady adherence to their law. 
Now mark the different conduct of those who revile 
them. Christians are enjoined, (Acts xv. 29,) to ab- 
stain from eating blood and from things strangled: and 
yet, how common is it among them to eat even the 
blood of swine mixed up with other things in order 

to render it of a sufficient consistency to be eaten! 
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Remember, that Jesus “ came not to dissolve the 
law and the prophets, but to complete them.” 
“Take the beam out of thine own eye; and then 
thou wilt see clearly to take the splinter out of thy 
neighbour's eye.” 


| 


LECTURE XVI 


Marr. xv. 22: 


AND BEHOLD A WOMAN OF CANAAN CAME OUT OF THE SAMF, 
COASTS, AND CRIED UNTO HIM, SAYING, “‘ HAvE MERCY ON ME, 
O Lorp, THovu Son or David, MY DAUGHTER IS GRIEVOUSLY 
VEXED WITH A Deviu.” 


WE shall this evening proceed to the investigation of 
those remaining passages of the New Testament 
Scriptures in which there is any reference to pos- 
sessions by demons, or Devils, as they are called in 
the common version. The first in order is the text. 
In the narrative contained in the chapter of which it 


is a part, we find our Lord in the fertile district of | | 


Gennesaret, on the north-western shore of the Lake 
of Galilee. In the verse which precedes the text, we 
are informed that he departed from thence, and pro- 
ceeded to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, now known by 
the names of Sur and Sayda, on the Mediterranean. 
“ And behold a woman of Canaan came out of the 
same coasts, and cried unto him, saying, ‘ Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David, my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a demon.” The 
evangelist Mark (chap. vil. 25) calls it “an unclean 
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spirit :” this expression can only refer to one of 
those diseases which were supposed to be occasioned 
by the ghost of some wicked deceased person ; for 
it is not at all descriptive of the Devil as he is repre- 
sented by his believers. 

This woman addressing our Lord by the appelle 
tion, “Son of David,” is a proof of her knowing, 
either from his disciples, or others, something of him, 
and that she considered him to be the person whom 
the Jews expected under the character of the Mes- 
siah, who was to be a descendant from the house, or 
family, of David.. Had it been this woman herself 
who was grievously vexed with a demon, instead of 
her daughter, this knowledge of our Lord would, by 
the Devil-believers, have been attributed to the pos- 
sessing Devil, as in the case of the Gadarene maniac; 
for they consider the Devil to be a being of superior 
intelligence, and to have had particular opportunities 
of being well acquainted with Jesus.* They would 
have asked, what acquaintance could this woman 
have with him; a woman who was a Heathen; 
a woman who was a Syrophenician, and lived at a 


* See Dr. Worthington’s Inquiry into the Gospel Demoniacs, 
p. 20. In p. 17, the Doctor observes, that, “ as the Devil knew 
or apprehended, that Christ was sent to suppress him, and to 
destroy his kingdom, he was resolved to be beforehand with him, 
and to have the advantage of the first onset. He, therefore, 
boldly assaulted him, and persevered in carrying on the assault 
incessantly for forty days together. This BN him an opportunity 
of knowing Jesus, his office, and his power.” 
Tt Worthington, ut sup. p. 19. 
25 
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gpreat distance from the usual scene of his ministry ? 
It would have been asserted to be “‘ unconceivable that 
the mere” woman, “ out of” her “ senses, or in them, 
‘could have had so much divine knowledge.”* They 
would have said, there does not seem the least pro- 
bability that this woman could have any knowledge 
of Jesus, much less that she should know him to be 
descended from the house of- David, that she should 
thus avow her belief in him as the Messiah, and as 
such worship him, when as yet his disciples had 
scarcely arrived at such a degree of knowledge con- 
cerning him.} Unfortunately for them, it was not 
the woman who was possessed, but the daughter ; 
and this daughter at some considerable distance ; it 
could not, therefore, be the possessing Devil who 
communicated this knowledge about our Lord to the 
woman, since he was relaxing and relieving himself. 
from the torments of hell,f by maliciously making 
this poor child a partaker of his own. Such are the 
props by which Devil-believers endeavour to support 
their system of possessions by Devils ! 

It appears to have been the intention of our Lord to 
try this woman’s faith in his ability to comply with 
her requests, and to render this faith conspicuous to 
his countrymen, who were present on the occasion: 
hence we see that he pays no kind of attention to 
her. At length his disciples came and entreated 
him to eure her daughter, and send her away in 


* Worthington, ut supra, p. 17. t Ibid. p. 20. 
+ Ibid. p. 22. 
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peace, probably at her solicitation ; and they enforced 
their entreaty by adding, that the woman was greatly 
distressed: this, indeed, was evident from her con- 
tinued lamentations. The woman being a Heathen, 
our Lord replied to his disciples, “I am not sent but 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
by the disciples, however, to approach nearer, she 
came and prostrated herself at the feet of Jesus, or 
did him obeisance,* again earnestly supplicating him 
to take compassion on her, and to restore to health 
her poor afflicted child. Jesus does not refuse, but 
pleads that his mission was limited to the children 
of Israel; saying, “ It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread, and to cast it tothe dogs.”-~ The fond 
and anxious mother was not to be thus driven from 
her purpose ; affection for her daughter, and the hope 


Encouraged 


* Archbishop Newcome. 

+ Our Lord here makes use of the popular language of the Jews 
in speaking to this stranger. The mildness of his temper, the 
general suavity of his manners, and the benevolence of his dispo- 
sition, would prevent him from using harsh language to any one who 
applied to him respectfully for relief, especially to a female, who 
was so affectionately solicitous for the health and life of her child. 
In speaking of or to those persons who were idolaters, the Jews 
were accustomed to make use of the terms sinner, dog, and other 
opprobrious epithets, as is the practice at the present time with 
the Mohammedans when speaking to or of Christians, whom they 
consider to be idolaters, worshippers of three gods, in order fo 
express their contempt of them. Such feelings surely cannot be 
attributed to our Lord, although he adopts the language, any more 
than his using the popular mode of expression, respecting the 
possessions, will justify us in asserting that he believed in them. 
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that she might obtain the restoration of her health, 
induced. her to persevere, and she replied, with 
modesty and humility, “ True, Lord;”. and then, 
with the utmost solicitude for the life of her child, 
ventures to renew her supplications, by delicately 
adopting the term our Lord had used, and meta- 
phorically applying it in a simple but striking man- 
ner, which shews her to have been a woman of great 
sensibility and intellect: ‘ yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table,” and may 
not I, though I have not the happiness of belonging 
to your nation, be permitted to solicit and to hope 
for one small favour, which cannot certainly be refused 
to me by those who are daily and largely partaking 
of thy blessings ? The appeal was irresistible. Our 
Lord, with great earnestness and_ affection, replied, 
“O, woman, great is thy faith! Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt !” eS ay . 
The historian adds, that her daughter was cured 
from that very hour; for, that on arriving at her 
house, she found the demon gone out of her; her 
disease was entirely removed, and she’ was taking rest 


on her bed. This cure was performed at a distance 


from the child, and, therefore, the imagination of the 
patient could not have assisted in perfecting the cure, 
as some objectors have asserted on other occasions. 
Matthew speaks of this intereresting female, as a 
Canaanitish woman. The inhabitants of Phenicia 
were the ‘Tyrians and Sidonians, who, because they 
were descended from the Canaanites, borrowed their 
name. Mark, (chap. vil. 26,) in relating the same 
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circumstance, speaks of her as a Greek, i.e. a Heathen, 
and as an inhabitant of that part of the country which 
was called Syrophenicia. It had the name of the 
Syrian Phenicia given it to distinguish it from a part 
of the same nation, which had emigrated and settled 
in Africa, and were known by the name of Libo- 
phenicians or Carthaginians. So that both the 
Evangelists mean the same country.* 

In Matt. xvii. 14, Mark ix. 17, and Luke ix. 42, 
we have an account of a man, either at, or in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, who, after he 
had made his obeisance to Jesus, entreated him to 
take compassion on his son, whom he states to be 
a lunatic. Lunacy was formerly used amongst us to 
point out that malady on which the moon was sup- 
posed to have some influence ; but in the course of 
time it has, as many other terms have, been diverted 
from its original meaning, to denote every kind of 
mental. derangement. The word ceayviaterat, ren- 
dered lunatic in this passage, refers to a disease 
which is occasional, and which depends, or at least is 
supposed to depend, on the moon, because its return 
is at certain periods of that planet: both here and 
elsewhere it evidently refers to epilepsy, which was 
attributed to some demon. The symptoms -are 
much more fully detailed, and the case more pathe- 
tically narrated by Mark, from whom we learn that, 
in addition to his being thus dreadfully afflicted, the 
child was deaf and dumb. (Ver. 25.) The Evan- 


* See Bishop Pearce in loc; 
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gelist calls it, (ver, 17,) rvevuna araaov, a dumb spirit. 
Some of the disciples of our Lord appear to have 
been previously applied to by the father of this child; 
but they could not accomplish the cure, Jesus de- 
sired the child might be brought to him: it is stated 
that, on his rebuking the demon, it departed out of 
him, and he was, from that very hour, restored to 
perfect health. 

Mark i. 23—26, and Luke iv. 33—36. While 
Jesus was teaching in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
or immediately after finishing his instructions, a man 
with an unclean spirit, ev rveupars axafagrw, is said 
to have addressed him. Luke calls it a spirit of an 
unclean demon. These demons were considered by 
the Jews to be unclean, from their being supposed — 
to be the ghosts of dead men; and every thing con- 
nected with the dead was held to be unclean; even 
the mere touching of a dead body would require puri- 
fication, Itis probable that Jesus was observing this 
person with a look of earnest compassion, which he 
remarking, became suspicious that he was planning 
some design against him ; this suspicion, by no means 
uncommon, even in mild species of insanity, induced 
him with a loud voice to exclaim, “Let us alone,” 
i. e. himself and the unclean spirit which he thought 
possessed him; * what have I to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth ?’* Why dost thou concern thy- 
self about me? Art thou come todestroy us?” It 
is evident by this question, that he supposed Jesus was 


* See page 325, 
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going to destroy the evil spirit within him. This, in 


fact, was the case, as Jesus was about to remove its 
imaginary influence by curing his disease. Seeing 
that the attention of Jesus was still earnestly directed 
towards him, he tells him that he knew him, and that 
he was the Holy One of God, i. e. a servant of God, 
a teacher sent by him to his nation. The advocates 
of possessions by Devils assert, that it was they who 
knew Jesus,* and not the person who was possessed. 
It is well known, however, that many of those per- 
sons who are disordered in their intellects have an 
uncommon quickness in discriminating characters. 
Such appears to have been the case with the person 
before us. He had been hearmg Jesus instructing 
the people. He would in an instant discover from 
his manner that he was no common person. Indeed 
strangers were not indiscriminately invited to instruct 
the congregation; but persons only of some distinction 
for their piety, their intellect, or their station. The 
appearance of Jesus would strike him, and he would 
naturally inquire, if he did not know before, who 
he was. Nor could a character like that of our Lord, 
be long in Capernaum without being known. Cana 
was not far from Capernaum, and he had been twice 
m that town. While he was at Cana, the second 
time, he cured the son of a nobleman of Capernaum, 
which was only a few days before the cure of this 
demoniac. Indeed, his fame must have previously 
reached Capernaum, to have induced this nobleman 


* Worthington’s Gospel Demoniacs, pp. 14—18. 
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to go to Cana after him. There can be no difficulty, 
then, in accounting for his knowing Jesus, without 
calling in the aid of a single, or any number of Devils ; 
for the very extraordinary and unheard-of circum- 
stance of his having restored a child “ at the point 
of death,” (John iv. 47,) at Capernaum, while he and 
the father of the child were at Cana, a distance of 


eighteen miles, would be sufficient to point him out | 


as a messenger and prophet of God, whenever he 
should appear in that neighbourhood. There can, 
therefore, be no sufficient cause of surprise, that he 
should say to Jesus, “ I know thee, who thou 
art, the Holy One of God.” Jesus is then said 
to have rebuked. the demon, not to have cast him 


out. The evangelist Luke also makes use of the — 


same term, in his account of this miracle. The 
evangelist Matthew does not relate it. But they 
-have each used this term in narrating the miracle 
of the child, which was last considered : see Matt. 
xvii. 18, Mark ix. 25, Luke ix. 42. Luke likewise 
employs the term rebuke in reference to the cure of 
a fever, chap. iv. 39. The leading characteristics of 
Fever, in the commencement of it, were the same in 
the time of our Lord that they are now, and proceeded 
from. similar causes, notwithstanding their progress 


might be different.* +The Greek physicians considered 


* « As fevers arise from different causes, affect people of different 
constitutions, varying in different climates and seasons, they must, 
of course, be different in their nature, and require a different 
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fever to be. attended with an increase of animal. heat. * 
Luke speaks of the fever with which the mother 
of Peter’s wife was attacked, as a great, or what we 
should call a high, fever. The symptoms of such a 
fever are languor, weariness, weakness, and what is 
termed a great prostration, or total loss of strength. 
That such were the symptoms in this case, appears 
by the remark of the Evangelist in pointing out the 
perfectness of. the cure; for he says that she imme- 
diately arose and ministered. unto them; her bodily 
and mental powers were instantly restored to their 
full vigour, and she waited upon our Lord during 
his meal, which, no doubt, she preferred doing to 
shew her gratitude to Jesus, and to pay him every 
external mark of respect. she could. A_ similar 
attention, and from similar motives, was paid by 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, who-waited upon Jesus 
during the supper-meal given at Bethany to him, by 
Simon, who had been a leper. 

Although fevers were not among the number. of 
diseases supposed to be occasioned by unclean spirits, 


‘treatment. Notwithstanding these differences, there are certain 
symptoms and circumstances common to all, which unite them 
under the general name of fever.’ Moore’s Medical Sketches, 
p-. 267. | 

* Dr George Fordyce mentions Bett as one of the Snothinis 
of the second stage of fever, arising from the pracordia, or 
regions of the heart and stomach, and diffused from thence over 
the body, irregularly, unequally, and flushing. Practice of ae 
p. 138. 
. + Fordyce, ut sup. p. 144. 
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yet it appears that similar means were used by our 
Lord to cure a fever, as in the case of the man now 
under consideration, as well as that of the severe 
attacks of epilepsy in the child, which were considered 
to originate in demoniacal influence. Whatever was 
the disease under which this man laboured, Jesus is 
said to have rebuked it; i.e. to have checked its 
progress and cured it, as he had done the fever. If 
Sever, in all countries and in all ages, arises from 
constitutional causes, and not from any Devil or 
demon possessing the human frame, and if the me- 
thod of cure practised by our Lord in these three 
cases be precisely the same, as they appear to have 
been, it is then a natural inference that the origin of 
each was the same,—a disorganization of the animal 
economy. | 

The expression eretipnoe, rebuked, which is here 
employed by the evangelists, Mark and Luke, cannot 
apply to the removal of a Devil, or an evil spirit, 
from the system of this man, but to the checking or 
stopping the progress of some disease, which was 
likely to increase in its violence, and thus proceed to 
a fatal termination, which is frequently the case in 
epilepsy, as well as in fever. In Matt. viii. 26, Jesus 
is said to have rebuked, exetipyoe, the wind; the 
violence of the wind was repressed ; it was checked, 
and it subsided, as did the fever when it was rebuked. 
Peter rebuked, 1. e. he checked or stopped his Mas- 
ter, when foretelling what would shortly happen to 
him. (Matt. xvi. 22.) Little children were brought 
to Jesus, agreeably to the custom of that age and 
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nation, to bring children to men celebrated for piety 
and religion to bless them, by praying for them, at 
which time the hands of the person were placed on 
the head of the child. ‘The disciples rebuked the 
parents; i.e. they checked them by repressing the 
ardour they manifested to present their children to 
Christ for this purpose: see Matt. xix. 13. The 
two blind men in the neighbourhood of Jericho were 
earnest in their endeavours to arrest the attention of 
Jesus, but were rebuked, checked by the multitude. 
(Chap. xx. 31.) ! 

In ver. 26 Mark tells us, that “ when the unclean 
spirit had torn him,” i.e. convulsed him,* “ and 
cried with a loud voice, he came out of him.” The 
word oragaoow, convulsed, points out the case to 
have been epileptic, although the previous address of 
this person rather indicates a mild species of insanity; 
and its mildness is shewn by his being in the syna- 
gogue during the time of worship. Frequent and 
severe attacks of epilepsy are apt gradually to debi- 
litate the mental: faculties, in some persons; and in 
others to produce a partial insanity, which at one 
time partakes of the flighty, and another of the low 
kind. In the account given by the evangelist Luke 
we are informed, (ver. 35,) that Jesus rebuked the 
demon, ordering him to be silent, and to come out 
of the man, who at that moment, which was not 
an improbable occurrence, appears to have fallen th 


* Kas onapabay avroy ro vera ta axabaproy, et totum ejus corpus 
convulsit et distorvit. Scu~uusnEr. 
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a convulsive fit; for it is added, when the demon 
had thrown him down in the midst, he came out of 
him, and hurt him not; he was cured, and not hurt, 
by the fall. This corroborates what was said by the 
evangelist Mark of his being convulsed. Though 
there could have been no devil or evil spirit employed 
by God to afflict this man any more than in the high 
fever of which Peter's wife’s mother was cured; yet 
the man, evidently, from what he said to our Lord, 
supposed himself to be possessed with a demon, in 
common with the majority of his countrymen who 
saw him; not with all, certainly, since the Sadducees 
did: not believe in these possessions. ‘This miracle 
excited a great deal of attention and astonishment : 
“ With authority,” the people exclaimed, ‘“ he com- 
mandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey 
him!’ On the evening of this day, as soon as the 
sabbath was concluded, in consequence of this miracle, 
they brought to him many who were sick of divers 
diseases, and those who were possessed with demons; 
i.e. all those maladies which were supposed to be 
occasioned by demoniacal influence: the sick were 
cured and the demons were cast out. But as the 
person who had been cured in the synagogue, in the 
morning, had declared that he considered him as the 
Holy One of God, or the Servant, Messenger, and 
Prophet of God, the Evangelist adds, that Jesus 
would not permit the demoniacs to bear this testi- 
mony to his divine mission, because the testimony of 
such persons might be deemed objectionable by his 
enemies, and lest the minds of the people should be 
too much excited in his favour, and they be hereby 
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induced publicly to receive and acknowledge him as 
that military Messiah, for whom they had so long 
and so earnestly hoped, and so ardently and anxiously 
expected. In ver. 39 it is added, that Jesus preached 
in the synagogues throughout all Galilee, and cast 
out demons; i.e. he healed every kind of sickness, 
even cured all those dreadful and alarming. disor- 
ders which people generally imagined to arise from 
demoniacal influence, and not by the entering of the 
Devil, or any of his coadjutors, into the bodies of 
men. , | : 

In Mark ix. 38, and Luke ix. 49, we find John 
acquainting his Master with having found a person 
who was endeavouring, by the influence of his name, 
to cast out demons. The Jews are said on: these 
occasions generally to invoke the name of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but sometimes to 
make use of that of Solomon, or Daniel, or some 
other celebrated person. This man had, no doubt, 
seen Jesus readily cast them out, as he would call: it, 
without the use of any means, and, therefore, im- 
agined that his name, or the assumption of autho- 
rity derived from him, would be efficacious ; which 
would be natural enough in persons who believed the 
diseases to be really occasioned by evil spirits. ‘The 
practice we find, from Acts. xix. 13, was. long con 

tinued by those who were by profession, exorcists. 
From hence it appears that the Jews attempted to 
cure those diseases which they imagined to be oc- 
casioned by demons, but it was. by the absurd and 
foolish rites of exorcism. .This is confirmed by 
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Josephus,* who narrates a most ridiculous perform- 
ance of this kind before Vespasian. The means 
they employed shew that they did not consider 
them to be superhuman, evil spirits ; therefore, they 
could have no idea that these disorders were caused 
by the Devil of Christian divines; and they had no 
Devil of their own. These practices of the Jews are 
a strong corroborative proof of the great power ma- 
nifested by Jesus, in curing such diseases by merely 
speaking to the person thus afflicted. ‘The removal 
of these maladies, without the use of means, evinced 


a power greatly superior to any which the Jews 


could claim; and to which Jesus appealed, as we 
have seen, in counteracting the wicked intentions 
of the Pharisees, and in repelling their calumnious 
assertion,- that his ability to do these thimgs was 
derived from an idolatrous source. _ 

The practice of exorcising, which was continued 
for many years after the death of Christ and his 
apostles, was very soon adopted by men who had 
professed to embrace the Christian faith, to the great 
degradation of the religion of Jesus. ‘To these 
ghosts of wicked men, considered by Jews and 
Heathens as inflicting certam maladies, Devils were 
soon added and employed in the same service, by 
Christian monks and exorcists. These men appear 
to have borrowed their ideas of Devils from some 
Jewish legends, or incredible, unauthentic narratives, 
such as those which were known under the titles of 


* Antiq. B. viii, C. ii. + P. 306. 
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“the Assumption of Moses ;”* and “ the Prophe- 
cies of Enoch.” ~~ The minds of the authors of 


* In this legend it is related that Michael, who is called an 
archangel, was employed in burying the body of Moses, when the 
Devil came and endeavoured to prevent it, by saying, that he 
had murdered an Egyptian, and was therefore unworthy of an 
honourable burial. Hence a sharp contest arose between them, 
Others have asserted that the dispute between these high per- 
sonages arose from an attempt of the Devil to reveal to the Jews 
the burial-place of Moses, and to incite them to an idolatrous 
worship of his body. See Michaelis, by Marsh, Vol. IV. p. 381. 

+ The author of this legend says, ‘‘ Then Uriel,” who had just 
been shewing the pretended Enoch the burning valley of the fal- 
len angels, “ said, ‘ Here the angels who cohabited with women, 
appointed their leaders ; and being numerous in appearance made 
men prophane, and caused them to err, so that they sacrificed to 
devils as to gods.’”” Having been conducted by Raphael and 
Uriel to the abode of the saints and the place of the general judg- 
ment, having seen the Ancient of Days on his throne and all the 
kings of the earth before him, &c. &c.,. he proceeds to enumerate 
by their names twenty-one of those angels who descended from 
heaven to earth and seduced the sons of men to the commission 
of sin. Afterwards follow the names of their chiefs; “the lea- 
ders of their hundreds, the leaders of their fifties, and the leaders 
of their tens. The name of the first is Yekun: he it was who 
seduced all the sons of the holy angels, and causing them to de- 
scend on earth, led astray the offspring of men, The name of the 
second is Kesabel, who pointed out evil counsel to the sons. of 
the holy angels, and induced them to corrupt their bodies by 
generating mankind. The name of the third is Gadre/; he dis- 
covered every stroke of death to the children of men. He se- 
duced Eve; and discovered to the children of men the instru- 
ments of death, the coat of mail, the shield, and the sword for 
slaughter; every instrument of death to the children of men. 
From his hand were these things derived to them who dwell upon 
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these books were evidently deeply tinctured with the 


mystic philosophy then generally prevalent among 
the Jews * as well as the Heathens. Even the 


the earth, from that period for ever. The name of the fourth is 
Penemue: he discovered to the children of men bitterness and 
sweetness; and pointed out to them every secret of their wis- 
dom. He taught men to wnderstand writing, and the use of ink 
and paper. Therefore numerous have been those who have gone 
astray from every period of the world, even to this day. For men 
were not born for this, thus with pen and ink to confirm their 
faith ; since they were not created, except that, like the angels, 
they might remain righteous and pure. Nor would death, which 
destroys every thing, have affected them; but by this their know- 
ledge they perish, and by this also its power consumes them.” — 
Dr. Laurence’s Translation of the Book of Enoch the Prophet, 
pp. 24, 73, 74. 

* The Jewish philosophy, not only before but after the time of 
our Lord, taught that the world was created from nothing, had a 
beginning, and will have an end: and that all human souls were 
created at the beginning of the world, and existed in a happy 
state before they were sent down into the body. Besides these, 
there are other created spirits, good and bad, of various names 
and classes. The bad angels are corporeal, their bodies consist- 
ing of the two elements of air and fire. The heavens are ani- 
mated; and the stars are rational beings, endued with the powers 
_ of intelligence and volition ; they have an influence upon human 
affairs, and even upon inferior animals, plants, and minerals, and 
communicate to men the knowledge of future events. Different 
regions of the earth, and even individual men, have their minis- 
tering angels. Two archangels were the leaders of a rebellion 
against God; and the rebels were cast out of heaven. The fallen 
angels, procreating with the daughters of men, produced giants 
and devils. 

These are some of their public or popular articles of faith. 
Their private doctrines treated of the mysteries of the Divine 
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powers and artifices which have been attributed to 
the pretended possessing Devils have been related 


| 

nature, and other sublime subjects, and was known by the name 
of Cabbala, from the Hebrew word to receive, because it had. been 
received by tradition. There is a great resemblance between the 
Cabbala and the Heathen systems, so far as the veil of metaphor 
and allegory, with which it is covered, will allow of a comparison. 
The obscurity of this Jewish philosophy is indeed such, that 
there is some reason to question, whether the authors themselves 
clearly understood what they wrote. In this philosophy there 
are four worlds, produced by the law of emanation, within the 
first infinite source of. being, which is called the Ensophic world, 
or world of Infinity. The Sephiree, or first order of emanation, 
existing in Aziluth, which is the first of these four worlds, are 
superior to spirits, and are called Parzuphim, Persons, to de- 
note that they have a substantial existence. ‘The inhabitants of 
the second world are called Turones, on account of the dominion 
which they possess over the various orders of AneELs, which 
inhabit the third world. The fourth, or material world, is the 
region of evil spirits, called AUippoth, the dregs of emanation. 
These are the authors of the evil which is found in the material 
world. 's 

It is impossible to review the mass of conjecture and fiction of 
so fanciful and mystic a system as that of which a part has been 
here selected, without perceiving that, whatever pretentions are 
claimed for its high origin and antiquity, it could not be derived 
from the pure source of divine revelation ; or, to compare it with 
the Oriental and Egyptian philosophy, without discovering that 
they are the same system. 

The doctrine of demons and evil spirits, of fallen angels and 
devils, derived from so impure a source, and wholly unsanctioned 
by the Scriptures, either of the Old or the New Testament, can, 
surely, be of no authority whatever to a disciple of Jesus.—See 
Brucker’s Hist. Crit, Philos., by Enfield, Vol. IT. pp: 209, 11, 
19, 20. | 7 

2c 
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in the highest style of exaggeration, in order to 
increase the renown of these impostors and enthu- 
siasts, and to establish the authority of those reli- 
gious wonder-workers, who have maintained that 
they had the power of lashing, scourging, burning, 
and tormenting them; and who boasted of their 
groaning and howling under the tortures which 
they inflicted upon them. They gave the speeches 
and confessions of the Devils; their answers to the 
questions which they put to them, in which the 
Devils owned themselves to be wicked spirits, telling 
whence they came and whither they were going, 
and pleading for favour and ease from the hands of 
these exorcists. About the middle of the third cen- 
tury these monks, saints, and impostors, began to be 
reckoned among the inferior orders of the church, 
and were even ordained as such.* These possessing 
Devils were oftentimes represented as amazingly ter- 
rified, even at the approach of some of these monks 
and saints and exorcists.f These pretensions and 


* See Middleton’s Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, 
which are supposed to have existed in the Christian Church, 
p. 66, 4to. ed., 1752. 

+ Origen declares, that the devils, for the sake of doing greater 
mischief to men, used to possess and destroy their cattle. In 
confirmation of this fact, St. Jerome, who appears to have pos- 
sessed a most capacious faith, relates an anecdote in the life of 
St. Hilarion. After reciting many cases of devils expelled by 
this monk, from the bodies of men, he adds, “‘ But it is to little 
purpose to talk of men, brute animals were also daily brought to 
him, mad or possessed. Among the rest,.a Bactrian camel, of an 
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impostures have greatly discredited the Christian re- 
ligion; and how could it be otherwise in the minds 
of thinkmg men: They have been zealously de- 
fended by prelates and other dignitaries of the 
church, which has driven many to infidelity; and 
has even brought the cures of the demoniacs, by our 
Lord, into disrepute, in the minds of those who will 
not take the trouble to investigate the language of 
the Scriptures on the subject, and be thus enabled to 
discriminate between the miracles of Jesus, and the 
performances of impostors and jugglers. Monks, . 
saints, and exorcists, having found Devils to be such 
excellent coadjutors in imposing upon the people — 
and keeping them in ignorance, need we be sur- 
prised that their successors should’ be desirous of 


enormous size, which had already destroyed many people. Above 
thirty men were employed to drag him along with the strongest 
ropes. His eyes were bloody; his mouth foaming ; his tongue 
rolling and swollen; and his strange roaring, above all terrors. 
The old man ordered it to be let loose; upon which all, who 
were about him, ran away immediately. The saint came forward 
alone, and in the Syriac tongue, said, Thou dost not affright me, 
— Devil, with all that bulk of body; thou art one and the same in a 
 Mittle fox, or in a camel. And so he stood firm..with his arm 
stretched out; and, as the beast advanced towards. him, furious 
and ready to devour him, it presently fell down with its head to 
the ground; so that all present: were amazed at the sudden 
| changes from so great a fierceriess .to such tameness. Upon 
- which the old man took occasion to teach them,, that the Devil 
used to seize cattle out of his hatred to men, to whom he bore so 
- great a grudge, as to wish, not only that they, but that all which 
they had, might perish.” See Middleton, ut sup. p. 72. 
2c2 
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retaining them in their service? Devils, from ex- 
perience, have been known to be admirably well 
calculated to excite alarm and terror* in the minds 
of. men, and to keep them in due subjection to 
those who have, hereby, acquired: influence over 
them... Devils have been employed, and advantage- 
ously too, in prostrating the understandings of men, 
fitting them to receive the grossest’ superstitions, 
and to believe in doctrines most repugnant. to the 
goodness of the Deity.. Devils have been also em= | 
ployed, in deterrmg men from what is ‘called heresy, 
by the apprehension of an eternal abode with them » 
in. torments, if they forsook those opinions which they » 
imbibed from their catechisms. Thus have the minds: 
of. men been filled with hatred: and: even horror: of ; 
those who adopt the advice of their Lord—“* Why, | 
even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” 

Luke xii. 57. So closely, indeed, are Devils con-_ 
nected with the religious. systems of the Christian _ 
world, and these. systems are so necessary to the , 
support of its various hierarchies, that we cannot” 
expect the connexion: will be dissolved, nor the” 


| - 


% Many preachers have successfully and profitably inculcated » 
the fear of death and of the Devil. Those of their hearers who” 
suffer under this insanity, are generally the most innocent and” 
harmless people, who are then’ liable to accuse themselves’ of ‘the 
greatest imaginary crimes ; and-have so much intellectual cowar-, 
dice, that they dare not reason about those things which they” 
are directed by their priests to believe. Where this intellectual” 
cowardice is great, the voice of reason is ineffectual. See Dar-" 
win’s Temp. Nat. Can. iv., note. , | 
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alliance be broken off, nor the harmony subsisting 
between them encroached upon, until men’s minds 
are somewhat more enlightened, and the language of 
the Scriptures on the subject better understood. 

_ Mark xvi. 7. One part of the commission given 
by our Lord to his apostles, just before his ascension, 
was, as is here related, a power to cast out demons. 
We have seen that, when Jesus is said to have cast 
out, or to have rebuked, a demon, he uniformly 
cured some disease, or removed some malady. This 
power would, of course, extend no further than that 
which he had himself possessed. One of the in- 
structions given to the seventy disciples, when sent 
on their mission, was to heal the sick in those places 
in which they were well received, and where they 
remained any time. (Luke x. 9.) This healing of 
-the sick appears to have included the cure of those 
diseases which were attributed to demons; since, 
on their return, we find them expressing great sa- 
tisfaction that they had been empowered to cure 
those maladies: “ Even the demons,” said they, 
“are subject to us, through thy name,” ver. 17. 
They had not only been enabled to cure sickness 
m general, but even the most inveterate and in- 
curable disorders were subject to their. controul, 
through the name of Jesus. Our Lord, finding that 
these disciples felt too highly gratified by the power 
which they had received, checks their pride, and 
desires them, (ver. 20,) not to boast that such a 
power had been imparted to them, but, im conse- 
quence of their being his disciples, to rejoice that 
their names were written in heaven. Here de- 
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mons and ‘spirits are used synonymously: what the 
disciples term demons, Jesus denominates spirits ; 
and disease itself is called a spirit; “a ‘spirit of 
infirmity.” Luke xiii. 11. The temper of mind 
is also spoken of as a spirit: hence we read of 
“the spirit of adoption ;” “ the spirit of bondage,” 
Rom. viii. 15; “ the spirit of fear,” 2 Tim. i.°7; 
“the spirit of meekness,” 1 Cor. iv. 21; “the 
spirit of grace,” ‘Heb. x. 29; and “the spirit of 
error,” | John iv.'6. Is it not, then, “the spirit of 
error’ which asserts, that -superhuman, malignant 
beings are here intended, instead of diseases? 

Luke xii. 32. The Evangelist ‘here gives the 
message which our ‘Lord sent to Herod (Antipas), 
by the Pharisees who had acquainted ‘him ‘with the 
intention of that prince ’to put him'to death. Jesus 
desires that Herod might be ‘told of ‘his curing every 
kind of sickness, and of ‘his casting out demons. 
This Herod was a Jew; ‘and we -have, in former 
Lectures, ‘seen ‘that ‘the Jewish ‘Scriptures do not 
teach the existence’ of ‘any such being ‘as ‘the Devil 
is represented to be. ‘When’ this message, therefore, — 
was delivered to him, he would naturally understand 
by it, that Jesus mearit ‘to inform ‘him ‘he ured, 
by power derived from ‘God, -sickness im general ; 
that he also removed every ‘kind of infirmity ; -and 
that he even restored ‘to perfect ‘health ‘those who 
were attacked by demons. ‘The inference which 
Jesus thought’ Herod should: draw from this message 
was, that so far from intending to kill him, he ought 
to be convincéd -by the mighty works he performed, 
of his being divinely commissioned, and to‘aeknow- 
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ledge him to be at least a messenger from God, if not 
the Messiah. 

Luke (viii. 1—3) informs us, that Jesus went _ 
through every city and village of Galilee, preaching 
and shewing the glad-tidings of the kingdom of 
God; that he was accompanied by his twelve apos- 
tles, and by certain women; who had been healed 
of evil spirits and infirmities; amongst them three 
are particularly specified: first, Mary, called Magda- 
lene ; Mary being a very common J ewish name, this 
distinguishing epithet is annexed, but for what rea- 
son is not certainly known; probably, from her 
haying been a native of Magdala, a town on the 
south-east side of the Lake of Galilee ;* then follows 
Joanna, wife of Chuza, who was steward to the king, 
Herod Agrippa; and the last who is named was 
Susanna: with these three there were many other 
women, who, with them, ministered unto Jesus and 
his disciples of their substance. They must, there- 
fore, have been women who had property at com- 
mand. They must also have been women of some 
rank in society, from their being associated with 
Joanna; for steward to an eastern prince was no 


mean office. Mary Magdalene i 1s placed first on the 


* Calmet also suggests Magdolos, which he considers to be 
the same with the Megiddo of Joshua, chap. xvii. 11; which 
Herodotus (Lib. ii. Cap. cxxix,) mentions as the bine where 
Necho, king of Egypt, slew Josiah, king of Judah; and which, 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30, is said to have been on the Plain of 
Megiddo, where he first encountered him. 
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list, but whether it were on account of her superio- 
rity in rank and fortune, we cannot say. Nor do 
we know any thing of the rank or station of Susanna. 
These accidental distinctions are not blazoned forth 
in the pages of the Evangelist. Ie mentions these 
females as having been healed, i. ¢. cured, of evil 
spirits and infirmities. Mary Magdalene he states 
to have been the most afflicted of them all; for out 
of her are said to have gone seven demons. ‘The 
evangelist Mark, chap. xvi. 9, incidentally alludes 
to this circumstance, when, mentioning our Lord's 
having first appeared to her, after his resurrection ; 
and this he seems to have done with a view to pre- 
vent any mistake about which Mary it was who 
was thus highly favoured. "This is all that we know 
of this grateful female, except that, in consequence 
of receiving such great benefit from our Lord, she 
appears to be at all times foremost in her attention 
to him, by administering to his wants; by accom- 
panying him to Mount Calvary; by lamenting’ his 
death, while suspended on the cross 5 and by  pre- 
paring for the honourable embalment of his body, 
after his crucifixion. Seven, in scripture phrase- 
“ology, does not imply exactly seven in number* 


% 


* See Lardner on the Demoniacs of the New Testament, 
p. 105, Works, Vol. I. p. 474, Seven was sometimes used by 
the Jews, as the number of perfection, and it frequently denotes 
several or many; Ley, xxvi. 18, 21, 24, 28; Deut. xxviii, 7, 25; 
1 Sam, ii, 5; Job vy. 19. See Farmer on the Demoniacs of the 
New ‘Testament, p, 105. 
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Thus, in Luke xi. 24, when our Lord was resisting 
the malignant and calumnious imputation of the 
Pharisees, in attributing his curing the maniac by 
power derived from Beelzebub, he compares their 
present and their intended opposition to him and. to 
his doctrine, to an unclean spirit, who is gone out of 
a man and who is seeking for a place of rest, but 
finding none, takes seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, who, with him, enter into this man, so 
that his last state becomes worse than the first; 1. e. 
as the return of a disorder is usually worse than the 
first attack, so their opposition and malignity to him 
increased in violence every time he came among 
them. The Psalmist speaks of silver that is seven 
times purified, xii. 6; and in Ixxix. 12, he wishes 
that Jehovah would return seven-fold the reproach 
of those who reproached Jehovah. Ezekiel, chap. 
ii. 15, is said to have remained at Tel-abib, where 
he came to denounce the evil ways of his fellow- 
captives, seven days before the word of the Lord 
came to him. The epileptic child* may, in ‘perfect 
consistency with the language of the times, be said 
to have had three demons cast out of him—epilepsy, 
deafness, and dumbness, because each of these mala- 
dies was supposed to be caused by demons. When 
it is said, therefore, that Mary Magdalene had seven 
demons cast out, it appears to me to imply nothing 
more than that she had what we should consider 
and call a complication of infirmities or diseases, at 


* Pp. 373, 374. 
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the time Jesus restored her to perfect health, and for 
which she was, during the remainder of his life, ever 
assiduous to manifest her gratitude. 

Most of you, I imagine, will be much surprised to 
be told, that many learned men have discovered great 
solicitude to make out a case against this amiable 
and distinguished female, of her having been a com- 
mon prostitute: to which they have, probably, been 
led by the strong bias of their minds towards the 
system of possession by Devils. She is represented 
as having been a great and enormous sinner: but 
that, in consequence of her having had such a num- 
ber of Devils cast out of her, she became a.sincere 
penitent and a true convert to Christ; which is said 
to be confirmed to us by every thing we learn con- 
cerning her. She has accordingly, it is added, been 
_always looked upon in the church as a most eminent 
example of a repenting sinner.* But why should 
the church so consider her, when the Scriptures say 
not one.word.on the subject? Luke says, that there 
were .certain women which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities: surely, neither of these ex- 
ptessions can imply .prostitution; nor is the term 
heal applicable, in any sense, to the dispossession 
of Devils. Those who view these expressions as 
referring to prostitution, must, to,be .consistent,:in- 
clude also.Susanna, if not.the wife of king Herod’s 
steward ; for these and the others are all said to 
-haye-been cured,of similar diseases and infirmities ; 


* Worthington’s Gospel Demoniacs, p. 83. 
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some of which were considered ‘as being occasioned 
by the ghosts of dead wicked men. ‘Mary Magda- 
lene is represented as being the most afflicted); and 
her case appears to’ be described ‘as having -been a 
complication of disorders; »i. e. several of those 
diseases which were then believed to arise from de- 
moniacal influence. If Mary Magdalene were a 
sinner, so must ‘have been Susanna iand Joanna; 
since it is not reasonable ‘to suppose:that, if they were 
‘women of character themselves, they would associate 
with one who’ had ‘so lately led/an infamous life. ‘In- 
‘deed, it ‘is not ‘likely that a female .of the rank and 
fortune of which Mary Magdalene may >be :pre- 
‘sumed ‘to have been, should »be a: person sof ithis de- 
scription’; ‘nor, ‘can I find any ‘higher authority :for 
-the opinion, ‘than that she :has :always »been :so .con- 
sidered ‘by the church: of \this authority »you :must 
‘judge for yourselves. 

The woman ‘mentioned "by ‘Luke, :(vii..37,) «as sa 
sinner, ‘who anointed ‘the feet of Jesus, in .confor- 
mity to a custom among ‘the Jews, of :washing -the 
‘feet after walking, ‘before ‘their meals, is.considered 
‘by many ‘to ‘have ‘been a’ prostitute; <but, the »being 
‘a ‘smner ‘does ‘not necessarily ‘imply ‘that :she ,was .a 
person of such profligate habits. Indeed, this same 
Evangelist, (chap. xv. 30,) when speaking of such 
characters, uses a different term, -rogyy, ‘from that 
which he employs on this occasion, dwagrwaros ; this, 
ofcourse, he would not have done, had he intended 
to-inform his readers that she was a harlot. And 
if ‘this’female had: been:a person of such a character, 
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we have no adequate authority for calling her Mary 
Magdalene. ‘The church, it is true, has always so 
considered her; but: the Scriptures do not even au- 
thorize ‘us to call her Mary; since this appears to 
be quite a different occurrence from that. mentioned 
by Matthew, chap. xxvi. 7, Mark xiv.,3, and John 
xu. 3. This transaction was probably at Capernaum, 
while the other was at Bethany; besides, most of 
the circumstances are different.* 

Mr. Farmer-} thinks, with Celsus, that Mary Mag- 
dalene had been cured of the most violent phrenzy, 
or, according to the opinion of that age, had been 
possessed’ by many demons. It is not improbable, 
certainly, that an outrageous maniac might have been 
thus designated. But there does not appear to me 
to be any necessity for confining it to a single disease, 
and that disease, insanity of a turbulent kind. From 
her temperament, at least so far as we can judge of 
it by those actions with which we are acquainted, it 
may be presumed that msanity in her would not have 
been of a turbulent species. : 

It has been thought by some, that Mary Mapdalenie 
would be more worthy of the attention and notice of 
our Lord as a common prostitute,t who had forsaken 


* See Pearce on Luke vii. 37. 

+ On the Demoniacs of the New Testament, p. 105. 

{ Dr. Lardner, in an anonymous letter to Jonas Hanway, has 
admirably defended the character of Mary Magdalene from this 
base and wanton aspersion on it. See Works, Vol. IL. p. 253. 

Bishop Pearce too, notwithstanding the authority of the church, 
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her vicious courses, than she could have been “ asa 
distracted woman cured’ by the charity of Christ.” 
“ But above all things,” it is urged in defence of her 
having been’ a: woman of this profligate character, 
that: “had: she ever been distracted: in: her senses; 
Christ would never have: pitched upon her, of all 
others; to carry the tidings of his resurrection to the 
apostles, lest they should suspect she had returned to 
one of her raving fits; ‘since, as it was, when she, 
with several other women, who never were under 
such imputation, told them these things, their words 
seemed to:them as idle tales, and they believed them 
not.”* The author seems to have forgotten that when 


has very judiciously espoused her cause in the following note on 
the passage under consideration : 

“* Mary Magdalene is commonly thought to have been a Prost: 
tute before she came to the knowledge of Jesus, and then to have 
been remarkably penitent. So historians and painters represent 
her: but neither from this passage, nor from any other of the 
New Testament, can such a supposition be drawn. She is. here 
represented as one who had been possessed with seven devils, and 
as one among other women who had been healed by Jesus of evil 
(or wicked) spirits and infirmities. As well might Joanna and 
Susanna, mentioned in ver. 3, come in for a share of the censure, 
as this Mary Magdalene; for they seem to have been disposses- 
sed likewise by Jesus, according to Luke's account of them. They 
had all had infirmities, (of what sort is not said,) and those infir- 
niities were occasioned by evil spirits within them ; and Jesus had 
healed them all: but Mary Magdalene, by her behaviotir and con- 
stant attendance on Jesus in his life-time, at his crucifixion, and 
at his grave, seems to have exceeded all the other women in duty 
and respect to his person.” _ 

* Dr. Worthington’s ‘‘ Impartial Enquiry into the Case of the 
Gospel Demoniacs,” p, 88. 
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our Lord removed any disease, or complaint, of what- 
ever nature or degree it was, the cure must have been 
perfect, and the miracle complete ; or else it could 
not have been a miraculous cure. And with respect 
to the other women not having been under the same 
imputation, is it not expressly said, that certain 
women, who had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities, ministered unto him of their substance? 
Three only of the principal of them are named. 
Whatever imputation, therefore, attaches itself to 
Mary Magdalene, from this description, the same 
must necessarily attach to the others, with this 
exception, indeed, that as she appeared to have re- 
ceived the greatest benefit from our Lord, in the cure 
of her complaints, so she appears to have manifested 
the highest sense of gratitude. It 1s no uncommon 
occurrence for persons to be afflicted with three or 
four quite different diseases at the same time. I 
knew a most estimable female who had, for many 
years to contend, which she did with the greatest 
uniform resignation and piety, with an asthma, the 
dropsy, the stone, and the rheumatism; neither of 
them mild in its kind: her name too was Mary ; 
and ‘had she personally known our Lord would have 
been a Mary Magdalene to him. Her complaints 
might, probably, in the language of those times, — 
have been described, as being possessed with seven 
demons. 


LECTURE XVII. 


Joun vii. 20: 


THE PEOPLE ANSWERED AND saip, “ THovu wast 4 Devin: wo 
GOETH ABOUT TO KILL THEE ?” 


Whuiute Jesus was teaching the people in the Temple, 
at the feast of Tabernacles, they were expressing their 
surprise at his doctrine, and at the learning which he 
discovered, especially as he had never studied under 
their doctors or scribes: he replies, (ver. 16,) “ My. 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent me. If any 
man do his will, he shall know whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself. He that speaketh of 
himself, seeketh his own glory; but he who seeketh 
his glory who sent him, the same is true, and no 
unrighteousness is in him. Did not Moses give you 
the law? And-yet none of you keepeth the law: 
why go ye about to kill me? The people answered, 
* Thou hast a demon: who goeth‘about to kill thee ?” 

When our Lord was at Jerusalem, at the feast of 
Pentecost, about four months before this time, the 
Seribes and the Pharisees made an unsuccessful 
attempt to kill him, as we find from John v. 16, 18. 
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Some of these persons were probably in the crowd, 
and seen by Jesus, who would soon recognise them 
by their malicious looks. Those, however, who 
were immediately surrounding our Lord, know- 
ing nothing of this attempt, nor, as he did, of the 
intention of their rulers to kill him, whenever a fa- 
vourable opportunity should present itself, naturally 
expressed their astonishment at his entertaining any 
such idea, and began to conclude that his appre- 
hension of danger must have arisen from a deluded 
imagination. ‘T’his opinion was very likely suggested 
to them by the enemies of our Lord, although they 
were not aware of being rendered imstrumental in 
repeating it. “i 

You cannot, any of you, surely, suppose the 
people intended to insinuate that a powerful, omni- 
present, malignant being, called the Devil, had. 
entered into Jesus and filled his mind with alarm. and 
terror of the chief priests and the Pharisees, in order, 
to impose upon him, and render him ridiculously. 
fearful: you cannot possibly think thus. _Devil-be- 
levers; notwithstanding his great power and malig- 
nity, do not think him capable of making any suc- 
cessful stand against our Lord,* as they say he found 


- *® Seé Worthington’s Gospel Demoniacs, p. 26. The Devil 
“knew, or apprehended, that Christ was sent to suppress him, and 
to destroy his kingdom.” See note in p. 369. Chrysostom did 
not think quite so highly of the Devil’s penetration ; for he says, 
when speaking of the mystery of the incarnation being concealed | 
from many, says, “ Why do I say many? Mary herself, when she 
carried him in her womb, did not know the secret. And why do 
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to his cost, when he called in a legion of his myrmi- 
dons to assist him in an attempt effectually to oppose 
Christ, but when he and they were all routed, van- 
quished, ordered to divide themselves among the 
neighbouring herds of swine, and then sent headlong, 
in some part of the bodies of these animals, down a 
precipice into the Lake of Galilee. Still there are 
some of you who, because you read in the common 
version of the Scriptures that the people said to Jesus 
he had a Devil, do not like to deny him an existence, 
nor to be on bad terms with him, as you express it ; 
and yet you feel desirous of knowing to what this 
assertion can refer, if not to a Devil. The word 
daimonion most assuredly signifies a Devil in the text, 
as much as in any other passage: for, in not one of 


I say men? The Devil himself did not know it; for if he had 
known it, he would not afterwards have asked him upon the mount, 
saying, If thou art the Son of God; and he did this once, twice, 
and three times. On this account he said to John, Hold now, that 
is, be silent now. It is not yet time to reveal the secret of the 
incarnation ; I must deceive the Devil : keep silence now, for 
thus it becomes us."’ On Psalm xlix. Works, Vol. ILI. p. 289. 
Again he says, “ the Devil was at a loss to know whether Christ 
was God or not,” On Matt., Works, Vol. VII. p. 119. See 
Priestley’s Early Opinions concerning Christ, Vol. III. p. 81. 

Theodoret says, that Christ concealed his divinity in his temp- 
tation by the Devil; and says, that when the Devil heard him 
speak as a man, he was encouraged to proceed with the temp- 
tation. resid 

Job the Monk, also says, ‘It was necessary that the mystery 
of the incarnation of the logos should be concealed, both to make 
it more acceptable to the hearers, and also to deceive the Devil.” 
Photii, Bib. Sect, 222, p. 622. See Priestley, ut sup. p. 83. 

2D 
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the instances which we have examined, and in which 
this word is used, is there the least referenee to any - 
such being, nor any knowledge whatever discovered 
of his existence. The case appears to have been, that 
the people, being ignorant of the imtention of their 
rulers to kill Jesus, thought him to be most unbe- 
comingly and unnecessarily timid; and, therefore, 
considering that no man in his senses would be | 
afraid without an adequate cause, they accused him 
of not being in the perfect possession of himself, but 
of being possessed by a demon. As this censure did 
not originate in malevolence, no notice was taken of 
it; and Jesus went on to vindicate himself against a 
charge which some of his enemies had brought for- 
ward, of his having performed some miraculous cure 
on the sabbath-day. He alleged the case of circum- 
cision: “If a man on the sabbath-day receive cir- 
cumcision, that the law of Moses should not be 
broken, are ye angry at me, because I have made a 
man every whit whole on the sabbath-day?” He. 
then desires them to judge, not according to the 
appearance. of things, but to take into their. conside- 
ration all the circumstances of the case, and carefully 
examine and attend to them, that they might judge 
righteous judgment. 
Ina subsequent part of the day, when Jesus was, 
disputing with his inveterate and malicious enemies, — 
the Pharisees, they accused him, (chap. vii. 48,) of 
being a Samaritan, and of having a demon. This 
accusation was brought by his. known and avowed 
enemies, and with the basest views; hence we find 
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him immediately defending himself against it. By 
the opprobrious and hateful epithet, Samaritan, 
they wished to insinuate that he was an enemy to 
their nation, and to persuade the people that, in- 
stead of being a teacher from God, as he pretended 
to be, all his actions and all his cures were performed 
by demoniacal assistance: “Say we not truly that 
thou art a Samaritan *” So far art thou from being a 
messenger from God, or even a true worshipper of 
God, that thou art nothing better than a Samaritan. 
« Say we not truly that thou art a Samaritan, and 
hast a demon?” not a Devil. We have seen that the 
being in whom we are called upon most devoutly to 
believe was not known in those days. The Pharisees, 
therefore, could not have been acquainted with him, 
nor with the incredible extent of his power, nor with 
the subtlety of his ways, nor his wiles, nor his snares. 
The exorcists had not then discovered him. This 
valuable discovery was reserved for monks and others, 
and for more favourable times, when it would turn to 
a profitable account ; for none of the Devils referred 
to in the legends of “ the Assumption of Moses,” or 
in “the Prophecies of Enoch,” can compeer with 
the Devil of the Calvinistic creed. To this base and 
wicked accusation of his enemies, which they must 
have known to be such, Jesus mildly replied, that 
he had not a demon; that he was not under any 
such kind of influence; and, so far was he from being 
an enemy to his nation, or its worship, that he ho- 
noured his Father, but that they dishonoured him. 
“ And I seek not mine own glory ; there is one whe 
2pd2 
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seeketh it, and who will punish. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, if a man keep my doctrine, he shall 
never see death.” The Pharisees had, during the 
whole of this dispute, been endeavouring to degrade 
Jesus in the opinion of the people, by wilfully mis- 
conceiving, mistating, and misrepresenting what he 
said. Here again they pursue their malevolent in- 
tention by saying, “ Now we know that thou hast 
a demon ;” this thou hast. now shewn beyond all 
power of contradiction. ‘Abraham is dead, and the 
prophets; and thou sayest, ‘If a man keep my 
doctrine, he shall never taste death.” They then, 
with the same view, tauntingly ask him, “if he were 
greater than their father Abraham, who was dead, 
or the prophets, who were also dead.” And, with a 
malignant sneer, they add, “Whom makest thou 
thyself?” To this insulting treatment, our Lord, with 
great firmness and with great mildness, replied, “ If 
I honour myself, my honour is nothing; it is my 
Father who honoureth me, of whom ye say, that he 
is your God; yet ye have not known him; and if I 
should say, I know him not, I should be a liar, like 
unto you; but I know him and keep his word.” ‘He 
then proceeds to point out to the Pharisees, and 
the people who had been attending on his in- 


structions, that their treatment of him testified they — 


were not the true children, the honourable descend- 
ants of Abraham. Of this they instantly gave a _ 
fresh proof by taking up stones to stone him to | 


| 
| 
| 


death, and thus effectually destroy him, and the | 


influence he had acquired over the people. The | 
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people did not second their intentions ; upon which 
Jesus easily passed through the midst of them, and 
retired from the Temple. 

About two or three months afterwards our Lord 
was again at Jerusalem, at the feast of the Dedication, 
when we find him drawing a comparison between 
his own character as the Messenger of God, and that 
of the Pharisees, who were still continually seeking a 
suitable opportunity to remove him entirely out of 
their way. He represents himself (John, ch. x.) as 
the true shepherd, and they as thieves and robbers. 
The people not clearly comprehending the parable, 
he explained it. At the conclusion, (ver. 19,) there is 
said to have been a division of opinion among them 
respecting Jesus. His enemies and their emissa- 
ries said, “ He hath a demon, and is mad.” Some 
persons have supposed these terms to be synonymous | 
but this is evidently not the case; for, although those 
who were labouring under mental derangement were 
considered to be possessed by a demon, yet it is not 
true that all who were said to be thus possessed, were 
afficted with insanity. This will appear from the 
ease of the dumb demoniac, mentioned by Matthew 
(ix. 32) ; the blind and the dumb demoniace, in chap. 
xi. 32, and the epileptic child, Mark ix. 17. The 
expression, “ he is mad,” in addition to the assertion 
of his being possessed by a demon, was apparently 
intended merely to point out to the by-standers to 
what kind of demoniacal influence they alluded: “he 
hath a demon,” not a Devil, as we have abundantly 
proved, “ and is mad ; why hear ye him 2” This accu- 
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sation, however, had. not its intended effect on the im- 
partial and less inimical hearers of our Lord ; since we 
find some of them instantly replying with great truth, 
'“ These are not the words of one who has a demon ;” 
such language, such instructions cannot proceed from 
one who is possessed with an evil spirit; “Can a 
demon,” can one under the influence of the ghost of 
a wicked man, ‘open the eyes of the blind?” This 
certainly, was a most appropriate and convincing 
question, and to which, as might be expected, no 
answer appears to have been attempted. 

Having examined the several instances related by 
the evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
in which diseases of various kinds are attributed to 
the possession of the human frame by demons, or the 
ghosts of wicked men, erroneously translated Devils 
in the common version of the Scriptures, as well. as 
those in which our Lord. is accused of being so pos- 
sessed, I now proceed to the investigation of such 
other passages in the history of the Acts. of the 
Apostles, as are supposed to be. connected with the 
subject under consideration. 

The first that presents itself is Acts v. 12, 15, 16.. 
About ten days after the ascension of our Lord, while 
the apostles were in the Temple,* at the hour of 


* There is no certainty about the place; but itis probable that. 
the apostles were in the Temple, because it was then the third 
hour of the day, (Acts ii. 15,) which was the Jewish hour of 
morning prayer in the Temple, as the n'nth hour was that of the 
evening prayer; (chap. ili. 1;) and because it is said that the 
apostles were daily in the Temple, (ver. 46,) and that Peter and 
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morning prayer, and during the festival of Pentecost,* 
they and their associates received divine powers and 
supernatural gifts, (Acts ii. 1—12,) by which they 
were enabled to speak in the various languages and 
dialects of the Jews resident in different parts of the 
world, who were then assembled im Jerusalem to 
celebrate this festival. Soon afterwards, Peter and 
John, going together to afternoon prayers in the 
Temple, (ch. ii. 1,) cured, as the first-fruits of the 
divine power so lately communicated to them, a man 
who had been lame from his birth. The man, con- 
stantly sitting m the same situation, which was a 
Conspicuous one, and suitable to his purpose of ask- 


John went up to the Temple, chap. iii. 1. For these reasons they 
were the more likely to have been in the Temple at this chird hour, 
(an hour of prayer,) especially on such a solemn festival as the 
Pentecost. 

The house mentioned ver. 2, and in which the apostles probably 
were at that time, was only one of the rooms, or chambers, of 
which there were many in the outer court, or court of the Gentiles, 
and which Josephus (Antiq. VII. xiv. 10, VILE. iii. 2, and else- 
where) calls oxo, The word o:xos, a house, therefore, here used 
seems to be used in a restrained sense, as the word oxie seems to 
be used in Matt. v. 15, and the word omypa, in Acts xii. 7. See 
Bishop Pearce on Acts ii. 1, 2. 

-* This festival is called Pentecost, from the Greek, rev7qnocn 
the fiftieth, because it was celebrated the fiftieth day after the 
sixteenth of Nisan, which was the second day of the feast of Pass- 
over, Lev. xxiii. 15,16. The Hebrews call it, (Exod. xxxiv. 22,) 
the feast of weeks, because it was kept seven weeks after the 
Passover. They then offered the first-fruits of their wheat har- 
vest, which at that time was completed. Deut. xvi. 9, 10. See 
Calmet. 
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ing alms, was very well known: this cure, therefore, 
produced a great sensation on the minds of the people; 
and many were converted, in consequence of it, toa 
belief in Jesus, in whose name it had been. per- 
formed. While Peter was addressing, the people, 
and endeavouring to lead them to believe in Jesus and 
his. resurrection from the dead, the captain of the 
Temple, and some of the chief priests, who were 
Sadducees, arrested the apostles and imprisoned them, 
probably because they were inculcating the doctrine 
of a resurrection. On the following day they were 
brought before the Council and examined. The 
members of the Council, not bemg able to deny the 
performance of the miracle, were obliged to content 
themselves with merely dismissing the apostles, and 
threatening them if they taught any more in the name 
of Jesus. To this they replied, “Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak 
the things that we have seen and heard.” They 
lost no opportunity of inculcating on the people that 
Jesus, whom their rulers had crucified, was a pro- 
phet and messenger of God, who in proof of his 
divine commission, had, after his crucifixion, been 
raised him from the dead, of which they and others » 
were witnesses. In consequence of the divine powers 
which had been communicated to them, we learn, 
(ch. v. 12,) that “by the hands of the apostles were 
many signs and wonders wrought among the people;” 
and, (ver. 14,) “that believers were continually added 
to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women ; in- 
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somuch,” (ver. 15,) “that they brought forth their sick 
into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that, at the least, the shadow of Peter, passing by, 
might overshadow some of them.”. This very great 
confidence in the power of Peter, appears to have 
been produced in the minds of the common people 
by the cure of the lame man, the sudden and. awful 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, and the other signs 
and wonders which he and John performed ; but we 
are not told of any advantages arising from their thus 
bringing their sick into the streets: nor, indeed, was 
any good likely to result from it, since we have no 
intimation, in any part of the Scriptures, that any 
‘such power was imparted to Peter, or to any other of 
the apostles. In ver. 16, it is added, “ that there 
came-a multitude out of the cities round about unto 
Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them that were 
vexed with unclean spirits.” The Evangelist tells us, 
that they were healed every one. From this expres- 
sion it is evident that he considered what he calls 
unclean spirits to be also diseases, but of a different 
description, and of a more inveterate kind than com- 
mon sickness, and, therefore, more difficult of cure. 
The word he has used on this occasion, rendered in 
the common version “vex,” but which, likewise, 
means disordered,* will justify us in adopting this 
interpretation ; we should then read, “ bringing sick 
folks, and those who were disordered with unclean 
spirits.” We have already seen why they were 


* Vide Lex. Heder, et Schleusner. 
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considered as unclean demons, or ghosts, by the Jews. 
The terms disordering and healing are, certainly, 
not appropriate to the dispossessing of devils from 
the human frame. In neither of the four instances 
in which Luke uses the words “ unclean spirits,” in 
his history of our Lord’s ministry, (chap. iv. 36, viii. 
29, ix. 42, x1. 24,) does he, as has been shewn, apply 
them to any such beings, but clearly to “ee or 
to mental diseases. 

We now proceed to Acts viii. 5-8. There were 
a great variety of synagogues in Jerusalem; some for 
the accommodation of the natives or constant residents, 
and others for those Jews who came thither on’ sta- 
ted public occasions, or on busmess. The office of 
deacon, in the infancy of the Christian. church, was 
to relieve the poor from the funds collected for 
that purpose ; and when they possessed extraordinary 
gifts they assisted the apostles m propagating the 
gospel. Stephen had: been lately chosen a deacon ; 
he was a man full of faith and power, and did great 
wonders and. miracles among the people. Some of the 
foreign Jews disputed with him im their own syn- 
agogues, concerning Jesus. It is stated that they 
were unable to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake. Finding they could not confute 
him by argument, they adopted a more efficacious 
method of silencing, though not of convincing him; 
they suborned false-witnesses to attest his having 
spoken blasphemously against Moses and against 
God. They succeeded in exciting the people, 
the elders, and scribes against him; then seizing 
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him, they carried him before the Council, where 
these false-witnesses did not scruple to repeat the 
testimony they had been hired to give. Upon 
Stephen’s rising to make his defence, the historian 
remarks, that all who sat in the Council, looking on 
him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel ;* i. e. his countenance, as Bishop Pearce 
observes, was full of sweetness, or gracefulness, or 
majesty. At the close of his defence, they tumul- 
tuously forced him out of the city, and stoned 
him to death. <A considerable persecution of the be- 
levers in Jesus followed this barbarous transaction, 
chiefly at the instigation of Saul. ‘The apostles re- 
mained at Jerusalem, but many of their associates 
fled into the regions of Judea and Samaria. Philip, 
one of the seven deacons, escaped to some city in 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto the people, who 
were all very attentive to the instructions he delivered, 
and the miracles he performed. Luke adds, “ that 
unclean spirits, crying with a loud voice, came out of 
many that were possessed with them; and many 
that were taken with palsies, and that were lame, 
were healed. And there was great joy in that city.” 
The Samaritans entertained the same opinion re- 
specting the influence of demons, or unclean spirits, 


* This is a Jewish phrase, to express something more than 
ordinarily sweet, graceful, or majestic. So in Apocryph. Esther 
xv. 13, we read, I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God, and my 


heart was troubled for fear of thy majesty. Pearce on Acts 
vi. 15. 
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in occasioning certain diseases, with the Jews and the 
Heathens ; and as it has been shewn that Luke, in his 
Gospel, has never adverted, when using either of these 
expressions, to such a powerful, malignant enemy of 
the human race, as the Devil is stated by his advocates 
to be, so we cannot with justness affirm of him, that 
he refers to such a being in this passage.. Indeed, the 
word “ healed” appears to be intended by the author 
to apply to all the diseases which he enumerates. 
The division of the different books in the Scriptures 
into chapters and verses, you know to be a modern 
invention, i.e. modern, when compared with the time 
the books of the Old and even New Testament were 
written: it was divided into books between six and 
seven hundredyears ago, and into verses three hundred 
and seventy years since. The division of the verses 
into clauses by stops could not therefore be made by 
the respective writers. This verse is divided into two 
clauses, clearly from the bias of the mind in favour 
of real possessions. But it may, more consistently 
with the meaning of the historian, be read as one: 
“ For many unclean spirits, crying with a loud 
voice, came out of many who had* them, and many 
taken with palsy, and many who were lame, and 
they were all healed.” Luke evidently intended 
nothing more than to designate the cure of those 
maladies supposed to be produced by the ghosts of 
wicked men, of palsy, and of lameness, from whatever 
cause they originated. The advocates of possessions 


* Exw, habeo. Hederic et Schleusner. 
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by Devils connect with those cures of Philip the case 
of Simon,*.an account of whom immediately follows ; 


* « But what is most remarkable here, is the case of Simon, 
surnamed Simon Magus. This man had for a long time before 
bewitched the people of Samaria with his sorceries, giving out that 
himself was some great one; to whom they all, from the least to 
the greatest, gave such heed, and paid such regard, that they 
called him the great power of God. Yet this man, who was so 
practised in the arts of magic and sorcery, and, of course, so 
conyersant with evil spirits, seeing them forced out of the bodies 
of men in so public a manner, and crying out with a loud voice 
at their expulsion, was so convinced of the power of Philip over 
them, that he, though his heart was not right in the sight of God, 
yet believed and was baptized, among many others, and continued 
with Philip, wondering and beholding these and the other miracles 
and signs which were done by him, Now here is a case differing 
from all that we have seen, or shall see hereafter. A man, in 
confederacy with evil spirits, becomes a witness to their expulsion 
out of the bodies of men, though he still continued i the gall of 
bitterness against that power by which they were expelled, as 
appears by the sequel of this story. What is conviction if this 
be not ?”. Worthington’s Impartial Enquiry into the Gospel De- 
moniacs, p. 100. 

Dr. Worthington here accuses this Simon of being conversant 
with evil spirits, i. e. with what he considers to be Devils, of being 
in confederacy with them, and of being convinced of Philip’s 
power over them, by what he saw, because he was himself prac- 
tised in the arts of magic and sorcery. Luke says, (in ver. 9,) as 
rendered by Bishop Pearce, “‘ But there. was before, in the city,” 
i. e. before Philip came thither, ‘‘ a certain man, named Simon, 
who used magism, and he made the people cf Samaria to be asto- 
nished ;” so also in ver. 11; or to wonder very much at the 
strangeness of what he did. So the Greek word is rendered in 
ver. 13, and chap. xii. 16. The word payevoy, which the Bishop 
translates magism, is, he says, evidently derived. from) poy, 
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but which bears no kind of affinity to the narration 
of facts contained in the preceding verses. 

The Pythoness, as she is called, referred to in Acts 
xvi. 16—18, is said to afford an undeniable proof 


which, agreeably to the signification of payes, should here, I 
think, be rendered using magism, i. e. professing to be a magus, 
and skilled in all the knowledge of that sort of Eastern philo- 
sophy. Some «discoveries they had made, I believe, in natural 
philosophy, which were generally unknown to other people, and 
with these they greatly surprised them, as the effects of magnetism 
and electricity would now-a-days surprise those who never saw 
or heard any thing of that nature.” Pearce on Acts viii. 

** The Magi were men who studied astronomy, and the several 
branches of natural philosophy, as appears from Bishop Pearce’s 
note on Matt. ii. 1, and on Acts viii. 9. We infer from 1 Kings 
iy. 30, that they were men of learning; for it is there said, that 
the wisdom of Solomon exceeded the wisdom of the Orientals, or 
Magi, and all the wisdom of Egypt. Their profession appears 
to have been as honourable as it was learned, since we are in- 
formed that Daniel, when a captive in Babylon, did not hesitate 
to become their master or president. Dan. iv. 9, v.11.” This is 
confirmed by the following expression of Cyrus the younger, in 
his Epistle to the Lacedzemonians, quoted by Pearce in the note 
on Acts viii. 9, from Plutarch ; that he understood philosophy and 
magism better than his brother ; and by one from Philo: mong 
the Persians, the Magi, who, im search of truth, are inquisitive 
about the works of nature, are taught, and teach the divine virtues 
in their quiet retirement, after the plainest and clearest manner. 
Where are then the magic and sorceries of this Simon, which Dr. 
Worthington accuses him of practising, and which of course ren- 
dered him conversant and in confederacy with evil spirits or 
Devils?) Such is the kind of props with which Devil-believers 
endeavour to support his power, maintain his authority, defend his 
influence, and continue his existence. 
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of possessions by Devils. We have had frequent 
oecasion to shew that the Jews were not at all 
acquainted with any such being as the supreme 
Devil of Christians; that, among all their infernal 
deities, the Heathens had nothing which was, in any 
respect, like him, unless the three females generally 
known under the appellation of “ Furies,” may be 
considered as bearing some slight resemblance to 
him. They did not, therefore, apply to the Devil, 
nor to any of his subordinate agents, or, as some 
persons call them, angels; nor did they make appli- 
eation either to Tistphone, or Alecto, or Megera, to — 
assist the priests and priestesses of Apollo, in their art 
of divination, but, in the first instance, to a cavern of 
Delphos, the capital of Phocis, in Greece, now 
ealled Castri, to the north of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
in the province of Rumelia. This cavern could not 
be that abode of Devils, designated hell; since the 
vapour which arose out of it, generated enthusiastic, 
exhilarating, and pleasurable sensations, and not 
gloomy, horrible, or painful feelings. 

The apostle Paul, i his second apostolic journey, 
visited Philippi, and became the guest of Lydia. 
During his stay, he was accosted, as he and his com- 
panions were going to prayer, rather to the pro- 
seuché,* the house of prayer, by a certain damsel, 


* In many cities among the Heathens, the Jews were not 
permitted to build synagogues. When this privilege was refused 
to them, they ereeted without the city a proseuché, Some 
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possessed with a spirit of divination, who brought 
her masters much gain by soothsaying. The spirit 
of divination is rendered in the margin of the common 
version, “ the spirit of Python,” i. e. of Apollo, one 
of the Heathen gods, known under the appellation 
of demons. ‘The priests of this god at Delphos were 
greatly celebrated for foretelling future occurrences. 
This they did through the instrumentality of a female, 
who was a ventriloquist; i. e. who could speak 
inwardly, and give the sound of her voice any direc- 
tion she pleased. She was previously instructed to 
give such a turn to her expressions as would allow the 
priest to place them in an ambiguous order, so that 
their obscurity might enable them, at any future time, 
to give that interpretation which would best suit their 
views. Before the priestess was prepared to deliver 
her oracles at Delphos, it was necessary for her to 
be placed on what was called a tripod, 1. e. a seat 


times it happened that the number of Jews was too few, or 
they were too poor to afford a synagogue. The situation of 
the proseucht was, when it could be done, by the side or on 
the banks of a river, which Philo says, as quoted by Dr. 
Lardner, they considered to be most pure and holy; or close 
to a grove, or under the shade of some trees ; for these erections 
were not covered in, as were their synagogues ; and sometimes 
they were placed on hills and mountains, They were merely 
intended for individual worship; i. e. each person praying by 
himself, instead of the social, congregational worship of the 
synagogue. It was to some proseucheé that our Lord retired, when 
he occasionally left his disciples, or the multitude, to pray. 
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with three legs, over the mouth of the cavern, which 
was small and. narrow,* and to inhale or draw 
in’ the air arising from thence. ‘The nature of this 
air appears to have been such as to fill the mind 
of the persons with the wildest enthusiasm, and to 
lead them to sing, skip, and dance about, as if 
they were intoxicated or mad. The accounts given 
of the effect of inspiring the air arising from this 
cavern, have been considered as fabulous ; it is not 
improbable, however, that the air issuing from it 
bore some affinity to that gas which is now known 
as the gaseous oxyde of azote, or nitrogen, whose 
effects, indeed, are very similar on those who inhale 


* Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 261. ‘ The discovery of 
this cavern was made by accident. Some goats straying among 
the rocks of Mount Parnassus, and approaching a fissure in the 
earth that emitted unwholesome exhalations, are said to have been 
suddenly affected with extraordinary and convulsive motions. 
The shepherds and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, flocking 
to see this prodigy, breathed the same vapour, experienced the 
same effects, and, in their delirium, pronounced broken and 
unconnected phrases. These words were instantly taken for 
predictions, and the vapour of the cavern was supposed to be a 
divine breath which unveiled the secrets of futurity.” 

“This vapour was of the nature of mephitic exhalations ; it rose 
only to a certain height. It appears that the earth had been 
thrown up round the aperture, for which reason it is said that 
persons descended to this opening. The tripod being thus sunk, 
it is no difficult matter to conceive by what means the steam | 
ascended to the priestess, without affecting the priests, or other 
persons who stood near.” Barthelemy’s Travels of Anacharsis, 
Vol. II. pp. 392, 502. 

t+ The nitrous oxyde of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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it. ‘That some such vapour as this issued from the 
cavern does not appear the less probable from the 
circumstance of some persons, by continuing to inhale 
it for a long time, having become so intoxicated and 
frantic, as to throw themselves headlong into it. 
There was a temple of Apollo at Ichne, in the 
province of Macedonia, in which Philippi was situ- 
ated ; but, as they had not there, nor at any other 
of the temples dedicated to this god, the vapour 
arising from the cavern at Delphos to assist them in 
producing enthusiasm im the minds of the priestesses, 
and transporting them beyond the government of 
themselves, they would be under the necessity of 
having recourse to some other means; not to the 
Devil certainly; but, perhaps, to an infusion of laurel, 
apricot, or other leaves, or to.some drugs. or herbs 
of a highly intoxicating quality, which produce 
temporary insanity on some constitutions. Means 
similar to those which were employed by the priests 
of Apollo, were probably adopted by the owners of 
this unfortunate female, since her oracles are also 
called the spirit of Python. The power which she 
possessed of deluding others, by changing the tone of 
her voice, and directing its sound in various direc- 
tions, her owners dexterously turned to their own 
advantage, and most likely combined some magical 
arts in order to give greater effect to her expressions, 
which they, like the priests of Apollo, converted into 
oracles. It appears that this female was a Jewess, 
or her owners Jews, from what she said of the apostle 
and his companion: “ ‘These men are servants of the 
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Most High God, who shew unto us the way of sal- 
vation ;” and she followed them also to the house of 
prayer. She might, indeed, be led to do this from 
that curiosity which those who are partially insane* 
usually possess. The great quickness of perception, 
and the capability of discriminating characters which 
are generally found in persons of this description, 
would soon enable her to become acquainted with 
those of the apostles and the nature of their mission. 
If her insanity were occasional only, or if her em- 
ployers could bring it on by artificial means, it would 
the better answer their purpose ; but if she delivered 
her oracles at all times, the frequency of them would 
lessen the estimation in which they were held, and, 
of course, diminish their gains. The priests of Apollo 
delivered their oracles only on particular occasions. 
The testimony which this female was induced to give 
to the character and mission of the apostle, from day 
. to day, became unpleasant to him. The Philippians’ 
might think that he and Silas were in league with 
her and her owners; and they might hope, by means 
of this applause, to obtain the sanction of the apostle 
to their pursuits and practices. ‘This will readily ac- 
count for Paul’s being grieved, or rather becoming in- 
dignant at this kind of testimony given to him and his 
companions, which determined him to remove every 
suspicion that they were connected with such pur- 


* Mr Farmer thinks her to have been quite insane, and that 
her insanity resembled the ravings of the priestesses of Apollo. 
Demoniacs, p. 106. 
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suits, or connived at any such practices, by preventing 
the return of the malady which had been converted 
into a source of great gain by her employers. He 
cured her by commanding the spirit, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to come out of her, agreeably to the 
practice of the other apostles, and in conformity to 
the manner of speaking of certain diseases in that 
age and country. Luke would never have called this 
spirit, the spirit of Python, if he had really meant 
the Devil. Apollo was worshipped as a demon, but 
not as a Devil, nor ever known under any such: 
character. The spirit of Python, therefore, which is 
here said to have possessed this female, whatever it 
was, could not have been the Devil.* 


* The owners of the Pythoness, finding that Paul, by curing 
her of the malady which they had so long converted to their own 
advantage, had deprived them of all future hope of gain through 
her instrumentality, seized him and one of his companions, car- 
ried them before the magistrate, succeeded in raising a tumult, 
and in getting them stripped and imprisoned. When they were 
released, they directed their course through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia to Thessalonica, where the Jews were allowed the 
privilege of synagogue worship. Such, however, was the malig- 
nity of the unbelieving Jews in this city, that they were under 
the necessity of escaping by night from the fury of those who 
would not even listen to the arguments of the apostle in proof of 
Jesus being the Messiah. He then went to Berea, another city 
of Macedonia. To this place his enemies pursued him: and 
from hence he secretly departed by sea to Athens. While here, 
waiting for his companions, Silas and Timothy, to join him, his 
spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given up 
to idols and idolatry. Acts xvii. 16. Therefore disputed he. (ver. 
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Acts xix. 11—16. From Athens the apostle pro- 
ceeded to Corinth, a large, populous, rich, and flou- 


17) in the synagogue with the Jews, (for here also they were 
permitted to enjoy their own religious worship,) and with such 
Gentiles as attended it. Afterwards he discoursed daily with such 
of the idolatrous Heathens as he met with in the market, i. e. a 
place of general resort, and where business was publicly trans - 
acted. (See Pearce.) Some of the philosophers, both of the 
Epicurean and Stoic schools, hearing him, attacked him. One 
party considered him as a mere declaimer, while the other sup- 
posed him to be instructing them on the nature of some foreign 
demons, because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion. (Ver. 18.) This shews that the Athenians worshipped 
demons, or dead men, raised to the rank of gods; Jesus and 
the resurrection from the dead appeared to them to be demons 
worshipped in some other country, and by some other people. It 
deserves your attention, that the same word, daimonion, which in 
the common version is every where else translated devi/, should 
be here rendered gods: if it really refer to the Devil in other 
passages, it must do so here ; and if it here refer to dead men, 
who had been deified, and who were the objects of Heathen 
worship, and were called demons; is it not a fair and just inter- 
pretation of the word to render it demons, and not devils, in 
other passages? The gods of the Heathens were not devils, but 
many of them were known under the appellation of demons. 
« Many eminent philosophers,” says Mr. Farmer, “ and Plato in 
particular, taught, several centuries before the coming of Christ, 
that all intercourse between the celestial gods and men on earth, 
was carried on by the mediation of demons, who on that account 
were to be worshipped and invoked.” On the Worship of Human 
Spirits, Pref. p. xvii. 

We afterwards find the apostle had excited so much attention 
and curiosity in the minds of the Athenians, that. they conducted 
him to their court of Areopagus, a mark of honour and distinction, 
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rishing city, where the Jews were permitted to build 
a synagogue, and to enjoy their own worship. Here 
the apostle met with a Jewish native of Pontus, a city 
in Asia Minor, who was of the same trade or occu- 
pation* with himself; which is considered to have 


and then requested him further to explain the nature of these new. 
demons, as they supposed them to be, of whom they had lately 
heard so much. Paul began his address, by complimenting them 
on that religious character which they every where manifested ; 
(ver. 22;) not with being too superstitious, as in the common 
version ; but, as Bishop Pearce remarks, being more than others 
given to the worship of demons, dsoapoverepes, Kenophon and 
others speak of the Athenians as the most religious of all the 
Greeks, Their religion consisted in the worship of demons, who, 
having been men that had rendered themselves useful or con- 
spicuous, were elevated by their worshippers to the rank of 
gods: hence they might be considered as known to them. The 
Athenians, however, desirous of attaining to as much perfection 
as possible in their religious worship, had also erected an altar 
to an unknown god. The apostle skilfully seized the opportunity 
which this circumstance afforded him, of directing their attention 
to this God, whom they thus unknowingly worshipped. 

* It was a custom of the Jews (even of such as had a better 
education than ordinary, which was Paul’s case, (chap. xxii. 3,) 
to learn a trade, that, wherever they were, they might provide for 
themselves the better in case of necessity. And though Paul in 
some places lived upon the bounty of his converts, yet he chose 
not to do so at Ephesus (chap. xx. 34) or at Corinth and other 
places ; (1 Cor. iv. 12, and 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9; 1 Thess. ii. 9, and 
2 Thess, iti, 8;) and this Paul did for a reason which he gives in 
2 Cor. xi. 12. While he was at Corinth he was supplied, when 
his own labour did not procure him enough, by the brethren who 
came to him there from Macedonia, 2 Cor. xi. 9. Pearce on 
Acts xvill. 3. 
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been that of tent-makers.* While at Corinth, he 
was joined by Silas and Timothy ; and after residing 
here about eighteen months, endeavouring to esta- 
blish a Christian society, he sailed for Syria, putting 
in at Ephesus, where he remained a short: time, and 
proceeded to Jerusalem. From thence he went to 
Antioch, and entered on his third apostolic journey, 
passing through the provinces of Galatia and Phrygia, 
in Asia Minor, in his way to Ephesus. During the 
first three months the apostle attended the synagogue 
worship, explaining to the Ephesian Jews the nature 
of his own mission, and endeavouring to convert them 
to a belief in Jesus as the Messiah... And when 
some of them were become so inveterate against him 
and his cause, as to throw the most malignant asper- 
sions, not only on the, apostle and his disciples, but | 
on Christianity itself, he declared before: the assem- 
bled multitude, most likely the whole congregation, 
that he would no longer attend the synagogue: 
accordingly he hired the school-room of one Tyran- — 
nus, who was “ probably a philosopher or rhetori- 
cian, who had a large room, in which he was used 
to read lectures to his followers.” (Pearce.) In 
this hired room the apostle continued to preach and 


* Michaelis has assigned some very plausible reasons to shew 
_ that Paul was not a tent-maker, as he is here said to have been ; nor 
a saddler, as some have thought ; nor a maker of leather chairs to 
be strapped on the backs of camels, as others have conjectured ; 
but a maker of mechanical instruments, Introduction to the New 
Testament, (by Marsh,) Vol. IV. pp. 183—185. 
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to teach for the space of two years. During this 
period, God, in confirmation of his mission and of 
the truths which he taught, “ wrought special mi- 
racles by his hands;” (ver: 11;) “so that,” (ver. 
12,) “from his body were brought unto the sick, 
handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases depart- 
ed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.” Evil spirits, i. e. Devils, as asserted by 
Devil-defenders, went out from the bodies of men 
at the sight or smell of a handkerchief or apron 
that had touched the body of Paul. Really, 
this very far surpasses every thing that was per- 
formed by our Lord, in the way of removing ma-_ 
ladies and curing diseases. ‘These miracles have a 
very suspicious appearance. It is said, that many 
went to our Lord after the miracle of feeding 
five thousand men, besides women and children, 
with five loaves and two fishes, in the full confi- 
dence that if they could but touch the hem of his 
garment they should be cured, and as many as 
touched him, it is added, were made whole, Matt. 
xiv. 36. And, on another occasion, the woman who 
was diseased with an issue of blood touched him, 
and was made whole from that hour, Matt. ix. 22. 
The evangelist Mark (chap. v. 30) says, that Jesus 
knew at once within himself that power, duvapic, 
the power of healing disease, had gone out from 
him. There is one other occasion when it is said, as 
many as had plagues pressed upon him to touch 
him; see Mark i. 10, and Luke vi. 19; but it is 
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not said that their diseases were cured. We do not, 
however, find that persons brought handkerchiefs, or 
aprons, or any other article for Jesus to put about 
his body, in order that they might be sent to cure 
those who were at a distance, that were afflicted with 
the maladies and diseases he was constantly in the 
habit of removing. He, indeed, possessed this power, 
as in the cases of the son of the nobleman of Caper- 
naum and the child of the Syro-phenician woman, 
without these strange and ridiculous instruments. 
What is here attributed to Paul, is no where in the 
Scriptures ‘said to have been imparted to any of the 
apostles. It is true, that after their death, and long 
after miraculous gifts had ceased, because they were 
no longer necessary, such sort of powers as those re- 
ferred to in this verse, were claimed by some of the 
Christian wonder-workers: and to some friend of 
such absurd pretensions are we, no doubt, indebted 
for this supposed apostolic example of their practices 
and confirmation of their assumed powers. The 
evangelist Luke, who is the author of this history of 
the Acts of the Apostles, is supposed to write purer 
Greek than either Matthew, Mark, or John. Would 
he then, instead of xaidgwriov, the Greek word for 
handkerchief, have written the Latin word sudaria, 
in Greek letters soudaria ;* which is the word in 
this verse? Or, instead of rgoyasgidsov, apron, would 
he have employed the Latin word, semicinctum 


* Sedae, sudaria, Vox Lat., Lex. Heder. 
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clothed in a Greek dress, simikinthion ? * Semicinc- 
tum is generally used for the aprons of mechanics or 
artisans. These circumstances appear to me to mark 
the origin and to fix the date when these miracles 
were attributed to Paul.~ At the time Luke wrote 
this history, the Romans were more in the habit of 
adopting Greek terms into their compositions, than 
the Greeks were of introducmg Latin words into 
their writings; for the Greek was» considered the 
most pure, elegant, and refined language. 

In vers. 13, 14, it is related, that the seven sons 
of Sceva, a Jewish priest, were travelling exorcists : 
somewhat like the mountebanks, as they were called, 
who, in the beginning of the last century, were ac- 
customed to travel from place to place in this coun- 
try, curmg, as they pretended, all those diseases 
which were considered incurable by regular practi- 
tioners. These exorcists pretended to remove the 
ghosts of wicked men which were considered as en- 
tering into the bodies of those who were living, and 
occasioning particular diseases, by calling over them 
the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, “ We adjure 
you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” They at- 
tempted to cure a maniac by this adjuration. His 
insanity was evidently of the turbulent kind; for it 
appears from the effect it produced, that as soon as 
they had adjured the spirit which they supposed 


* SipsnsyOsoy, Semicinctum, Vox Lat., rectitis cyymurOs0v. Lex. 
Heder. 
tT See p. 386. 
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was possessing him, he vociferated with an appalling 
voice of thunder, “ Jesus, I know,” and the power 
of his name in performing cures; “ and Paul, | 
know,” and respect him; “ but who are ye?”’—a set 
of impudent impostors! Away! Begone! And in- 
stantly, with all the accumulated strength of mus- 
cles which a sudden fit of insanity would produce, 
he flew at them, with some weapon or other; and 
they, with all possible expedition, endeavoured to 
run out of the house, leaving behind them their up- 
per garments, having received some severe bruises 
from their unexpected antagonist. I cannot think, 
with the Devil’s advocates, that it needs a Devil 
to realize this scene. The men were taken by sur- 
prise: the sudden wildness of the looks, the voice, 
and the gestures of the maniac, would naturally ter- 
rify them. Knowing themselves to be impostors, 
and having no opportunity to concert measures for 
securing him, or to act jointly in their own defence, 
each thought only of effecting his individual escape. 
There is, surely, nothing marvellous in this trans- 
action; nothing more than what any boisterous 
maniac, under similar circumstances, would easily 
accomplish in the present day. But Devil-believers 
assert, that it must have been the Devil; for how, 
say they, could this man know Jesus or Paul? Is it 
probable that the Apostle should have been publicly 
teaching Jesus, and working miracles in confirmation 
of what he taught, for more than two years at 
Ephesus, and not be known to every Jew in the city ; 
or that the name, and character, and mission of 
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Jesus should not be known to them? These travel- 
ling exorcists soon became acquainted with the name 
of Jesus, without the assistance of the Devil; in- 
deed, they must have been his enemies; for had 
they been in friendship and alliance with him, they 
would not thus have endeavoured to expel him from 
the body he had chosen for his residence. 

This transaction made a deep impression on the 
public mind, and produced the happiest result, by 
inducing those who had become converts to the 
Christian faith, and who had, before their conver- 
sion, studied or practised any of the arts of magic, 
soothsaying, or necromancy, instantly to renounce 
them—this city having been long celebrated for its 
exorcisms, sorcery, incantations, and magic.. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the converts who had been 
guilty of any such practices, confessed it, and volun- 
tarily brought all those books which treated on any 
of these subjects, and, collecting them together, had 
them publicly committed to the flames. So great 
was the number of books which were burnt, as to 
amount to fifty thousand pieces of silver.* _ They 
would not sell them, because they taught practices 


which were in opposition to the principles and pre-— 


cepts of the Christian religion, What an honour- 
able, what a disinterested and practical proof did 


* If these pieces of silver were the Roman denarii, at 73d. each, 


they will make £1614. 11s. 6d. But if, as is generally supposed, | 


the Jewish shekel be meant, as in Matt, xxvi. 15, and xxvii. 3, 5, 
6, 9, the value of which is 2s. 33d., the amount will then be 
£5703. 2s. 6d. 
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these Ephesian Christians give of their attachment 
and their fidelity to Christ, and to his cause !* 


* After this memorable occurrence, the Apostle was soon under 
the necessity of leaving Ephesus. He went to Troas and to Ma- 
cedonia; from whence he and Titus proceeded through-a part of 
Greece to Corinth. From Corinth the Apostle directed his course 
by way of Troas, Miletus, and Cesarea, to Jerusalem. Here he 
was soon accused of preaching false doctrine, by those converts 
who were designated by the appellation of Jewish zealots, because 
they combined the rites of the Mosaic law with their profession of 
Christianity. He was seized and imprisoned; and, afterwards, 
in order to prevent his being assassinated, was sent under. a 
strong military guard to Czsarea, by Lysias, the Roman tribune, 
and committed to the charge of Felix, the governor of Judea, 
After he had been a prisoner for two years, Felix was dismissed 
from his government for mal-practices ; and, in order to oblige 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, and to induce them not to join in the 
complaints against him to Nero, he. left. the Apostle to the cus- 
tody of his successor, Pricius Festus. Paul’s enemies lost no 
time in accusing him to the new governor, as soon as he had 
_ taken possession of his government and visited Jerusalem. Fes- 
_ tus, being a Heathen, and perfectly unacquainted with Jewish 
customs, would have sent the Apostle to Jerusalem to. be. exa- 
| mined and tried, but he, knowing the consequences: of his going 
thither, appealed to Cesar. Soon afterwards, Herod Agrippa and 
_ his sister Bernice went to Ceesarea to congratulate Festus on his 
| appointment to the government of Judea. During tlieir. visit, 
Festus acquainted Agrippa that he had a prisoner left. by his pre- 
_ decessor, Felix; and that he had ordered his accusers to.confront 
_ him, agreeably to the Roman law, but they had proved no crime 
against him. The accusation, so far.as he. could understand it, 
_ merely related to certain questions of their own superstition: i. e. 
_ to. some disputed points of their religion. This religion was. that 
| of Agrippa ; Festus, therefore, was not likely to. offer.an inten- 
tional affront to a prince who had come purposely to congratulate 
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We now proceed to the writings of the Apostle 
himself. ‘The Corinthians appear to have written to 
him to inquire whether they might mnocently be 
permitted to partake of the feasts on the sacrifices 
with their Heathen friends and neighbours, whose 
solicitations were so urgent that they were scarcely 
able to refuse them. In his letter to these converts 
at Corinth, (chap. x.,) the Apostle enumerates seve- 
ral instances of the punishment of those who had 
suffered themselves to be seduced into idolatrous 
practices, and that these were recorded as examples 
of caution to them. However secure they might 
think themselves from idolatrous intentions in join- 
ing these feasts, he exhorts them to take heed lest 
they fall, and to flee from idolatry; assurmg them 
that their partaking of the Lord’s Supper would not 
render their compliance with such idolatrous prac- 
tices less criminal; an idea which they appear to 
have entertained. - “ What then do I say,” ver. 19, 
“that an idol is any thing? No; but I say, those 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
demons (daimoniois) and not to God; and I would 


him on his accession to his government. The words ry¢ diag 
derrDasmovsac, (Acts xxv. 19,) should not therefore have been ren- — 
dered theit own superstition, but their own demonology. Festus 
was a worshipper of demons; and he, no doubt, supposed that 
the object of the Jewish worship was also a demon. . Indeed, in — 
speaking of their religion, he could only use such terms as were 
furnished him by that which he professed. This affords us an- _ 
other proof that demons, or the ghosts of dead men, were 
worshipped. 
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not have you to be partakers in common of the 
things of demons. Ye must not drink the cup of 
the Lord, and the cup of demons too; ye must not 
partake of the food of the table of the Lord, and of 
the table of demons too.” The Heathens, as we 
have seen, did not sacrifice to devils ; nor was there 
any such being known to them, much less worship- 
ped by them. The common version misrepresents 
the Apostle’s language. He evidently only refers to 
the idolatrous practices of the Heathens, and cen- 
sures the conduct of those who, professing Chris- 
tianity, partook of the feast at the shrine of idols, 
though they might not have absolutely jomed in 
the sacrifice. 

In 1 Tim. iv. 1, Paul foretells the great corrup- 
tions that would be introduced into the Christian 
church. “ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly that, 
in the latter times, some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits,” i. e. doctrines: it is 
thus the apostle John uses the term; “ Brethren, 
try the spirits, whether they be of God ;” “ giving 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils.” 
The same word is here used as that which our 
translators have rendered gods in Acts xvii. 18; but 
there they could not well render it Devils, without 
shewing that such rendering was absolutely contrary 
to the meaning of the word employed: for, if they 
had there translated it Devils, as in consistency 
they ought to have done, they would then have 
made Jesus and the resurrection to be the Devils 


referred to by the Stoic philosophers. Neither 
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here can it refer to any such being; for, though 
there may be demons without number, still there 
are not many Christian divines who contend for 
the existence of more than one Devil—as he is 
stated to be omnipresent and all-powerful, that is, 
sufficient for every purpose they can require of 
him. Nor have we it established as a fact, that 
the Devil is a public teacher; he is said ¢o suggest, 
but not publicly to instruct :. the Apostle, therefore, 
could not mean to say that the public teachings or 
instructions of the Devil were to form one part of 
Antichrist. But, if we translate the word demons, 
as in other instances, then we shall find that the 
doctrines concerning demons constituted one of the 
corruptions of the gospel; simce the worship of 
angels, and of dead men and women, formed a part 
of that mass of corruption which existed in the dark 
ages, in the western or Roman church. And. to 
this, I believe, is this part of the Apostle’s prediction 
generally supposed to refer. 

James is the next apostolic writer who employs 
this term. From chap. ii. we learn, that many of 
the Jewish converts were unwilling to relinquish 
the ceremonial law appointed. by Moses; they 
supposed that, as Jews, they were exempted from 
complying with the precepts of the Christian code. 
The Apostle was desirous of counteracting this per- 
nicious error, and to convince them, that merely to 
give their assent. to Jesus being the Messiah, with- 
out complying with the terms and conditions which 
alone could constitute them his disciples, would. be 
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of no avail to them. “ What doth it profit, my 
brethren,” ver. 14, “ that a man say he hath faith 
and have not works?” i. e. does not conform himself 
to those rules of conduct which faith prescribes ; 
“can such a faith save him?’ He then proceeds 
to illustrate his position, “ that faith without works 
is no faith.” If a brother or a sister be naked or 
destitute of daily food, and one of you content your- 
selves with merely expressing a wish that he may 
be warmed and fed, will this wish clothe and feed 
him? Thus useless is that faith which is unattended 
with works. A man may say, Thou hast faith and I 
have works ; now, shew me thy faith, without thy 
works; and I will shew thee my faith by my works. 
Thou believest there is one God: so far thou doest 
well: but of what avail is this belief m God, if it 
produce not obedience to his commands? In this 
respect thou art no better than the Heathens; ‘ for 
the demons themselves believe and tremble,” ver. 19. 
Those who were considered as the messengers be- 
tween their supreme gods and men, were supposed 
to believe in the supremacy of Jupiter, and were 
said to tremble before him; and those who wor- 
shipped them, did nothing more than sacrifice, or 
comply with the ritual of their religion: with their 
worship they combined no obedience; they only be- 
lieved and trembled. Thus it is with you; you 
believe there is one God, but you do not obey 
his commands, as delivered by Jesus; your faith, 
then, in Jesus being without works, is dead, re- 
2F 
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sembling that of the Heathens in the | worship of 
their demons. 

In James i. 15, we find the dosed > sve a 
daimoniodés, employed as an adjective ; and it is the 
only instance. The Apostle is exhorting: his readers 
to manifest their belief in Jesus, and their knowledge 
of his precepts and doctrines, by a good coriversation 
with meekness of wisdom ; assuring them that’ bitter 
envyings and strife were no cause of boasting, but 
shewed that those who indulged in such dispositions 
were enemies to the truth and doctrine they profes- 
sed. ‘So far is theirs from being a heavenly wisdom, 
that itis earthly, sensual, demoniacal ; ‘for, where 
envying and strife are, there is confusion and every 
“evil work, as was the case among the worshippers of 
demons. We have seen that the Apostle did not 
designate. the being called the Devil; by the term 
daimonia, which he uses in ver. 19 of the former 
chapter ; he cannot, therefore, be justly considered 
as making any reference to him in this passage. 
For he is merely shewing that religious wisdom will 
manifest itself in meekness, peaceableness, kindness, 
and benevolence, in opposition to the contentions, 
strifes, and envyings, *which were prevalent among 
the worshippers of demons. _ | 

‘We shall close this part of our investigation 
with: the book of the Revelations: in chap. ix. 18, 
we read, that’ when’ the sixth angel “had sounded 
his’ trumpet, he was ‘commanded to’ loose » four 
other ‘angels, who had been: bound in the great 
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river Euphrates, and who. were to. occasion great 
calamities, devastations, and slaughter, on the earth, 
for a limited period. Those who escaped are re- 
presented, in ver. 20, as not repenting of their evil 
doings, but as still continuing to worship demons, and 
the idols of gold and silver and brass and stone and 
wood. Those who worshipped the idols of gold 
and silver and stone and wood, did not worship de- 
vils, but they did worship demons, daimonia ; which 
is the word here used; there cannot, therefore, be 
any doubt that the whole passage refers to the idola- 
trous practices of the Heathens in their worship of 
demons. 

In Rev. xvi. 14, the word daimon is employed. 
In ver. 13, John speaks of seeing in his vision “ three 
unclean spirits, like frogs, come out of the mouth of 
the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and 
out of the mouth of the false prophet or teacher ; 
(ver. 14) for they are the spirits of demons, shewing 
signs, and going forth to the kings of the earth, and of 
the whole world, to gather them together for the battle 
of that great day of God Almighty.” These unclean 


Spirits, who are said to be spirits of demons, appear 
_to refer to some Heathen powers who were about to 
harass and persecute the Christians. The vision, 
Certainly, is not descriptive of the supposed power 


and operations of the Devil, but refers only to hu- 


: 
: 
{ 


Saw another angel come down from heaven, having 


Man powers. And these powers are themselves 
atterwards represented as being destroyed, in chap. 
xviii, 1, where we read, “ And after these things I 


2Fr2 
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great power, and the earth was lighted with his 
glory; and he cried mightily with a strong voice, 
saying, ‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and 
is become the habitation of demons, and a place 
where every unclean spirit and hateful bird 1s kept.” 
The impending desolation, destruction, and horror, 
which were about to be inflicted on this idolatrous 
enemy of the Christian cause, might be figuratively 
represented as the abode of demons and unclean 
spirits, i. e. the ghosts of wicked men, and of hateful 
birds, birds of prey; but not of Devils: the Devil 
is not, I believe, represented by any of his friends 
as resembling a frog; nor as the associate of ghosts 
or birds of prey on this earth. These are evidently 
metaphorical expressions to indicate great desolation. 

John appears to have borrowed his description from 
the prophet Isaiah, chap. xiii. 19—22; “ And Baby- 
lon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild 
beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces; and her time 
is near come, and her days shall not be prolonged.” 

See also Isaiah xxxiv. 11; Jer. 1. 39, and li. 
37. And the following part of chap. xvi. of the: 
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Revelations, to whatever the author may have in- 
tended to allude, is clearly borrowed from chapters 
xxvii. and xxvii. of Ezekiel. 

The investigation of the various passages, which 
have been long considered by the great body of 
Christians as referring to the Devil, is now. con- 
cluded. No passage has been unnoticed; at least, 
not one has been intentionally omitted. In none of 
them have we been able to trace the most distant 
allusion to any such evil, omnipresent, malignant 
being, as his believers proclaim him to be. How 
far I may have conveyed conviction of this fact to 
your minds is more your province than mine to 
ascertain. I. have discharged my duty in placing 
before you the evidence of the Scriptures in its favour: 
and it is your duty seriously and conscientiously to 
consider whether or not they teach the existence of 
such a malevolent bemg, of such an active enemy, 
such a watchful seducer of mankind from the path — 
of virtue, divinely commissioned* to involve them in— 
guilt and wickedness, as is asserted of him by his 
zealous advocates. You must think and judge for 
yourselves. J have no more authority over your 
creed, than you have over mine: nor are you ac- 
countable to any human being for the nature or the 


_ * Cruden says, that God makes use of Satan to prove good 
men and chastise bad ones: he adds, that either the Devil, or his 
angels, torments or possesses men, inspiring them with evil 
designs ; and that he roves, full of rage, to tempt, to betray, and 
to destroy us. Art. Satan. 
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extent of your faith in the generally-received doc- 
trines of the gospel. Jesus is the supreme head of 
his church; which is not the case in any of the 
hierarchies of the Christian world: Jesus, therefore, 
and no one else, is to be your instructor in the doc- 
trines of the gospel, your guide in the way of salva- 
vation. Whatever doctrines, after due investigation, 
appear to you to be the teachings of Christ, you 
are to believe and avow, even though they should 
be in direct opposition to those which are enter- 
tained by the friends you love and esteem. For, 
remember, it is not what others believe that is 
to be your guide to truth; but the language and 
teachings of Christ. “ Whosoever,” saith our Lord, 
“ shall be ashamed of me and my words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall 
come in his-own glory and ‘in his Father’s.” Luke 
ix. 26. And before you finally determine that God 
requires such a subtle and wicked agent in his mo- 
ral government of the world, pray to your heavenly 
Father to direct you, in your consideration of the 
evidence which has been ‘adduced, to prove that 
he has no occasion for any such powerful and 
malicious assistant: * pray to him to enable you 
to be solely actuated, in your determination, by a 
love of truth and of the gospel, which has been 


* Cruden asserts of the Devil, that his malice is deadly; that 
_ his activity and diligence are equal to his malice, and that he has 


a mighty number of principalities and powers under his command, 
Art. Devil. 
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so long degraded and so greatly debased, by having 
such an opinion attached to it. You must not suf- 
fer the influence of men, either way, to pervert or 
bias your judgment. ‘“ He who loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me,” said 
Jesus; Matt. x. 37. Can we conceive any thing ; 
more derogatory of the ‘honour of God, more de- 
grading to the Divine government, than the asso- 
ciating such an odious, detestable, and malignant 
being, with our kind, merciful, and_ beneficent 
Creator, who, being himself essentially and infinitely. 
good, cannot justly be supposed to have any other 
view in the production of the human race, than the 
communication of happiness ! | 


| 


LECTURE XVIUILE. 


Psaum 1x. 17: 


THE WICKED SHALL BE TURNED INTO HELL, AND ALL THE 
NATIONS THAT FORGET Gop. 


A reauest has been made to me that I would ex- 
plain this and other passages, in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, that are considered as re- 
ferring, under the English term Hell, to a place of 
future punishment ; in which it is said that the wick- 
ed, however widely they may differ in their degrees 
of guilt and crime, will be doomed to the same 
eternity of torments. Over these torments, Devil- 
believers assert he reigns supreme; this appears 
from the catechisms and formularies of the different 
sects professing the Christian religion, in this and 
other countries, whether tolerated or established. 
In compliance with this request, I shall this evening 
proceed to the investigation of those passages in 
which the word rendered Hell in the text is to be 
found, that you may be enabled to ascertain what is 
its scriptural meaning. 


44] 
~ In the Assembly’s Catechism,* to which I have 
occasionally alluded, in the course of these Lectures, 
are the following questions : 

Q. 32. What do you understand by Hell? 

A, A state and place of torment for the Devil 
and his angels. Matt. xxv. 41. 

Q. 33. If it was prepared for the Devil and his 
angels, what concern have any of man- 
kind with it? 

A. Though it was prepared for the Devil and 

his angels, yet the wicked of the world 
shall be turned into it also, and all the 
nations that forget God. Psalm ix. 17. 

Nothing can more clearly shew that the framers 

of this catechism—this explanation of the Calvinistic 
faith—were guided by the sound of the words in the 
English version, than this last reference ; which has 
been proposed as the text for this evening. 

- If I judge rightly, my brethren, it appears to be 
our duty to endeavour to ascertain the meaning of 
the writer of this passage in the language he has 
employed, and not too hastily adopt that interpre- 
tation which so severely reflects on the justice, the 
mercy, and the benevolence, of the Divine govern- 
ment. The author must be allowed to be the best 
judge of his own meaning. The psalm itself is 
evidently a psalm of praise, or of grateful acknow- 


* The Westminster Assembly’s shorter Catechism explained, 
by way of Question and Answer, Part i. p. 94. 
Tt See Lecture VI. p. 120. 
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ledgments for favours received. By some it is sup- 
posed to have been written immediately after David 
had subdued the Philistines, the Moabites, the Sy- 
rians, the Edomites, and others, as related in the 
eighth chapter of the second book of Samuel. | Dr. 
Geddes, a learned clergyman of the Roman church, 
was inclined to place it after the two rebellions of 
Abshalom and of Shebath, if not to a much later 
period. He thus translates the passage of which the 
text is a part: ver. 16, ‘ The nations,” 1. e. the 
persons whom David had subdued, “ have sunk into 
the pit they had made; im the snare which they 
had laid hath their own foot been entangled. The 
Lord is recognised in the exercise of judgment ;” 
i. e. in the reduction of David’s enemies; “ in the 
works of his own hands hath the wicked,” i. e. those 
who had made war upon him, or who» had come 
against him in battle, “ been ensnared. To the pit 
shall the wicked hasten,” by being slain in battle; 
“ all the nations unmindful of God; for the poor 
shall not forever be forgotten; nor the hope of the 
afflicted be forever frustrated. Arise, Jehovah! let 
not man prevail,” 1. e. over him, David; “ be the 
nations judged by thee alone: place, Jehovah! a 
master over them ;” i. e. himself; “ and let all the 
nations know they are but men.” Neither the 
Devil nor his angels, nor the place of their abode, 
appear to be referred to in this psalm. Can you dis- 
cover any thing concerning a state or place of tor- 
ment provided for them in that part of the psalm 
which has now been explained to you; or, can you 
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here find, that the wicked of the world and all the 
nations that forget God, are to be turned into this 
state and place of torment? It must be evident to 
you all, I think, that David’s human enemies are the 
persons referred to in this passage: and the punish- 
ment is nothing more than their being slain in battle 
and committed to the grave; a punishment they had 
indeed. fully intended to inflict on David; but, hap- 
pily for him, “in the works of their own hands had 
they been ensnared,” and God had enabled . him 
completely to subdue them. ‘They are called wick- 
ed, and said to be unmindful of God, because they 
were idolaters; for the Jews were accustomed to 
apply such kind of epithets to all Heathen nations ; 
and, for this reason, they considered them as neither 
deserving nor entitled to the favour or attention of 
Jehovah. 

Mr. Street, a learned divine of our Established 
Church, has also translated the book of Psalms. 
- He will, I think, be acknowledged to be an impar- 
tial and an unexceptionable evidence in the case 
before us; we will, therefore, inquire into his opi- 
nion on the subject. Mr. Street considers this 
psalm to have been performed by a chorus of 
females, and a solo, whom he supposes to have been 
a youth. He thinks that the author designed it to 
be sung, or performed, in parts, and that this ap- 
pears from the regular and frequent change of the 
person in it; since it sometimes speaks of and some- 
times to Jehovah. He thinks that the different per- 
sons who are to sing it are pointed out in the title ; 
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which he thus translates: “To Him that giveth 
victory ; a Psalm of David, performed. by females 
and a youth.” The different parts, as allotted by 
Mr. Street, are as follow: from ver. 1—6, he as- 
signs to the first female chorus; vers. 7—9, are the 
first solo; ver. 10, the second chorus; vers. 11, 12, 
and the first part of ver. 13, form the second solo; 
the last half of ver..13, and ver. 14, make the third 
chorus; and vers. 15—17, the third and last solo ; 
vers. 18—20, constitute the last chorus. The text, 
which is the concluding part of the first solo, Mr. 
Street thus translates: “ In the grave the ungodly 
shall continue ;” i. e. those of the Heathens whom 
David had slain in battle; “ all the nations that for- 
get God;” this is merely a repetition of the same 
sentiment : a circumstance of perpetual occurrence 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus we find, that 
David had no idea of consigning these heretical Phi- 
listines, Moabites, Syrians, &c., to the eternity of 
Hell torments, as the majority of Christians do those 
of their fellow-christians, who do not believe in their 
creed. With all their dogmatic selfishness, with all 
their domineering bigotry, the Jews never attained 
to this acmé of Calvinistic orthodoxy and Trinita- 
rian charity. David wished to send these heretical 
idolaters no further than the grave, and that only a 
little before the time which nature might have other- 
wise appointed, that they might not again be in- 
duced to invade his territories, and plunder the pro- 
perty of his subjects, on the frontiers of his kingdom. 
“ In the grave the ungodly shall continue: all the 
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nations that forget God.” This language does not, 
surely, suggest the idea of these Heathen nations, 
here called the ungodly, going, immediately on their 
death, into a state of consciousness, either of reward 
or punishment. 

The Hebrew word bixw, Sheol, rendered Hell in 
the text, is, by Dr. Geddes, translated pit, and 
grave by Mr. Street. It is a word of no difficult 
sound, and may be easily retaimed in the memory ; 
I wish you, therefore, to bear it in recollection, 
as it will assist you in understanding the various 
passages I may have to explain. Sheol has three 
distinct significations.* The first 1s to petition 
to pray, or to inquire for a thing. The next is to 
ask for the purpose of borrowing, to return what has 
been lent, and to solicit advice or accommodation. 
The last is a grave, a burial place, a sepulchre, or 
dormitory. Inthe text this term is used in one of 
these senses, and ‘not, according to Dr. Geddes and 
Mr. Street, to whom may be added Purver, as at all 
referring to a place of eternal torments; nor, indeed, | 
has it been employed to. convey such a horrible idea 
in any passage of the Old-Testament Scriptures. In 
reference to a grave, or the situation of the grave 
under the surface of the earth, or to a burial-place of 
some kind or other, it is used sixty-six times ; thirty- 
two of which have, in the common version, been 
rendered by the term Hell; thirty-one by the word 
grave, and three by pit: in the first thirty-two, 


* Vide Robert. Thesau. Ling. Sanc., and Taylor’s Concord. 
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grave would have better represented the real mean- 
ing of the respective writers than Hell, mn the pre- 
sent acceptation of that word, as “a state and place 
of torment, prepared for the.Devil and his angels,” 
and for “the wicked of the world, who shall be 
turned into it also.” I said the present acceptation of 
the word, because this was not its original meaning, 
in our language. The term Hell is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word helan, to heal, to hil, i. e. to cover. 
Some of my hearers are from the west country ; they © 
will recollect, that, when a house has been lately 
built, or has been unroofed for repairs, and left 
uncovered for a few days, it is no uncommon ques- 
tion, “ When do you intend to hele or hell in your 
house?” This old English word is. still used in its 
original sense in that part of the country,* as are 
many others. If you turn to Matt. vi. 31, you will 
read in the common version, “ Therefore, take no 
thought, saying, ‘ What shall we eat; or what shall 
we drink ; or wherewithal shall we be clothed 2” In 
the old English it is as follows: “ Nyl ye be bisy, 
selynge what. shulen we ete, ether what shulen we 
drynke, ether what shulen we be hilid ?” 1. e covered, 
or clothed. Thus also, chap. viii. ver. 24, it is said, 
that “ the ship was covered with the waves.” In the 
old English version we read, “ the litil ship was 


* “ On Thursday morning an industrious man, named Chanter, 
a hellier, fell from the roof of a house in Gandy Street, Exeter, 
and fractured his skull,” Sherborn .and Yeovil Mercury of 
August 13,1821. 
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hilid with the wawys.” In Philippians 1. 10, we read 
in the common version, that “ at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth.” In the old 
English version it is thus rendered: “At the name 
of Ihesu, eche kne be bowed, of hervenli thingis, and 
erthly, and hellis ;” i. e. and things covered. » Hence 
we find that Hell in its original signification in our 
language is any place, or some place covered over.* 
In this sense it is, certainly, not an improper transla- 
tion of the Hebrew term Sheol, grave; but) nothing 
can be further from its real signification than that 
given to it by the Assembly’s Catechism; for the 
Scriptures do not give it this meaning, as we shall 
proceed to prove. On this account I prefer retaining 
the original word. 

From the death of Adam to the death of Noah, a 
period of one thousand and seventy six years, when 
men are mentioned as quitting this life, it is merely 
said, no, and he died... Nor does any other term 
appear to have been used till the death of Abraham, 
neatly one hundred and eighty years afterwards, 
which is thus described, Gen. xxv. 8: “Then Abra- 
ham gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age; 
an old man and full of years”. the account is closed 
with the words, vny-bs xox, “and he was gathered,” 
or united, “ to his people.” These words can imply 
nothing more than that he was consigned to the 
region, or repository, of the dead, the cave, the dor- 


_ * See Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, Part ii. p. 337. 
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mitory of Machpelah.* For, in chap. xv., we find 
Jehovah represented as encouraging Abraham with 
the prospect not merely of a son and heir, but with a 
numerous posterity. Abraham believed the com- 
munication made to him from the supreme and 
benevolent Creator. This faith was accounted to 
him for righteousness ; it was considered as a new 
act of obedience in Abraham, who had: been called 
from Ur of Chaldea to the land of Canaan ; from 


* On the death of Sarah, Abraham was naturally desirous of 
procuring a sepulchral abode for her, himself, and posterity, 
correspondent to the high rank he held in society. He made 
application to the people among whom he had resided for some 
time, the Hithites, descendants of Canaan, to purchase one. 
From a respect to Abraham, and grateful for the essential service 
he had rendered them, (see Gen. xiv.) they immediately made 
him the gratuitous offer of the choicest they had. Of course, 
there must have been several. This Abraham declined, requesting 
them to intercede with Ephron, who was their chief magistrate, 
for the sepulchral cave of Machpelah, of which he was the pro- 
prietor. Ephron, as soon as he became acquainted with the wish 
of Abraham, earnestly entreated him, from similar motives of 
respect and. gratitude with his fellow-citizens, no doubt, to 
accept it from him, Abraham persisted in his determination to 
purchase. Four hundred shekels of silver was the price agreed 
upon, about forty-six pounds of our money; no small sum at that 
time ; which indicates that this cemetery was spacious and mag- 
nificent, This cave is said to have been in a field opposite to 
Mamreh; the field, the wood that was in the field, and all its 
borders about, were made sure to Abraham for a possession, in 
the presence of all those of the Hithites who had a share in the 
government of the city and its dependencies, It appears by the 
application of Abraham first to the chief among the people, to have 
been what is called a popular or democratical government. 
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being an idolater, to be a worshipper of the one true 
God. The servitude of his: numerous posterity in 
Egypt is related to him, as is also their deliver- 
ance from it with considerable wealth; he is then 
told, that, before either of these events should take 
place, he should have gione to his fathers in peace, and 
have been buried in a good old age; but no other 
encouragement, no other reward for his tried fidelity 
to God and obedience to his appointments is pro- 
mised or mentioned ; not a syllable is said of his 
descending or ascending to a state of consciousness 
beyond the dormitory of Machpelah. 'Terah, Abra- 
ham’s father, was an idolater, as we learn from 
Joshua, (chap. xxiv. 2---14,) and lived in: Chaldea, 
one of the fountains of idolatry. When Abraham 
is represented as going to his fathers, or ancestors, 
in peace, it cannot mean that he who was so faith- 
_ ful, so obedient to Jehovah, the only living and true 
God, should be sent to associate, in a state of con- 
sciousness, with idolaters ; but that he should die in 
peace, and in a good old age descend to the region 
of the dead. Thus, also, in Judges, (chap. i1.,) we 
are informed that the Israelites, during the life of 
Joshua, and during the lives of his immediate suc- 
cessors, the elders, served Jehovah; but that in 
the following generation they adopted the idolatrous 
practices of their neighbours. Though the persons 
composing the preceding generation had not forsaken 
Jehovah for Baal and Astaroth, yet they cannot be 
supposed to have been all equally virtuous, all equally 
entitled to the favour and approbation of God; they 
26 
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could not, therefore, have been all placed in the 

same state of happiness, nor consigned to the same 

degree of punishment.. The expression, “ all that 

generation were gathered unto. their fathers,” can 

imply nothing more than that they died and were 

buried, without any reference whatever to a future 

state of conscious being. When it is said, therefore, 
that Abraham was gathered to his people, we cannot 

infer from it any thing more than that he died and 

was buried. Accordingly we find that he was not 

interred with his ancestors, but in that repository of 
the dead which he had purchased on the death of 
Sarah, as a burial-place for her, himself, and de- 

scendants. For, in Gen. xxv. 10, we read that his 

sons, Isaac and Ishmael, buried him in the cave of 
Machpelah, The same expression of being gathered 

‘unto his people is used in describing the death of 
Ishmael, ver. 17: “ And he gave up the ghost and’ 
died, and was gathered, to his people.” It is most 
probable that he was placed in the same spacious: 
repository of the dead with his father; but we have 

no means of ascertaining the fact. The same words 

are applied to Isaac, Gen. xxxv. 29: “ And Isaac: 
gave up. the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto 

his people.” He and his two wives, Rebekah and. 
Leah, were buried in the cave of Machpelah, by’ 
their son Jacob. (Gen. xlix. 29, 33.) Abraham also. 
makes use of the term, 2p, “to bury,” when he 
applied to Ephron, the Hittite, for the purchase of. 
the cave of Machpelah as a family burying-place.. 
Gen. xxii. 4, 
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Hence we learn, that, for two thousand two hundred 
and fifty years after the creation of Adam, no term is 
employed which implies, that when men died, they 
entered into a state of consciousness, either of re- 
ward or punishment. The first time Sheol is used is 
in Gen. xxxvii. 35: in the preceding verses we find 
Jacob labouring under the most violent and inconso- 
lable grief for the supposed death of his favourite son, 
Joseph, whom his brothers hated on account of this 
partiality, and sold to some Ishmaelitish merchants, 
who were going with their “ spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh,” to Egypt. They endeavoured to make their 
father believe, by dipping the coat of Joseph in the 
blood of a kid of the goats which they had killed for 
this purpose, that he had been devoured by wild beasts. 


© Jacob rent his clothes ;” this and Reuben’s (ver. 


29) are the earliest instances on record of this prac- 
tice; “ he put sackcloth on his loms, and mourned 
for his son many days. And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him; but he refused to 
be comforted; and he said, For I shall go down fo 
Sheol, unto my son, mourning.” Many commentators 
have concluded that, because Jacob imagined Joseph 
to have been devoured by wild beasts, he could not 
have supposed hii to have been buried in a grave, 
and, therefore, that he was not “ gathered to his 
people,” he was not in the region of the dead, but 
in some conscious state of being. To this it may 
be replied, that Jacob’s answer to the consolations of- 


| fered him by his children, has been thus rendered by 


Jail esi 
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some writers: “TI shall go down to the grave, for,’* 
on account of, ‘ my son ;” i. e. grief for the loss of 
this beloved son of my old age, will hasten my death, 
and send me sorrowing to the grave. This is evi- 
dently its meaning when again used by the patriarch, 


* The Samaritan reading is “ for my son.” The particle 5x 
appears to be used in this sense in Judges xxi. 6, 7, where the 
Israelites. are commiserating those of the Benjamites who had 
escaped from the intended extirpation of their tribe, and, devi- 
sing some method to procure them wives, said, ‘‘ There is one 
tribe cut off from Israel this day : what shall we do for wives 
to those who remain?” It is twice used in the same sense in 
} Sam. iv. 21. The daughter-in-law of Eli, hearing of the total 
defeat of the Israelites, the death of her husband Phineas, and the 
loss of the ark, was taken in premature labour, and named her son 
Ichabod, i. e. inglorious, “ because the ark of God was taken, 
and decause of her father-in-law,’ who died immediately after 
receiving the intelligence, and of “ her husband” who was slain in 
the battle with the Philistines. The famine referred to in 2 Sam, 
xxi. ], is said to have been sent by God for, i. e. on aceount of, 
Saul, and for, or on account of, his bloody, sanguinary house, 
because he slew the Gibeonites. 1 Kings xix.3. Elijah fled for 
his life from the enraged Jezebel; i. e. on account of, or to 
preserve his life. Ezekiel, in describing the alarm and terror that 
would be occasioned to the neighbouring maritime nations by the 
utter destruction of Tyre, says, chap. xxvii. 31, “ And they shall 
make themselves utterly bald for thee, and gird themselves with 
sackcloth, and they shall weep for thee with bitterness of. heart, 
and bitter wailing.” See also 1 Sam. xv. 35, xvi. 1, xx. 34; 
2 Sam; i. 24, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xvi. 13, xxi. 22; 2 Kings iv. 12, 
vii. 7; Psalm Ixxxiv. 3; Isaiah Ixvi. 5; Jer. xxvi. 13, xiii. 10; 
Lam. iv. 17; Ezek. vi. 9, ll, xxi. 12, 17; Hosea iii. 5; 
Micah vii. 17. Vide Noldii Concord., and Tay]. Concord. 
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as appears from chap. xli. 38, where we find him 
strongly objecting to Benjamin’s accompanying his 
brothers to Kgypt, in compliance with the express. 
command of Joseph: “ And he said, My son shall 
not go down with you ; for his brother is dead, and 
he is left alone ; if mischief befal him by the way in 
which you go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,” Sheol. Here is no kind 
of reference to a conscious state of existence in the 
grave, or beyond it, much less to hell, as our trans- 
lators have rendered the word in the text. Judah uses 
Sheol in the same sense with his father Jacob, in 
that beautifully pathetic speech of his, in which he 
intercedes for his brother Benjamin, and offers him- 
self as a bondman to Joseph in his stead; and in 
which he most feelingly states what their father had 
said when, with extreme reluctance, he yielded to their 
solicitations for him, in conformity to his order, to ac- 
company them to Egypt. With genuime filial affec- 
tion he represents the immediate and fatal effect it 
would not fail to have on their aged father, if they were 
to return without him. See Gen. xlu. 29, 31. When 
at the point of death, Jacob summoned his twelve 
sons to attend him in his apartment: he describes to 
each of them, from the knowledge he had acquired 
of their various tempers, habits, and pursuits, their 
general character and future destiny. He then pro- 
ceeds to give Joseph directions concerning his funeral 
and the place of his interment; “ And he charged 
them, and said unto them,” (Gen. xlix. 29,) “I am 
to be gathered unto my people; bury me with my 
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_ fathers in the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, 
which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which 
Abraham bought of Ephron, the Hittite, for a pos- 
session of a burying-place.---And when Jacob had 
made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered 
up his feet into the bed.” (Ver. 33.) - He had, most 
probably, been sitting on the side of the bed, and 
now, with composure and serenity of mind, placing 
himself on it, he peaceably, and without a groan, 
gave up the ghost, or ceased to breathe, and was 
gathered unto his people; i. e. he went where all his 
predecessors had gone, to the region of the dead, and 
was conveyed by his sons to the dormitory of Machpe- 
lah. Had Jacob intended, when using the term Sheol 
at a time he thought grief would hasten him to the 
grave, to refer to a future state of consciousness, now 
was the proper and natural occasion for making use 
of this word, when he felt that he was actually quitting 
life ; this, however, is not the case ; nor is there any 
expression in the language employed by Jacob which 
can lead us to conclude that he considered himself as 
going into any state of consciousness. Neither is this 
the case with respect to Joseph, who, when he died, 
was, at his own request, embalmed and placed in a 
coffin, and preserved until the time should arrive 
when the Israelites were to quit Egypt for their own 
country. ‘They were then to take him with them, 
that he might be buried with his ancestors. But as 
he was not at that time to be deposited with them, 
it is not said that he was gathered or united to his 
people, nor that he was descended to Sheol: hence 
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it appears that their being united to their predecessors, 
or descending to Sheol, implied nothing more in the 
days of the patriarchs, than the being buried ; for we 
find that Joseph requested permission of Pharaoh to 
go and bury his father, agreeably to his dying com- 
~ mand, in the sepulchre of his ancestors, and which 
Jacob had, on a former occasion, designated by the 
term going down to Sheol. The being buried, the 
being gathered to their people, or their fathers, and 
the going to Sheol, were evidently expressions of the 
same import, in the patriarchal age, and did not 
imply association with their fathers in any state of 
conscious existence, but referred merely to their be- 
ing placed in a single grave, or in vaulted chambers 
cut out of the rocks at a very great expense, for the 
purpose of receiving the bodies of men of wealth, rank, 

and dignity, such as Abraham was, and _ their pos- 
terity. The cave of Machpelah appears to have been 
one of this kind. Machpelah means double ; it 
was so understood by the Greek translators, and by 
the Latin translation of Jerome, called the Vulgate, 
intimating, most likely, that it was a very extensive 
repository for the dead, having an entrance at both 
ends: these entrances were usually secured by large, 
massy doors of stone. 

After this we do not find the term again employed 
for the space of nearly two hundred and forty years. 
It then occurs on the following occasion: Korah, 
a descendant of Levi, first cousin to Moses and 
Aaron, confederated agaist them with Dathan and 
Abiram, who were descendants of Reuben; this 
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they could the more easily accomplish as their tents 
were contiguous to each other... (See Numb. ii. 10, 
and ii. 29.) Having induced two hundred and fifty 
persons of distinction, chiefs of the assembly, and 
members of the council, to join with them in the 
rebellion, (Numb. xvi. 1, &c.,) they made a bold 
effort to dispossess, at all events, Aaron and his family 
of the high-priesthood, and, if possible, at the same 
time to deprive Moses of his situation and authority, 
as legislator and leader of the children of Israel. 
Korah, no doubt, intended the high-priesthood for 
himself; and the supreme civil authority to be di- 
vided among his confederates, the Reubenites, who 
might, probably, be led to consider this as their 
lawful imheritance, in consequence of their being 
descended from Reuben, the oldest son of Jacob. 
They. accused Moses of ambition, and of having 
constituted himself the supreme ruler of the whole. . 
nation: Aaron they accused of having usurped, in 
his own person and family, the office and dig- 
nity of the high-priesthood ; charging them both 
with perfidy and treachery. On the discovery of 
this conspiracy, Moses mildly expostulates with 
Korah and the Levites, who seem to have avowed 
themselves as his adherents; retorting on them their 
calumny, and explaining to them the very great de- 
eree of ingratitude against God which they hereby 
manifested. Korah persisted in his claim; upon 
which Moses challenges him and the Levites to a 
trial of the legality of the appointment of Aaron 
and his family to. the high-priesthood, if they 
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durst venture on it, and to appear on the mor- 
row before Jehovah, and to offer incense. © It 
should be remembered that this was an. office 
peculiar to the priests, who every morning offer- 
ed incense before the Lord: the Levites were not 
even to touch the censers on which the incense 
was laid. Notwithstanding this, Korah presump- 
tuously accepted the challenge of Moses; accord- 
ingly, he and his two hundred and _ fifty asso- 
ciates were commanded to bring before Jehovah 
two hundred and fifty censers, on the morning of 
the next day ; every man his own censer, to put fire 
in them, and to place incense upon them. Moses, 
afterwards, sends for the other conspirators ; they 
refused to obey his citation: Moses became indig- 
nant; because they not merely refused to comply 
with his summons, but returned a most insolent 
message, accusing Moses of unjust and ambitious de- 
signs; of iniquitous and tyrannical practices. There 
was another conspirator, (see ver. 1,) On, the son of 
Paleth ; as he is not afterwards mentioned, he and 
the sons of Korah (see Numb. xxvi. 11) most pro- 
bably improved the opportunity of returning to a 
sense of their duty, acknowledging their guilt, and 
submitting themselves to the authority of Moses, 
which had been afforded to Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and their associates, by the postponement 
of the further consideration of the conspiracy till 
the following day. On the next morning, Korah 
and his two hundred and fifty associates, still deter- 
mined on abiding the event of their presumption by 
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_ officiating before the Lord as priests, had assembled 
the whole congregation of the people ‘before the ta- 
bernacle: Moses and Aaron appeared before the 
door of the tabernacle, or convention tent, and com- 
manded the people, in the name of Jehovah, to se- 
parate, and to depart from the neighbourhood of the 
tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Moses then 
went to Dathan and Abiram; and the elders of 
Israel followed him. And he spoke to the assembly, 
saying, “ Depart, I beseech you, from about the 
tents of these wicked men, and touch nothing that 
belongeth to them, lest ye be consumed,” or impli- 
cated, “in all their sins;” i. e. in the punishment 
which was about to be inflicted upon them. Ac- 
cordingly, they departed on every side, from about 
their abodes. Dathan and Abiram, in contemptuous 
defiance of Moses, came and stood at the door of 
their own tents, with their wives and children. | 
Moses then addressing the assembly, said, “ By 
this ye shall know that not of my own mind, but 
commissioned by Jehovah, have I done all that hath 
been done. But if Jehovah appoint a new thing, 
and the earth open her mouth and swallow them 
up, with all that appertain unto them, and they go 
down alive into the pit, then ye shall ascertain that 
these men have provoked Jehovah” (ver. 30). In 
the three following verses we are informed, that the 
earth did open and ingulf the whole of them alive, 
with their houses and goods, and every thing be- 
longing to them. Korah and his two hundred and 
fifty associates were destroyed by fire; see vers. 30, 
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40. Sheol is the word rendered pit in vers. 30 and 
33 of the common yersion. Our translators only 
considered that these men were buried alive, and 
not, when the earth opened her mouth, that. they, 
their wives, and their children, with their, tents, 
their furniture, their cattle, and all that belonged to 
them, were descending to Hell. This dreadful ca- 
tastrophe did not suggest to the minds of those 
who witnessed it, that the objects of their com- 
passion were gone any further into the earth than 
the opening would admit; and this could not 
be to any very great depth, since it could not 
have extended much beyond the tents of the. suf- 
ferers. Indeed, the Israelites were only cautioned 
to quit the immediate neighbourhood of their tents ; 
* Depart, I beseech you, from about the tents of 
these wicked men,” ver. 26. Sheol, therefore, as 
connected with this history, cannot apply to a state 
of conscious existence, either of reward or punish- 
ment; but is used synonymously with died, as is 
evident from Numb. xxvi. 11, where it is said the 
sons of Korah died not with their father. And such 
will appear to be its meaning in Deut. xxxii. 22, 
twenty years afterwards, which is the next time we 
find it employed; if we except the book of Job, 
which by many is supposed to have been written 
before this time. Our translators have, in this most 
beautiful and sublime song of Moses, rendered the 
term Sheol, by Hell; with what propriety let us 
examine. We here find that God was displeased 
with the Israelites on account of their sacrificing 
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to the gods of the Canaanites ; hence, Moses re- . 
presents God as saying, (vers. 22, 23,) “ A fire is 
kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto the 
lowest Hell,” (Sheol,) “ and shall consume the 
earth with her increase, and set on fire the foun- 
dations of the mountains. I will heap mischiefs 
upon them, I will send mine arrows upon them,” &c. 
Fire is a term which is often figuratively employed 
in the Scriptures to represent destructive calamities : 
thus we read in Ezek. xxx. 8: “ And they shall 
know that I'am the Lord, when I have set a fire in 
Egypt, and when all her helpers shall be destroyed.” 

So, also, in Amos 11. 2: “I will send a fire upon | 
Moab, and it shall devour the palaces of Kirioth, 
and Moab shall die with tumult :” and again, ver. 5, 
“* T will send a fire upon Judath, and it shall devour 
the palaces of Jerusalem.” ‘This fire, mentioned by 
Moses, was to have such a deep root in the earth, as 
to consume the earth with her increase; i. e. the 
greatest possible desolation should overspread the 
land ; even the mountains should lose their trees, 
their groves, and their verdure, and become sterile. 
We find similar language employed by Isaiah (ch. . 
i. 7); “ Your country is desolate, your cities are 
burned with fire.” The prophet Joel too, says, 
(chap. 1. 19,) “ O Lord! to thee will I ery, for 
the fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilder- 
ness,” which were usually on the mountains, “ and 
the flame hath burned all the trees of the field.” 
The foundations of the mountains are placed by 
Moses in Sheol; this term, therefore, cannot here 
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_refer to what is generally understood by Hell, which 
the Assembly’s Catechism does not consider as the 
nursery of mountains, whatever it may do of Devils. 
The language employed by Moses in this passage 
most clearly refers to temporal and not to the futune 
effects of God’s displeasure. 

We do not find this word again used for nearly 
four hundred years; and then poetically: indeed, it 
is most frequently found in poetical compositions. 
Poetic metaphors and allusions are not exactly the 
kind of basis on which we should endeavour to esta- 
blish any article of faith. In the present instance, 
however, there will be no necessity for caution, as 
the meaning of the speaker is. sufficiently evident. 
In 1 Sam. i. 10, 11, we find Hannah, the wife of 
Elkanah, with a mind. greatly distressed. and. over- 
whelmed with grief, because she had not any chil- 
dren. Her husband was accustomed to go. yearly 
to Shilo to worship and sacrifice to Jehovah, when 
she accompanied him. In the bitterness of her soul, 
it is said, that she prayed for a child unto Jeho- 
vah, and vowed, that if she should be blessed with 
_ a son, she would dedicate him to the service of Jeho- 
vah. Having obtained the object of her ardent wishes 
and earnest prayers, she, in due time, again accom- 
panied her husband to Shilo, and. delivered her son 
to Eli, the high-priest, in the house of Jehovah 
at Shilo. She then expresses the overflowings of 
a grateful heart in strains truly poetic, and which 
shew her to have been a woman of a well-cultivated 
mind. In this poetic and pious effusion she is con- 
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tinually making allusion to her own peculiar situa- 
tion when last at Shilo, comparing it with the 
happiness she now enjoyed. The sixth verse is in 
reference to these circumstances ; “ The Lord kill- 
eth and reviveth, bringeth down to the grave,” 
Sheol,* “ and bringeth up.” (1 Sam. 1. 6.) Here 
is not the most distant allusion to any future state of 
consciousness ; our translators, therefore, very pro- 
perly rendered it grave: but when, in the order of 
place, it next occurs (2 Sam. xxii. 6), one hundred 
and forty-seven years afterwards, where it is used by 
David, they have translated it Hell. As the same 
passage makes a part of Psalm xviii., we shall defer 
its consideration till that Psalm comes in its turn for 
investigation. 

To die, is to expire, or breathe our last breath. 
To die is the term usually employed to designate our 
departure from life; nor can we understand it as re- 
ferring to any state of consciousness either of rewards 
or punishment. From the creation to the time of 


* Hannah has employed this word in the three distinct significa- 
tions, in which it is used in different parts of the Old Testament 
Scriptures :. Ist. To ask or to supplicate, 1 Sam. i. 27: ‘ For 
this child I prayed, and Jehovah heard my petition Cndsw), 
which I asked (‘nbsw) of him.” 2nd. To ask to lend, or to 
borrow, ver. 28: ‘* Therefore I have lent him to Jehovah ;”° 
i, e. I have given back what. was borrowed (im:ndbxwn) to Jeho- 
vah; ‘“ as long as he liveth he shall be lent (>1s8w) to Jehovah.” 
3rd, The graye or sepulchre, chap. ii. 6: ‘ Jehovah killeth and 
maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave (?18w) and 
bringeth up.” . 
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Hannah’s devoting her son tothe service of Jehovah, 
included, according to the best chronologers, nearly 
the long term of three thousand years; during this 
period we find the word Sheol, in its third significa- 
tion, that of sepulchre or grave, used eight times, 
but only on five distinct occasions ; while the term 
die, or he died, occurs more than one hundred and 
thirty times. In four instances out of the eight, the 
mind appears. to have associated with Sheol, the 
cave of Machpelah, or the family burying-place of | 
Abraham. The husband of Hannah, being a man 
of considerable wealth, had, no doubt, his family: 
burying-place, to which she alludes, while gratefully 
acknowledging the goodness of God to her; who 
had heard and granted her prayer, made when she 
was overwhelmed with anxiety and distress, sorrow 
and grief; and had kindly placed her in a most 
peaceful, consoling, and happy state. In the other 
three instances, Sheol, as we have seen, can only 
refer to being put under the surface of the earth. 
The next passage in which Sheol occurs relates to. 
David, when, in consequence of his age and infirmi- 
ties, Adoniah, his oldest son, encouraged by Joab, 
one of the chief commanders in his father’s army, 
and Abiather, a priest, attempted to establish himself 
as his father’s successor; their attempts, however, 
were frustrated by Nathan the prophet, who pre- 
vailed on David immediately to nominate and ap- 
point his son Solomon to be king in his. stead. 
When Solomon had been consecrated king over: 
Israel, David prefaced his dying exhortation by 
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saying, that he was going the way of all the earth ; 
i. e. he was about to die. Bathsheba, when speak- 
ing to him of Solomon being his successor on the 
throne of Israel, said, in reference to his approach- 
ing death, (1 Kings i. 21,) “ When my lord, the 
king, shall sleep: with his fathers.” And when he 
died, it is said, (chap. i. 10,) “ So David slept with 
his fathers.” In neither of these expressions is there 
any thing which indicates that David was going into 
a state of consciousness: they merely refer to a state 
of death, which is spoken of under the metaphor of 
sleep. We cannot, therefore, suppose, that when 
David desired his son not to suffer the hoary head of 
Joab to go down to Sheol in peace, (ver. 6,) that he 
wished Solomon to send Joab to Hell; nor had he 
any such idea when he desired also, that the hoary 
head of Shimei should be brought down: to Sheol 
with blood, ver. 9. It may be in character for our 
Calvinistic brethren to send those to Hell, who do not 
believe in their creed, but nothing could be more 
foreign to the wish or intention of David, with re- 
spect to Joab and Shimei. ‘These requests were 
made in conformity to the custom of those times, for 
a person either himself to avenge the blood of his 
relations or friends, which had been wantonly or un- 
necessarily shed, or to appoint some one to do it for 
him. . In neither of these cases can we suppose that 
David imagined he was commanding his son to send 
these persons to be the associates of the Devil and his 
angels; for though Trinitarians, with some few honour- 
able exceptions, send Unitarians as far on the road to 
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Hell as they are able, with much less provocations 
than those adduced by David, it was not the pious 
and charitable practice of those times. David evi- 
dently means, by requesting that Joab might not 
go down to Sheol in peace, that he should be put 
to death: and by Shimei being brought down with 
blood to Sheol, he imtimated his wish that some 
opportunity might be sought of putting him to 
death: so that neither of them were, in the course 
of nature, to sleep with their fathers, but to die with 
the slain. Sheol, therefore, cannot in any sense here 
refer to a state of consciousness beyond the grave, 
either of reward or punishment. Our translators 
have, in both cases, very properly rendered the aa 
by Grave. 

The book of Job next presents itself to our atten- 
tion. In chap. vii. 9, Job is represented as addres- 
sing the Deity, in which he takes an opportunity of 
explaining and vindicating ‘his desire of quitting life, 
on account of the aint and loathsome state of his 
disease. He expresses his conviction that she shall 
no more see good, and that he must disappear from 
off this stage of life, he should be for ever lost 
to his friends; since those who went to Sheol, 
would not rise again. The gomg to Sheol, he says, 
resembles a cloud, which soon disappears and is no 
more seen. It is evident from this comparison of 
the vanishing of the cloud, that Sheol cannot here 
refer to a state of consciousness beyond the grave ; 
but the reverse. 

Zophar, in reproving Job, (chap. xi.,) because he 
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had vindicated his conduct and justified himself be- 
fore God, exhorts him to reform his life by repenting 
of his sins, and inquires whether he were able ac- 
curately to discover the depths and intricacies of 
God’s government of the world; he then declares it 
to be undiscoverable by human intellect, describing 
it (vers. 8, 9) to be “ higher than heaven, what canst 
thou ascertain concerning the ways of God? It is 
deeper than Sheol, what knowledge canst thou have 
of the nature of the Divine dispensations? © Its mea- 
sure is longer than the earth; its breadth is wider 
than the sea!” Zophar, by this language, intended 
to describe, in the most appropriate terms he could 
find, the infinity of the almighty Creator and bene- 
volent Governor of the universe. The ancient phi- 
losophy supposed heaven, i. e. the celestial bodies or 
planets and stars, to be fixed in a sphere of solid but 
transparent matter, resembling crystal, and called it 
the firmament, at a certain distance above the earth, 
which they could see, though not exactly measure. 
The earth was considered by them as a plane, and 
so was the sea. Hence, the heavenly bodies, which 
were above him, Zophar here places in antithesis 
to Sheol below him; and the earth to the sea. Our 
translators have rendered Sheol by Hell ‘in this pas- 
sage; but what connexion can Hell have in con-_ 
trast with the stars and planets ; what, a visible and 
supposed measurable height, with an unseen and 
immeasurable depth? For Hell is usually deserib- 
ed, by our Calvinistic brethren, as a bottomless pit. 
That the author of this beautiful and sublime poem 
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did. not use the word Sheol as referring to Hell, is 
evident from chap. xiv. 13, where Job is represented 
as praying that God would remove his displeasure 
from him, that he would manifest his compassion 
towards him, and that he would restore him to his 
former health and prosperity: “ O! that thou 
wouldst conceal me in Sheol ;” not in Hell, most 
assuredly, nor, indeed, from what follows, in any 
state of consciousness beyond the grave, but im some 
place of retired security: ‘‘O! that thou wouldst pre- 
serve me in secret, until thine anger be subsided ; 
that thou wouldst appoint me a set time,” when I 
shall recover from this most irritating and loathsome 


disease, “‘ and remember me.” 

In chap. xvii. Job is represented as appealing to 
God from the harsh and unjust opinion of his own 
friends, who came with the professed intention of 
consoling him under his great losses, afflictions, 
and privations. He says, that they have left him 
nothing to hope for, nothing to wish for, or desire, 
but death and the grave: these were now become 
the objects of his affections, ver. 11; “* My days are 
past, my purposes are broken off;” “ the severe suf- 
ferings I am enduring convert night into day, and 
render the light short in comparison with the dark- 
ness,” ver. 12. “I have no hope: Sheol is my 
house: I have made my bed in darkness,” ver. 13, 
not in Hell; for the flames which are described as 
arising from thence, must rather afford a redundancy 
of light than occasion a total darkness. “I have said 
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to corruption (nmw),”* i.e. to the grave, or Sheol, 
“thou art my father; to the worm, thou art my 
mother and my sister,” vers. 14, 15. We do not 
here find any reference to a state of consciousness 
after death: and what follows excludes any such 
idea being attached ‘to Sheol itself, much more must 
it exclude that of the Hell of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. ‘And where is now my hope? As for my 
hope, who shall see it? My hope descends with me 
to the bars of Sheol (osw 1), where we shall rest 
together in the dust.” Coverdale’s version is, “ All 
they have shall go down with me imto the pit,” 
Sheol, “and lie with me in the dust.” 

Zophar having shewn, in chap. xx., that the tri- 
umphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 


* In Job xxxili. 18, 24, 28, 30, our translators have rendered 
this word by the term pit, in reference to the grave. Psalms 
xciv. 13, cxix. 85; and Job xxxili. 22, it is translated in the 
common version, grave. Van der Hooght considers it as referring 
to Sheol. Broughton reads, “‘ To the pit I cry, O Father !” 

+ The bars or gates of Sheol evidently refer to the great 
variety of chambers that were made in those magnificent repo- 
sitories of the dead, which were appropriated to the interment of 
men of rank and their families and connexions. ‘These chambers 
branched out one from the other, as we shall have occasion to see 
in the next Lecture; for Ezekiel, in describing Jerusalem under 
the emblem of a vine, says, chap. xvii. 6, that she brought forth 
(o*42) branches ; and, in chap. xix. 14, of a fire having gone out 
of a rod of her (#12) branches : and Hosea xi. 6, the sword was 
to consume (12) her branches; and which is applied, in Job 
xli. 4, to the limbs of the body. 
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hypocrite but for a moment, Job expresses his wish 
to be heard in reply, and remarks, that, though his 
sorrows were many and his calamities unparalleled, 
yet such afflictions were no criterion of a man’s 
being righteous or wicked :" since the wicked very 
frequently prosper to so great a degree as to be 
led to forget that God is the giver of all they en- 
_ joy; their children are numerous and happy ; their 
flocks are large and flourishing; they pass their lives 
in wealth, with all its luxuries and vices, “and in a 
moment go down to Sheol (ch. xxi. 13,14); there- 
fore, they say unto God, Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” Sheol, in this 
passage, could not convey any other meaning than 
the Grave; and this is the interpretation given of 
it im the common version. 

Job, in chap. xxiv., represents the plunderer, the 
murderer, the oppressor, and the wicked of all kinds 
and degrees, as dying like other men; whereas, in 
justice, he thought they ought not to live out the 
usual period of human life, but, in the very prime of 
it, should descend to the grave. “ Drought and heat 
consume the snow-waters, so should Sheol (ver. 19) 
those who haye sinned.” Our translators rightly 
judged that the word in this place could refer only 
to the grave, since it speaks of consuming those 
who have sinned; and the grave is not a place 
of consciousness. They have scarcely been con- 
sistent in omitting this opportunity of rendering 
Sheol, by Hell, since the subjects of consumption or 
swallowing up, were sinners. This circumstance, 
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no doubt, induced Coverdale and the translators of 
the Douay version to use the term Hell, instead of 
Grave, on this occasion. 

~ In the following chapter (xxv.) Bildad defends the 
sovereignty of God, and inquires, ver. 4, “‘ How can 
man be justified with God?” Job (in chap. xxvi.) 
reproves Bildad for not having adequately illustrated 
his subject, and sarcastically asks him, (ver. 2,) “To 
whom hast thou been giving counsel? To him who 
is without knowledge!’ Or, dost thou instruct him 
who imparteth wisdom? Whom hast thou been 
haranguing ; and whose spirit hath inspired thee ? 
Were I to attempt to expatiate on the power of 
God, I should speak of those mighty dead, who, on 
account of their tyranny and their wickedness, were 
destroyed under the waters, when Sheol uncovered 
itself to receive them, and when no shelter from de- 
struction could be found for them.” He then goes 
on eloquently to describe the vast works of divine 
power and wisdom with which they were sur- 
rounded, and which were the objects of their senses. 
Our translators having here rendered Sheol, by Hell, 
appears to have mduced some persons to imagine 
that Job intended to fix its situation, by intimating 
that it was in the bowels of the earth, under the 
great abyss, and that the wicked are there in a state 
of suffering. Let it be recollected that Sheol, m no 
instance hitherto examined, admits of the interpre- 
tation of a state of consciousness, much less of Hell, 
im the sense of the Assembly’s catechism; and that 
the mighty dead, who are supposed to have instantly 
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sunk into Hell, were destroyed upon the land, by 
the overflowing of the waters, or the flood. (Ch. 
xxi. 16.) Though they were under the waters, they 
were not under the earth, nor, of course, in its 
bowels. Unstable, indeed, is the foundation of Hell, 
when attempted to be erected on Sheol; and frail 
must be the structure that is built with such ma- 


terials. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


Psaum xvi. 10: 


For THOU WILT NOT LEAVE MY SOUL IN HELL; NEITHER WILT 
THOU SUFFER THINE HOLY ONE TO SEE CORRUPTION. 


Ir Sheol, the word here rendered Hell in the com- 
mon version, but Grave by the Geneva version, 
Purver and Street, were a term that necessarily im- 
plied a state of consciousness. beyond the grave, 
either of reward or punishment, it is natural to 
suppose that it would have been used on the death . 
of Abraham ; this, however, is not the case; it is 
only said of him, “ that he was gathered,” or united, 
“to his people.” The same mode of expression is 
adopted in relating the deaths of Ishmael, Isaac, and 
Jacob. If Sheol had implied a state of happiness 
immediately after death, would not the term have 
been employed with respect to Moses and Aaron, of 
whom we only find it recorded, that they were 
gathered to their people? David is another instance 
to whom such a term, if it had existed, would have 
been applied; but of him it is merely said, that “ he 
slept with his fathers.” (1 Kings ii. 10.) This 


certainly does not mean a state of consciousness in 
y 
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nor beyond Sheol. ‘The expressions of sleeping, or 
being buried, with their fathers, were indifferently — 
used after that time: it is said of Asa, (1 Kings xiv. 
31,) that he was buried with his fathers; and, (chap. 
xv. 24,) that he slept with his fathers:. they con- 
tinued to be thus used till the time of the Babylonian 
captivity. 

Having ascertained that Sheol did not imply, for 
the first three thousand years of the world, any state 
of consciousness after death, much less of rewards 
or punishments, we shall proceed to investigate its 
meaning during the four succeeding centuries, when 
the Jews were carried captive to Babylon. In their 
captivity they acquired other ideas and opinions ;- 
they adopted other habits and practices than those 
which were inculeated in their Scriptures; which 
were nearly forgotten by some, and lost to the great 
majority of them. Those Scriptures were chiefly 
written before this long captivity; except Ezekiel, 
which was written at its commencement in Baby- 
lon; the historical records of those useful and emi- 
nent men, Ezra and Nehemiah, and the books of 
Haggai and Malachi, who were contemporary with 
them: their compositions are very inferior to those 
of their predecessors ; and Bishop Lowth considers 
that the Hebrew poetry was in a declining state 
from the time of the Babylonish captivity. To these 
writings may be added the first eight chapters of the 
book of Zechariah, Archbishop Newcome considers 
the language of the last six chapters to be more 
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adorned and more poetic than that of the others. 
He supposes the circumstances which are alluded 
to in them to be quite inapplicable to the time of 
Zechariah, and to refer to an earlier date than that 
of Jeremiah. 

The first time, according to the order of the. 
Psalms, that Sheol is used by David, will be found 
in the sixth psalm and the fifth verse. Dr. Geddes 
says, that. this psalm must have been composed in 
some severe affliction, both of body and mind ; and 
that it is the first of those psalms called penitential. 
The Psalmist appears to have been reduced to the 
greatest possible degree of distress, and speaks of 
himself (vers. 3 and 8) as wasted and worn out with 
sorrow and with pain. “ How long,” he exclaims, 
“ O Lord! wilt thou delay to help? Pity me, save 
me for thy goodness’ sake! for there is no remem- 
brance of thee in death; who, in Sheol, shall give 
thee thanks, or sing thy praises >” Had David con- 
sidered Sheol as the future residence of the righte- 
ous, he would not have so emphatically asked this 
question ; nor would he have said that in death there 
was no remembrance of Jehovah; since, agreeably 
to the notion of those who suppose Sheol to be the 
place of residence for the dead in a state of consci- 
ousness, the spirit of man is considered to go thither 
as soon as his last breath is drawn. Our translators. 
in common with all the believers of the eternity of 
Hell torments, supposing very justly that there could 
be no occasion, under such circumstances, for giving 
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of thanks or singing praises for being sent thither, 
have rendered the words, “ in the grave, who shall 
give thee thanks >” 

Psalm ix. 17, which follows in order, -has vacate 
been fully considered.* The text next presents itself 
to our attention ; for “ Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in Sheol; neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruption.” ‘The word nnw, here rendered cor- 
ruption, is of very frequent occurrence in different 
parts of the Old Testament Scriptures, in the sense 
of destroying, spoiling, perverting, and corrupting. 
It is twice rendered by ditch; once by grave; and 
more than twenty times by pit: it would be better 
to read it pit in the text, as follows: “ Thou wilt 
not-~ abandon my life: to the grave, nor suffer thy 
pious one to see the pit ;”¢ i. e. David would not be 
summoned to quit this life for the present, but would 
have it mercifully preserved to him for some years. 
This and other verses are quoted by the apostle 
Peter, when, after having received, with the other 
apostles and disciples, those supernatural gifts which 
had been promised by Jesus, previously to his as- 
cension, they were under the necessity of defending 
themselves against the accusation of being filled with 
new wine. The vindication is recorded in Acts ii. 
14, and following verses. Peter, who speaks in the 
name of all, first refers his audience to the prophet 
Joel, chap 11. 28, 29, as illustrative of what. they 
hen witnessed, not as the fulfilment of a pro- 


* See pp. 440—447, + Geddes. t See p. 468, note *. 
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phecy; for, if you read. the whole of the second 
chapter attentively, without any previous bias, you 
will find that great distress, calamity, and devasta- 
tion, to the Jews, were foretold by the Prophet; and 
that, after these severe punishments had accomplish- 
ed the correction and reformation which they were 
intended and calculated to produce, then much 
brighter prospects would open upon those who 
should survive, and who should remain faithful to 
Jehovah. I cannot here discover the slightest allu- 
sion to any one of the occurrences of the day of 
Pentecost. Neither can the quotation from this ~ 
beautiful Psalm, of which the text is a part, be the 
fulfilment of any prophecy, since this psalm is not a 
prophetic one; nor can I see in what point of view 
David can be considered as a prophet, except in the 
character of a poet, and prophets were usually poets. 
Indeed the apostle Paul, when quoting the Cretan 
poet, Epimenides, calls him a prophet; see Titus 
1.12. The apostle Peter, desirous of directing the 
attention of his hearers to the death and resurrection 
of Jesus, adduces this passage as being quite appli- 
cable to what he was about to advance. This quo- 
tation of Peter, as we now read it, is taken from 
the Septuagint version of the Psalms, and which, in 
this instance, is not an accurate representation of the 
Hebrew passage in the psalm itself. It is conjectured 
that it must have been very early made conformable to 
the Septuagint, as there are no immediate traces of it 
to be discovered ; and it cannot be supposed that the 
apostle would quote an inaccurate version of the 
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language of David. If you read the whole psalm, 
even with common attention, you will find that 
David makes no reference to any other person than 
to himself. He begins with declaring his entire 
dependence upon God ; he then manifests his abhor- 
rence of all idolatrous worship: after this, he grate- 
fully acknowledges the great goodness and kindness 
of God towards him: he concludes with expressing 
his firm persuasion that he should still continue to 
enjoy the highest state of prosperity under. the 
Divine protection during the remaining part of his 
life. 

The next Psalm in which we find the term Sheol 
is the eighteenth, which is nearly the same with 
2 Sam. xxii., where in the first verse, it is said, “ And 
David spake unto the Lord the words of this song, in 
the day that the Lord had delivered him out of the 
hands of all his enemies, and out of the hand of 
Saul.” The subject, then, is thanksgiving on ac- 
count of the powerful protection he had experienced, 
the deliverance which had been granted to him, and 
manifold other blessings. In vers. 3—5, of both, 
the Psalmist says, ‘ I will call on the Lord who is 
worthy to be praised: so shall I be saved from mine 
enemies. When the waves of death compassed me 
about, the floods of ungodly men made me afraid ; 
the sorrows of Sheol compassed me about, the snares 
of death prevented me.” ‘The Geneva version and 
_ Purver, both read Grave, instead of Hell. The whole 

language evidently refers to the difficulties with which 
David had to encounter; the narrow and frequent 
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escapes from death which God had accomplished for 
him from Saul and others; and the distressing and 
hazardous situations from which he had _ been extri- 
cated. Is it possible that the pains or sorrows of 
what is generally understood by the term Hell, could - 
be one of these? But he had more than once, he 
had often, been in circumstances which endangered 
his life; and which led him to:apprehend that death 
and the grave would soon be the consequence. 
Hence Mr. Street translates this verse, “The cords 
of the grave did surround: me, and the snares of death 
prevented me ;” i. e. were laid for me. Sheol, then, 
it is evident, cannot in this passage refer to a future 
state of rewards or punishments. It can mean 
nothing more than that the “ snares of death” had 
been laid for David by his enemies, and so narrowly 
had he escaped from them, that in his beautifully 
poetic language, he describes it as having been nearly 
encircled by the cords or bands, with which bodies 
were usually bound, before they were placed in 
Sheol. | | 
In the poetical language of Scripture, afflictions, 
sorrows, trials, and dangers, are described under the 
metaphors of floods, waves, storms, and tempests. In 
the passage we are now considering, we have the 
waves of death, the floods of ungodly men, the cords 
or bands of Sheol, and the snares of death. In 
addition to these metaphorical expressions we have 
frequent allusions in the Hebrew Scriptures, to nets, 
gins, concealed, pits, and stratagems of various kinds 
evidently employed as instruments of death by the 
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Jews and their Heathen neighbours in their wars 
with each other. We cannot ascertain the peculiar 
construction of these nets, gins, snares, and pits. 
One of the stratagems mentioned by David, (7"}) is 
called a horrible pit, or a pit of misery, Psa. xl. 2. 
There is another, 132, which appears to have been 
most destructive by closing upon the objects intended 
to be ensnared, the moment they were in it. The 
unknown author of the sixty-ninth Psalm thus prays, 
im the fifteenth verse: “ Let not the pit shut her 
mouth upon me.” David also refers to the same 
engine of destruction, in the fifty-fifth Psalm, which 
appears to have been written during the rebellion of 
Abshalom, where (ver. 23) he expresses: his conti- 
dence that God would support and protect the righ- 
teous, those who adhered to him; but that the 
wicked, his enemies, who were bloody and deceitful 
men, should be hastened to the pit of destruction, 
and not live half their days.* David, Psalm exl. 


* The Vale of Siddim, now the Salt Sea, is said to have been 
full of similar pits, which in Gen. xiv. 10 are called slime, rather 
bitumenous pits ; the word is repeated in the Hebrew to indicate 
the great quantity of them. Here we have an account of a battle 
being fought between four kings and their troops, and five kings 
and their troops, who were residents in the neighbourhood. 
Cherdalaomer, to whom the five kings had been tributary, but 
had revolted, and his three allies were the conquerors. Their 
opponents appear to have been chiefly destroyed in these pits ; 
those who escaped, fled to the mountains. They were, doubtless, 
concealed pits ; otherwise those who lived near them would have 
been on their guard against them. It has also a destructive 
meaning in Proy, xxiii, 27. 
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10, refers to another peculiar and destructive kind of 
stratagem, when he wishes that his vindictive and 
relentless enemies might have burning coals fall 
upon them, that they might be cast into the fire, 
nivenna, Into deep pits, that they rise not again. In 
the fifth verse of this Psalm other snares are alluded 
to: “The proud have laid a snare for me and cords; 
they have spread a net for me by the way-side ; they 
have set gins for me.” Jeremiah (Lamen. iv. 20) 
and Ezekiel (chap. xix. 4) have referred to concealed 
pits under the term shacath, which in the text is 
rendered corruption, and which David has subjoined — 
to the stratagem to which he alludes in Psalm lv. 
23, to express its destructive nature. The prophet 
Isaiah alludes to a still different kind of stratagem, 
chap. xxiv. 17, 18. Terror, nna:, and the pit, and 
the snare are upon thee, O inhabitant of ‘the earth ! 
And it shall come to pass that he who fleeth from 
the noise of the terror shall fall into the pit, and he 
that cometh out of the midst of the pit, shall be 
taken in the snare.”* Hence we learn that’ the 


* These images are taken from the different methods of hunting 
and taking wild beasts which were anciently in use. The terror 
was a line strung with feathers of all colours, which fluttering in . 
the air, scared and frightened the beasts into the toils, or into 
the pit which was prepared for them. The pit, or pit-fall, was dug 
deep in the ground, and-covered over with green boughs, turf, 
&c., in order to deceive them, that they might fall into it una- 
wares. The snare, or toils, a series of nets, inclosing at first a 
great space of ground in which the wild beasts were known to be ; 
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expressions—sorrows, pains, waves, floods, and. fears, 
in connexion with death, have a reference to. the 
gins, the snares, the nets, and the pits employed as 
means of destruction by the nations of remote ages. in 
their warfare with each other; and some of them, 
perhaps, to the different modes employed by ancient 
hunters in securing wild animals. Sheol is three 
times rendered Pit, Numb. xvi. 30, 33; and Job 
xvii. 16, in the sense of the Grave ; but when any of 
these expressions are combined with it, or with any 
of the nine different terms rendered pit in the com- 
mon version, they can have no reference to a state 
of consciousness of any kind after death... Indeed the 
prophet Isaiah is express on this point, chap. xxxviii. 
18: “For Sheol. cannot praise thee ; death cannot 
celebrate. thee;, they that go down into the” horrible 
“ pit,” or the pit of misery, ‘“ cannot hope. for thy 
truth.” : | rise 
The thirtieth Psalm is entitled by Mr. Street, 
“« An Ode on taking Possession of the House built for 
David.” In the first verse the Psalmist praises God 
for having established, him in his kingdom, and that 
his numerous foes had. not been permitted to triumph 
over him. * I will extol thee, O Jehovah! because 
thou hast raised me up, because thou hast not made 
my foes to triumph. over me.”* The second verse 


and then drawn in by degress into a narrower compass, till they 

were at last closely shut up and entangled in them. See Lowth 

in loc. | 
* Street's translation, | 


bo 
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informs us that, under his trials and calamities, 
he prayed to-God: “O Jehovah, my God! I cried 
unto thee, and thou hast. healed me,” thou hast 
restored me to health, or delivered me from my sor- 
rows and troubles, from the toils and difficulties with 
which I was surrounded. Ver. 3: “QO Lord! thou 
hast brought ‘up,” or brought back, “my life from 
Sheol,” and not, surely, what is termed the soul from 
the ‘Calvinistic Hell. David could not have been 
there; for‘he says that it was God who had kept him 
alive, ‘that he should not go down to the pit.” The 
pit and Sheol, then, are used synonymously ; indeed, 
the word here rendered’ pit ‘is frequently employed 
to signify the grave.* All that David’s language 
implies, when divested of its poetic dress, is, that he 
had: often‘been at the very gates of death; but the 
power and the goodness of God had hitherto pre- 
served him, and established him on the throne. — 

Bishop Patrick supposes that the next Psalm -was 
_ composed by David soon after his escape from the 
very great danger he was in of being taken ‘and 
destroyed by Saul in the wilderness’ of Maon ; 
situate in the southern part of the tribe of Jwdoh, 
Mr. Street considers it to be a psalm of thanksgiving, 
in which the Psalmist repeats the prayer that he had 
made in the time of his distress, and afterwards ex- 
presses gratitude to Jehovah, for having heard his. 
supplication and preserved him. A part of this 


* Vide Roberts. Thesau., and Taylor’s:Concord, 13. 
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prayer is as! follows: “ Make thy countenance. to 
shine upon ‘thy: servant; save me for thy mercy’s 
sake. Let:me not be put to confusion, O Jehovah! 
for I have ‘called upon: thee ; let the ungodly,” i. e. 
his enemies, “be put to confusion, let them be silent 
in Sheol. David had: no wish to send Saul and his 
attendants to Hell, nor to consign them to its eternal 
torments, though he considered him and them to. be 
_among the ungodly. It was not for this he prayed, 
but that God would send confusion in the midst of 
them, and that, mstead of continually harassing and | 
persecuting him, they might be sent to Sheol, where 
they would all be: silent as well as inactive: these 
qualities, however, are not considered to be the 
characteristics of Hell. To be silent’ as the grave, is 
a proverbial expression.: Sheol, therefore, cannot im 
this passage be considered as referring to any state 
of punishment or reward: after death. 

Psalm xlix. 14,.15.. Commentators and cae 
are unable to ascertain: the time when this beautiful 
and philosophicalode was composed, and. appear to 
be much at: a loss: to know to whom it ought to be 
attributed :' Dr. Geddes is inclined to assign it to the 
author of the book of Ecclesiastes. The poet, after 
pointing out the inutility of amassing wealth, pro- 
ceeds to’ state, that all descriptions. and classes of 
men perish alike: this does not indicate their going 
into-a. state of consciousness. He says further, that 
on earth: men are called by their titles, and then 
adds, that “aman in honour, without understanding, 
resembleth the beasts; they are both alike!” Likea 
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flock they shall be placed in Sheol! Their shepherd 
shall be death! Death, I believe, is not the constant 
attendant of what are termed “ the damned in Hell.” 
“ Early they shall go: down to Sheol, there to be 
confined till they rot.” This Sheol cannot be Hell ; 
for men are not sent thither to rot, but to be care- 
fully preserved for an eternity of torments. ‘“ But my 
life,” adds the Psalmist, “God will redeem, and snatch 
me from the power of Sheol.” That the author 
does not intend in any part of this passage to refer to 
a state of consciousness, either of reward or punish- 
ment, appears from what follows, where he desires 
his readers “not to envy those who have hoarded up | 
riches, nor because a man may be the glory of his 
house, since at: his death he shall carry nought away, 
nor shall his glory go down after him. Although in 
his life he deemed himself happy, and was praised while 


he was in prosperity, yet he must go to the generation __ 


of his fathers, who shall never again see the light.”* 
The fifty-fifth Psalm is generally ascribed to Da- 
vid, and supposed to have been composed by him 
during the rebellion of his son Abshalom, who, after 
having deliberately murdered his brother, was banish- 
ed from his father’s court. That father, however, spee- __ 
dily relented, and recalled him from his banishment. 
The return which this ungrateful son soon made for | 
this paternal partiality and fondness was not merely 
to swerve from the affection, duty, and submission, 
which he owed to his father, particularly on account 


# See Geddes’ translation. 
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of his late lenient conduct to the murderer of another 
son, but to entice his fellow-subjects from their alle- 
giance to that king whom they had elected to reign 
over them, and to rebel against the lawful autho- 
rity of his sovereign and his parent. When he had 
collected a sufficient number of adherents, he con- 
sulted, on the nature of their future operations, with 
Ahitophel, who at that time stood so high in the 
public estimation, as to have his advice considered 
in the light of an oracle. David (ver. 10) prays 
that God ‘would confound their counsels. In ver. 
13, he feelingly reproaches Ahitophel and other 
friends, if not near relatives, who had thus _basely 
betrayed ‘him; and then (ver. 15) he prays that 
sudden death may seize on them, that they may go 
down alive to Sheol; i. e. that they may die a 
sudden and violent death, and not go in peace to the 
grave. This, indeed, appears to have been the case 
with two of the most prominent persons in ‘this 
rebellion, Abshalom and Ahitophel. Abshalom, 
after the total defeat of his army, fled into the forest 
of Ephraim, ‘where, passing swiftly under an oak, 
his long, thick hair became entangled among the 
lower boughs, and his mule going on he was left 
suspended to the tree. Joab was soon informed 
of this circumstance ; he instantly went and pierced 
him through the heart. Ahitophel, finding his. 
advice neglected, aware of what must be the result 
of the steps which had been taken, and dreading the 
resentment of David, when he should return, went to 
his house in the country, and hung himself. The 
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Geneva version and Mr. Street, with others, render 
Sheol, in ver. 15, by grave. David had too much 
affection, I would rather say fondness, for Abshalom, 
to wish him to be sent to the eternal torments of. the 
Hell of Calvinism, had he even ever heard‘of them. 
Being driven from his capital by this. unnatural 
rebellion, in. the anguish of lis mind. he expressed a 
hope that its principals might» speedily: come to a 
premature death in the battle which was about:to be 
fought, that they might be safely Jodged in Sheol, 
not in Hell, but in some repository of the dead, in 
order that he might be able to return to J erustlem; . 
and peaceably resume his government. . 
Psalm Ixxxvi. 13, in the common version we read; 
“ For great is thy mercy toward me, and, thou hast 
delivered my soul from the lowest Hell.” «Mr. Street 
reads, the deep grave. It could not be the: Hell of 
_ the» Assembly’s Catechism, since. David’ could, not 
have been there, and returned: to rule over the: king- 
doms of Judath and. Israel’;, but his life, which the | 
word rendered soul. signifies, had’ been frequently. 
rescued from immediate death; and the Divine pro- 
tection had often afforded him the narrowest. eseapes 
from the grave; so imminent had been his.dangers, — 
that poetry: itself could scarcely exaggerate them, in 
representing him as having been exposed. to Slee 
destructive death, and to the deepest grave. 

- The author of the eighty-eighth Psalm, or a Stage 
ment, as some: suppose, whoever he was, whether 
Hezekiah or Uzziah, evidently. writes under the im 
pression of the most overwhelming grief and: sorrow, 
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calamity and distress. “ O’ Jehovah! 'God of my 
salvation! I cry in the day, I complain in the night 
before thee; let my: prayer corhe unto thy presences 
incline thine ear to: my calling ; for my life hath lad 
abundance of calamities, and: they: reduce my life to 
Sheol ;” not the Hell‘ of our Calvinistic brethren;, as 
will appear from what follows. . “I,am, accounted, as 
one of those that are gone down to'the pit,” 1, e. the 
grave ; “I am becoméas a'man tliat has no strengths 
like the dead I am esteemed, like the slain, sleepmg 
in the sepulchre, whom thou rememberest no more; 
and who are cut off from thy protection! In.a deep 
piti thou hast placed: me, in a darki and deep abyss!’* 
Vers,|1—7. ‘Phe author ‘could: not. mean to convey; 
by’ the term: Sheol, any: allusion to,reward. or punish- 
ment beyond the. grave, mucli less to. the’ eternal 
torments of the Calvinistic. Hell, as taught in’ the 
Assembly’s Catechism. The language used) is; in+ 
deed, in direct; opposition to Sheol being a state of 
consciousness. | 
The following psalm is generally, considered’ to 
have been composed by Hezekiah, some tine during 
his; dangerous sickness, which was soon after. the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army, while besieging 
Jerusalem. In ver. 48, the king; if it’ be Hezekiah, 
calls’ upon God. to spare his life, by the recollection 
that the longest period of human: life was. short: 
“Remember, how short. my. duration!” He then 
expatiates: on, the: vanity of human life; “ For what 


* See Street’s translation, and: Geddes. 
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an empty show hast thou created all men !:) What 
living ‘man so great as shall not:see death? Who 
may rescue his hands from the hand of Sheol ?”* 
—in all the versions, I believe, rendered grave, as 
having no reference to any thing beyond: it, except 
Archbishop Cranmer’s, which is what is used’ in the 
book of Common Prayer. . SL i, 

Psalm cxvi. Some’ suppose | ‘this cited to ‘have 
been written by Hezekiah, after his recovery from 
his sickness: others, that it was composed by David, 
after his deliverance from the rebellion ‘of ‘his son 
Abshalom, by the destruction of his army “and his’ 
own untimely death : and’ others by Ezra, after the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian. captivity. 
As a whole, it appears to be most suitable to the 
circumstances of Hezekiah. The king begins by 
professions of gratitude to God, who had’ merci-— 
fully: heard ‘his supplications im the hour of sickness 
and of danger: “I dearly love Jehovah, who hath 
heard my supplication. Since He. to me hath 
inclined ‘his ear, Hr I will invoke all my ‘days.” 
Vers. 1,2. He then recurs to the imminent dangers — 
from which Jehovah had preserved his life, verses — 
3,4: “ The snares of death had encompassed me} 
enclosed me had the toils of Sheol: distress and 
anguish I experienced; when I thus mocked the — 
name of Jehovah: ‘ Jehovah! preserve my’ life! ”-- 
Mr. Street thus translates ver: 3: “ The cords of 
death did surround me, and the nets of the grave” 


* Geddes’ translation. + See Ibid. 
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(Sheol) “ had caught me: I did feel distress and’ 
anguish.” He justly thought that the Psalmist, 
whoever he was, did not mean to say that he had: 
been. dead, and so near the borders of Hell as to . 
begin to feel its pains and torments. On the con- 
trary we find, that he had called upon God in the 
hour of calamity and affliction to deliver him, and 
that. God had afforded him deliverance. 

Psalm cxxxix. contains a beautifully sublime sent 
highly poetic description of the omniscience and omni- 
presence of Jehovah. In the seventh verse the Psalm- 
ist exclaims, ‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit; or 
whither shall I fiee from thy presence? If I ascend 
to heaven, there thou art; if I make my bed in 
Sheol, behold, there thou art ;”. which Mr. Street 
thus renders: “ If I climb: the heavens, there thou 
art; if I make a bed of the grave, lo, thou art pre- 
sent!” The grave is, no doubt, a more corresponding | 
version of Sheol than Hell; for the Psalmist is des- 
cribing the benevolent presence of Jehovah, and it 
would never suggest itself to his mind, ‘that this was 
to be discovered in the eternity of torments. Besides, 
it would be impossible to make a bed in the Hell of 
Calvinism; but there were chambers in Sheol, in 
the repositories of the dead, where they are said to 
make, or to havea bed. ‘The poet, too, is contrasting 
the glorious light of heaven with the gloomy and 
impenetrable darkness of the grave, and not with 
everlasting punishment. 

Psalm. cxli. Mr. Peters conjectures. this Peal 
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to have been composed by David previously’ to: his 
escape from Saul, whose life-he had twice spared, 
although perfectly in his power ; but who still perse- 
cuted him, and sought. his: life; in consequence of 
which: he fled to. Achish, the king of Gath. As this 
king and his subjects were idolatrous Philistines, he 
prays that he might be preserved faithful to God and 
to his laws, and that his prayer may be ever against 
their wickedness, saying, “ May their judges be 
overthrown on the edge of a rock, that they may 
hearken to the words of Jehovah, for they are sweet ! 
Like a thmg cut in pieces and broken on the ground, 
let their bones be scattered,” not at the mouth of 
Hell, certainly, but’ “at the mouth of the grave,’* 
Sheol. .Vers. 6, 7. Ainsworth and the Douay 
version read Hell; that of the Common Prayer and 
Coverdale, Pit ; and the common: version, Graves 
David then prays that,.as long as he continued to 
place his confidence in Jehovah, he would not reject 
him. Ver. 9. “Keep me from the trap: they have 
laid for me, and from the snares of the workers: of 
iniquity,” 1. e. his enemies. “ Let the: impious’ fall 
into their own toils ;. as for me let me: still pass oni” 
Mr. Peters considers the Psalmist, as contrasting in 
verses 6: and 7, the conduct of Saul and his: other 
persecutors with his own: the one: mild and. gentle; 
while that of his implacable enemies was relentless 
and merciless; for great numbers of David's best 


7) 


* Street’s translation. + Thid) » 
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friends were scattered by the command. of Saul, and 


hewn in pieces in his presence, just: as men cut or 
chop a piece of .wood. . The: explanation of .the 
whole psalmis ingenious and plausible. . Mr. Peter's 
considers: that it is Saul who is referred to in ver. 7, 
and not Sheol. The letters of both words are in He- 
brew the same.* 

Solomon, I believe, is generally considered to have 
been the collector of the Proverbs which pass under 
the sanction of his name; to have been the»writer 
of the book of Ecclesiastes ; and the author of that 
beautiful Epithalamium, or wedding song, called, 
_ ©The, Song of Solomon ;” 
many commentators strive hard to find a mystical 
sense, and mystical enough it certainly is, such..as 
would astound its author could he be made acquamted 
with it.. Iopen the book, and take the first verse 
that presents itself, and read as follows: “ Thou 
hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse, thou 
hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, with 
one chain of thy neck.”..What connexion between 
Christ and. his disciples, or what is usually designated 
his church, can. a man of common sense discover in 
this verse? Yet we. find. that the author of the 
contents of the chapter, and of the head-lines, 
superscribes it “ Christ’s love to his church.” . If 
Solomon be acknowledged as the compiler of the 


in every verse of which 


_ * See Peters’ Crit. Dissert. on the book of Job, pp. 334, &c. 
8vo, ed. ‘ 
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Proverbs, and the author of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
he acquaints us in the latter book, in what sense he 
uses the term Sheol ; see chap. ix. 5, 10: “ For the 
living know that they shall die, but the dead know 
not any thing, neither have they any more a reward ; 
for the memory of them is forgotten.”. “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in Sheol, whither thou goest.” The writer of 
these verses evidently did not consider Sheol to be a 
state of consciousness, either of reward or punishment. 
Let us, however look at the book of Proverbs, lest it 
should be contended that both books were not written 
by the same person. Sheol occurs nine times in the 
Proverbs twice it is rendered Grave in the common 
version, and seven times Hell; with what propriety 
I shall leave you to judge when I have read the 
passages to you. Chap. i. 12, first presents itself, 
where we read in the common version, “ Let us 
swallow them up alive, as the grave,” Sheol, “and 
whole as those that go down to the pit.”. Dr. Bar- 
nard Hodgson, who has favoured the lovers of bib- 
lical literature with an excellent metrical translation 
of this book, thus renders the verse : 


« Let us swallow them up, as the tomb does the living, 
And the upright, as those who go down into the grave !” 


Chap. vil. 27, common version: “ Her house is 
the way to Hell,” Sheol, “ going down to the cham- 
bers of death.” Dr. Hodgson, whose authority, . 1 


a 
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imagine will be generally considered as_ perfectly 
unexceptionable, thus renders it : 
“ Her house is the way to the sepulchre, | 
It leadeth down to the chambers of death.” 
Chapter ix. 18,—common version: “ But he 
knoweth not that the dead are there, and that her 
guests are in the depths of Hell, ‘ Sheol. 


“ But he knoweth not that the men are ry : 
That in the depths of the grave are her guests.” 
Dr. Hopeson. 
Chapter XV. TT: common version : “ Hell,” Sheol, 
“and destruction are before the Lord ; hare much 
more, then, the hearts of the children of men!” 
Ver. 24: “The way of life i is above to the wise, that 
he may depart. from Hell” (Sheol) ** beneath.” 
** Death and the grave are manifest to the Lord ; 
How much more so are the hearts of the sons of men |’” 
“The path of life leadeth upward for the wise man ; 
That he ari turn his back on the pit.” 
Dr. Hopeson. 
The proverb contained in chap. xxiii. 13, 14, 
inculcates the utility of occasional parental correetion 
of some kind; but in the common version rather 
indicates too great a fondness in the parents of those 
days for the whip: “ Withhold not correction from 
the child ; for, if thou beatest him with a rod, he 
shall not die ; _ thou shalt beat him with a rod,* and 


* paw I think refers to bacculus, a stick, a baton ;. vide 
Roberts. Thesau, Ling. Sanct. ; and not to virga, a rod, whip: or 
scourge ; see Taylor's Concord. R.18,57, 7. The application of the 
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shalt deliver his soul from Hell,” Sheol, which could 
never be here intended to designate the Hell of the 
Assembly’s Catechism; since, I believe, there is no 
instance on record of any man, woman, or child, 
being so easily delivered from thence. All that the 
author of this aphorism meant to impress on the 
mind was, that, by a well-timed correction.of the 
faults and misconduct of children, they may be pre- 
served from acquiring those habits and pursuits which 
naturally lead. to premature or untimely ‘death, or 
perdition, as Dr. Hodgson renders it.. The last time 
in which Sheol is used in this book, is chapter 
xxx. 16, where our translators have rendered it by 
Grave ;_ but which the late learned Dr. Hunt, in 
his observations on the horseleech, in the preceding 
verse, calls “the place of departed souls ;”* with what 
justness you must determine, since we have seen that 
i no one instance has it yet. been employed to de- 
signate any state of consciousness after death. It is 
once used in the Song of Solomon, ch. viii. 6, which 


is thus rendered by Dr. Hodgson : hire. 


“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm ;_ 


rod, or whip, as a fundamental remedy for dulness, negligence, or: 
idleness, seems to be inverting the order of instruction ; nor. does. 
it appear to be the most judicious method of correction for mis- 
deeds of any kind. The ancients practised a more rational mode 
of punishment, by striking the soles of the feet with a stick; and 
net by flogging with a rod, whip, or scourge. 

* See Observations on several Passages in, the Book of 
Proverbs, by Dr. Hunt, late canon of Christchurch, &c, 
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For powerful as death is love, » ne) 
Merciless as the grave (Sheol) is aud. : ' 
The coals thereof are coals of fire, 1 the flame of God.” , 


"The common version also here reads Grave; but 
Coverdale, Cranmer, the Bishops’ Bible, and others, 
read Hell. ‘The first five verses, in the contents of 
the chapter, are entitled, “ The love of the church 'to 
Christ,” and verses 6, 7, “the vehemence of that 
love.” Such are the directions‘ which ‘the generality 
of readers receive, as of sufficient, if not of divine, 
authority to lead them to an adequate knowledge 
of what the respective authors intended should ‘be 
understood by their writings. | Alas! ‘what frequent 
blind Jeaders of the blind are these contents of the 
chapters, .and the head-lines at the 'top'of the page’ 
Yet the Bible ds ‘asserted to ‘be distributed without 
note or comment, which contains those I have al- 
ready mentioned, and such as follow: “ The divinity, 
humanity, and office of Jesus Christ ;” “ The de- 
‘scription of ‘the person of Christ ;” “The office of 
the Holy Ghost ;” “ The natural and mystical body” 
“The necessity of regeneration,” &c. &c. 
| The next instance in point of time in which we 
find Sheol, is Jonah n. 3, where the prophet says, 
that he prayed to°God out of the belly of Sheol, i. e. 
Hell, according to our translators ; but Grave, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Newcome. Jonah is speak- 
ing of his great deliverance by the kind providence 
of God, who, when he was nearly overwhelmed 
-and sinking in -a tempestuous sea, provided for his 
_eseape, from. a watery grave, by another ship, 
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whose crew seeing his danger, went to his relief, 
and rescued him when he was in the very jaws of 
death, “ from corruption,” nnw, shacath, the grave: 

he had risen on the waves and descended with them, 

he had been down to the bottoms of the mountains ; 
the earth, with her bars, was about him for ever. 
Ver. 6. While thus in the midst of the waves; 
now on the top of the mountain of the sea, and now 
at the bottom; from this bed of death, this belly 
of Sheol, he cried unto the Lord, who heard him, 
Ver. 2.. When taken from this perilous situation, 
he would, after all his exertions and fears, be naturally 
exhausted, and was most likely placed in the hold 
or bottom, of the vessel, where he continued in 
safety for three days and three nights, 1. e. until the 
storm subsided, which would probably be about 
thirty-six hours, one whole day, and part of two 
others, when he was safely landed by this vessel, 

whose distinguishing. name, mark, or head, was a 
whale.* Thus we have ships called after the name of 
fishes, Dolphin, the Nautulus, the Sea-horse, &c. 

At all events, Jonah could not mean to say, that he 
had been in the belly, or the bottom, of such a Hell 
as our Calvinistic brethren advocate ; nor, that from 
thence he prayed to God.  Jonah’s Hell consisted of 
salt water, waves running mountains high; not of fire 
and brimstone. It is related of Hercules, that Nep- 
tune sent a sea-dog against him, that the dog swal- 


lowed him, and that he remained in the dog’s. belly 


_ * See Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. cxliv. p. 103. 
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uninjured for three days. This, perhaps, is only 
another edition of the preservation of Jonah by the 
dag. In the same point of view we may consider the 
circumstance which is related of Arion, the musician 
and poet of Lesbos, who, in escaping from the mur- 
derous* hands of some mariners, jumped from the 
vessel where he was, upon the back of a dolphin 
that was close by it, which, having been charmed ay 
his music, carried him safe on shore. 
~ The prophet Amos, in chap. 1x. 2, is declaring the 
utter ruin and: desolation of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but says, ver. 1, “ He that fleeth of them shall not 
flee away, and he that escapeth of them shall not be 
delivered. Though they dig into Hell,” Sheol, “thence 
shall mine hand take them; though they climb up 
to heaven, thence will I bring them down.” In 
endeavouring to escape from a danger or a punish- 
ment) which is temporal in its nature, men would not 
deliberately flee to that which is eternal. What idea 
can we form of men’s digging into the Hell of the 
- Assembly’s Catechism? We can understand the 
prophet when he talks of digging into Sheol, or 
digging down to the Grave, as Newcome renders it. 
Heis not speaking of any thing future, or subsequent 
to death, therefore Sheol cannot here refer to any 
state of consciousness. He is merely representing 
the ruin and desolation of Israel to be so complete 
that no attempts to escape from the destruction 
which awaited them would be of any avail. 
~ In Hosea, chap. xiii. 14, we find the’ Prophet 
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foretelling the future national happiness of the Jews : 
«I will ransom,” deliver, “ them from the power of 
Sheol! I will redeem them from death! O death! 
I will be thy plagues!) O Sheol! I will be thy 
destruction!” The common version reads Grave, in 
both places, while Coverdale and some others have 
Hell. We have here an. opportunity of knowing 
the apostle, Paul’s interpretation of Sheol, since he 
has borrowed the idea expressed in this verse, and 
applied. it, not to.a removal from a. state of con- 
sciousness, but to a general resurrection from a state 
of death: “ O death! where is thy sting? O grave! - 
where is thy victory ?” 1 Cor, xv. 55, | 

_ Habakkuk does not follow in the order of time, but 
in his prophecy we find the only remaining instance: 
of the use of the term Sheol, among what are called 
the Minor Prophets. In chap. ii. 5, Habakkuk is 
pronouncing judgment on the king of the Chaldeans 
for his great. intemperance, his boundless ambition, 
and his insatiable thirst after conquest: ‘ Yea, also, 
because he transgresseth by wine, he is a proud man, 
neither keepeth at home, who enlargeth his desires 
as Sheol, and is as death, and cannot be satisfied, 
but gathereth unto him. all nations, and heapeth 
unto him all people.” . Newcome renders it by — 
““erave, and in this sense it is often used in con= 
junction with death. Death and the Grave are 
commonly said: to be insatiable; but Hell is never: 
employed in this sense. It is. proverbially said of 
Shéol, when used to signify the repository of: the 
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dead, that it is never satisfied; see Prov. xxx. 16. 
We cannot with any justness, therefore, in this 
place, interpret the term Sheol, as referring to a Hell 
of eternal torments, so strenuously enforced on their 
hearers by our Calvinistic brethren. 


| 
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Isaran y. 14: 


THEREFORE Her HATH ENLARGED HERSELF, AND OPENED HER - 
MOUTH WITHOUT MEASURE: AND THEIR GLORY, AND THEIR 
MULTITUDE, AND THEIR POMP, AND HE THAT REJOICETH, SHALL 


DESCEND INTO IT. * 


Tus chapter may be considered as insulated, un- 
- connected with that which precedes or follows it. 
It is entitled by some, “ a love-song touching his 
vineyard ;” by others, “a mournful song relating to 
his vineyard :” Bishop Lowth reads, ‘“ the song of 
love concerning his vineyard.” 'The Prophet begins 
with a beautiful allegory of a vineyard, which was 
most advantageously situated for the production of 
the choicest grapes. This is strongly expressed in 
the marginal reading; “ the horn of the son of oil,” 
intimating that the situation was-a distinguished one, 
and highly favourable to fecundity. The Lord of 
the vineyard then states what very great care and 
attention had been paid to it; and that neither exer- 
tion nor expense had been spared to render it fertile. 
Notwithstanding all this extraordinary cultivation, he 


was much disappointed, since it. brought fort ny 


wild grapes. He appeals to the inhabitants of J ida ° 


and Jerusalem, whether he should not be justified in 
destroying its fences,’ and exposing it’ to’ depredation 
and ruin. He then acquaints them with his deter= 
mination to expose his vineyard, by removing’ all its 
protections and privileges, and depriving’ it of all 
further attention and cultivation, leaving it to i 
desolation and ravages of wild beasts. 


The seventh verse explains -who constituted: das 


highly-cultivated vineyard : 


“ Verily, the vineyard of Jehovah, God of hosts, is the 
house of Israel ; 
. And the men of J itdiah the plant of his ddlichia 
And he looked for judgment, but behold tyranny ; 


And: for righteousness, but behold the ¢ry of the 


oppressed.” 
Lowru.- 


The Prophet ae thus dropped the allegory, he 


proceeds explicitly to condemn them for their re- 


spective wicked practices: ‘their’ covetousness; their. 
intemperance, their profanity, their riotous’ mirth, 


their cupidity, and their injustice and oppression. 
He then denounces those’ judgments’ which would 
necessarily result from sucha want of attention’ to 
‘the means and advantages for improvement, whicl» 
they had not merely’ neglected but abused: these 
judgments will all of them be found to be of a tem- 
poral nature. He begins with captivity and famine, 


with all the distress, pain, and grief, with all the de~ 
bility and languor; the horror and despair, that! con- 


Aa 


i 
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stantly attend them. And what are the consequences 
of famine?—Disease, of the most fatal kinds, and 
death ; death, in every frightful shape and under every 
terrific form, constantly and unsparingly attacking 
men of all ranks, of all classes, and of all ages.. In 
order to be ready to receive the multitudes which 
famine and its accompanying diseases were daily send- 
ing to the grave, the Prophet, in the text, represents 
Sheol, or the Grave, as having enlarged his appetite, 
as stretching open his mouth beyond measure, to in- 
gulph the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem ; 


« And down go her nobility, and her populace ; 
And her busy throng, and all that exult in her. 
And the mean man shall be bowed down, and the 
great men shall be brought low ; 
And the eyes of the haughty shall be humbled.’’ . 
LowTu. 
The metaphor of the grave opening its mouth is 
not uncommon even among our own writers. The 
. Prophet goes on to denounce on his countrymen, 
judgment after judgment: still they are unreclaimed. 
They are again and again corrected ; but correction 
proves useless. They are. attacked by a powerful 
foreign foe; they are defeated, subdued, conquered, 
and driven from their homes, leaving behind them a 
country which their iniquities had involved in the — 
utmost distress, misery, and desolation. Captivity 
in a foreign land closes the scene! The whole 
terminates in servitude to an idolatrous yoke! No 
ray of hope, no gleam of consolation, no self-approba- 
tion to solace and support them under these accu- 
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mulated miseries! : All is darkness and distress; arid 
even the light of heaven is obscured by the mental 
gloom which surrounds them! But here are no 
eternal torments! The benignant Lord of the vine 
yard judged these temporal ones sufficient! Here is 
no Calvinistic Hell. . It was not then even supposed 
to exist ; and on this’ point the Prophet was entirely 
ignorant. With him every iy here is tees 
renee future. | 
‘Isaiah makes use of tind term Sheol, niiie times: 
six of which it is translated Hell in’ the common 
version, and three by Grave. The first we have 
examined; the next to which I would reter you is 
in chap. xxviil., where the Prophet denounces de 
struction on Ephraim, or the Israelites, for their 
great pride and intemperance, by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria. The two tribes composing the kingdom 
of Judah are also severely threatened for their pro- 
faneness, their perverseness, excess, and self-security. 
The Prophet thus addresses the scoffers in Jerusa- 
lem: ‘“ Wherefore, hear the word of the Lord, ye 
scornful men, that rule this people which is in Jeru- 
salem. Because ye have said, We have apes a CO- 
venant with death ;* and ‘with Hell,” Sheol, 


* To be in covenant with, is a kind of proverbial expression 
to denote perfect security from evil and mischief of any sort: 
“«* And I will make a covenant for them with the beasts of the 
field, 
And with the fowls of heaven, and wih the er eeping things 
of the ground.”—Hosea xi. 18. 
That is, none of these shall hurt them. But Lucan, speaking of 
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ate at agreement,” as with death; “‘ when: the: over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not come 
unto us; for we have made. lies our refuge, and 
under falsehood we have hid ourselves.” Eliphaz 
tells Job, chap. v. 23, “ Thou shalt. be! in league,” 
or in covenant, “with the stones of the field, and 
the beasts, of the field shall be at peace with thee.” 
To be in covenant, therefore, appears to imply, a 
treaty of amity and friendship, so as to be secure 
from any attacks from those with whom we. have 
thus. formed an alliance. This covenant: 1s, said to. 
be made with death and the grave; not: with the 
Devil and his angels, who are considered as: being 
the original. possessors and. proprietors of Hell. The 
Prophet alludes only to temporal destruction ; the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, therefore, would not represent 


the Psylli, whose peculiar property it was to be unhurt by the 
bite of serpents, with which their country abounded, comes ‘still 
nearer to the expression of Isaiah in this place : 
~ Gens unica terras 
Incolit & seevo serpentium innoxia morsu 
Marmaride Psylli.* 
Pax illis cum morte data. est.” 


“* Of all who scorching Afric’s sun endure, 
None like the swarthy Psyllians are secure : 
With healing gifts and privileges grac’d, 
Well in the land of serpents were they plac’d : 
Truce with the dreadful tyrant death they have, 
And border safely on his realm, the grave.” — Rowe. 


See Lowrtn's Isaiah, note in loc. 


* See Denon’s Travels in Egypt, Vol. 1. pp. 191—193, ed. 4to.. 
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themselves as' having’ entered into a ‘covenant with fu: 
ture and eternal punishment. ‘That the punishments 
were temporal is evident from ver. 18: “ Your co- 
venant with ‘death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with Sheol shall not stand; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, then shall 
ye be trodden down before it.” It is also abun- 
dantly confirmed by what follows in the next four 
verses. 

In Hezekiah’s idl of thanksgiving; recorded in 
chap. xxxviii., we read, ver. 10; “In the cutting 
off of my days? or, when my days were just going 
to be cut off, “I said, I shall go to the gates of 
Sheol,” not to Hell, assuredly; since fifteen years 
are added to his life, on account of his humility, his 
penitence, his obedience, and his piety. Indeed, it 
is evident from ver. 18, that the king did not con- 
sider Sheol to be a state of consciousness, either of 
punishment or reward: “ Sheol cannot praise thee ; 
death cannot celebrate thee; they that go down: into 
the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the 
living, he shall. praise thee, as I do this day.” In 
the common version it is rendered Grave in both 
places, but Hell by Coverdale, Cranmer, and the 
Bishops’ Bible. » 

In chap. lvii.. the Prophet refers. to the Hest 
of those virtuous and righteous persons who, by 
death, were removed from the evil which awaited 
those who were unfaithful to God, neglectful of his 
ordinances, and disobedient to his commands. The 
righteous are to rest in their beds; 1. e. the graves; 
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which implies, that the Prophet did not consider 
that they went into any state of consciousness’ im- 
mediately after death. He then severely reproves 
the Jews for their frequent, abominable, and unna- 
tural idolatrous practices. They had, also, demean- 
ed and debased themselves by courting, through the 
medium of rich presents, the friendship and protee- 
tion of Heathen princes. Ver. 9: And thou wentest 
to the king with ointment, and didst increase thy 
perfume, and didst send thy messengers afar off, and 
didst debase thyself even unto Sheol:” i. e. instead 
of trusting in the power of Jehovah, and relying on 
his protection for safety, they had subjected them- 
selves to the lowest: possible degree of degradation, 
by making a covenant with the king of Egypt, 
forming an alliance with the king of Assyria, and 
courting the friendship of both, since they might be 
assured that these princes would ‘seek the first fa- 
vourable opportunity of utterly destroying them and 
bringing them to the grave. Such is, evidently, the 
meaning of the Prophet; he could make no refer- 
ence whatever to the Hell of Calvinism. ‘The pro- 
phet Hosea condemns Ephraim, the Israelites, for 
the same. practice, chap. xii. 1: “ Ephraim feedeth 
on wind, and followeth after the east wind: he daily 
increaseth lics and desolation: and they do make a 
covenant with the Assyrians, and oil is carried into 
Egypt ;” i. e. as a present.* i) 


at 


~ *- Maundrell says, that the Tarks keep up the ancient Oriental 
custom “referred to in 1 Sam. ix. 7. “ Jf we go,” says Saul, 
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- The prosopopeia, i. e. clothing with corporeal forms 
or enduing with speech inanimate things, is a fa- 
vourite figure among eastern writers,* and particu- 
larly with the poets: their vivid imaginations could 
easily represent the dead as possessing the same per- 
ceptions and ideas as when living. This is finely and 
sublimely exemplified in the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel; the example in Isaiah, to which I would 
direct your attention, is contained in the fourteenth 
chapter, where he is describing the death ‘of that 
eastern despot, the Belshazzar of Daniel. In chap, 
xili,, the Prophet denounces the Divine judgments 
against him, and foretells the utter destruction of his 
kingdom by the Medes and Persians, who would 
render its extensive and magnificent city, strong as it 
was, so completely desolate, that it should become 
the habitation of wild beasts and howling monsters. 
In the next chapter he proceeds to narrate the con- 


** what shall we bring the man of God? There is not a present,” 
&c., which words are to be considered as relating to a token of 
respect, and not a price of divination. 

« Before we went to wait on the Basa of Tripoli, we sent our 
present to procure a propitious reception. It is counted uncivil 
to visit in this country without an offering in hand. All great 
men expect it as a kind of tribute due to their character and 
authority; and look upon themselves as affronted, and, indeed, 
defrauded, when this compliment is omitted. Even in familiar 
visits amongst inferior people, you shall seldom have them come 
without bringing a flower, or an orange, or some such token of 
their respect to the person visited.” See Maundrell’s Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 26, 27, ed. 1732. 

* See p. 21. 
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sequences of the fall.of this) powerful: monarchy. 
The. first is the deliverance of the Jews from their 
long captivity: for, in ver. 3, we read, “ And it shall 
come to pass in the day that. the Lord shall give 
thee rest from thy sorrow, and from thy fear, and 
from the heavy bondage wherein thou wast made to 
serve, that thou shalt take up this. proverb, dwn.” 
Mashal here alludes to the figurative language in 
which the Prophet was to clothe his prophecy ;. and 
which was constantly employed by those who were 
poets only, as well as by those who united both cha- 
racters. ‘ Thou shalt pronounce this proverb,” this 
parable, “ upon the king of Babylon, and shalt say, 
‘How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city 
ceased! The Lord hath broken the staff of the 
wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers!; He who 
smote the people in wrath with a continued stroke; 
he who ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted, 
and none hindereth! The whole earth is at rest, and 
is quiet: they break forth into singing.” The trees* 
in the land of Judea are then: personified by the Pro- 
phet, and are represented as rejoicing at his fall, in 
ver. 8; “ Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the 


~ 


_ * The prophet Ezekiel, in the first fifteen verses of chapter 
Xxxvi., personifies mountains, hills, streams, valleys, desolate: 
wastes ; i. e. desolated cities and towns, and forsaken cities ; to’ 
them he ascribes passions, emotions, and feelings, similar to 
those in his own breast ; and consoles them with the happy pros- 
pect of being delivered from the usurping Edomites and their ido- 
Jatrous practices, on the return from captivity of those who were 
the original proprietors and rightful owners. 
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cedars of Lebanon:” the trees not-only rejoice, but 
are stated to express the cause of their rejoicing, by 
saying, * Since thou art laid down, no feller is come 
- up against us.” In ver. 9, Sheol. is personified, and 
represented as feeling pleasure in his destruction, and: 
as rising to meet him on his approach: ‘ Sheol from 
beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee. at thy. com- 
ing: it stirreth, up the dead for thee, even all the 
chief ones of the earth,” the warriors: “it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
tions.” As the Prophet had represented, in his beau- 
tifully sublime language, the trees. as rejoicing and 
speaking, so, m ver. 10, he describes ‘these departed,. 
oppressed: monarchs, as expressing’ their satisfaction, 
at the fall and destruction of this: despot, and as thus 
upbraidingly addressing him :) “ Art. thou. also, be- 
come weak as we? Art thou become like unto us? Is 
thy pomp: brought down. to Sheol, and the sound. of 
thy mirthful instruments ? Is:the worm spread under 
thee; and: do the worms cover thee? How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer! son of the morning !” 
Vers: 1I—15:) How art thou cut down to the 
ground, who: didst weaken the nations; for, thou 
hast said im thine heart, ‘I will ascend into heaven ; 
I will exalt myself above the stars of God; I will 
sit) also upon the mountain of the assembly,’” or 
‘council, i. e. of the gods assembling in the sides of | 
the north; i. e. on the high mountains to the north 
of Babylon, where this council was supposed. to: be. 
held :. “<I .wilk: ascend) above. the heights of the 
clouds ; Iwill be like the Supreme! Yet thou shalt 
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be brought down to Sheol, to the sides of the pit ;” 
where all the kings of the nations lie in state, each 
in his own apartment ; but, ver. 19, “ Thow art cast 
out of thy grave,” 4:5, kibor; and, ver. 20, “ Thou 
shalt. not be jomed with them,” in burial, kibor, se- 
pulchre; i. e.:his own’chamber, or apartment, in 
Sheol. Drs. Shaw and Clarke tell us, that the mag- 
nificent repositories of the dead, which they: de- 
scribe have:chambers or apartments ; to such, kibor 
no doubt refers. We do not, however, read of the 
Calvinistic Hell being divided into apartments ; nor 
is kibor ever applied to any part of it, as it is here 
and by Ezekiel to Sheol. This king was too vile 
and detestable a character to be admitted into Sheol; 
whereas these qualities would have been great re- 
commendations to the reigning monarch of Hell. 
He was to be considered as “ an abominable 
branch” of royalty: he was not to be buried with 
the honours due to his rank, but to be treated, after 
his death, with the greatest indignity. Accordingly 
we learn from history, that he was slam by the 
soldiers of Cyrus, in the midst of those of his atten- 
dants who had been his companions in the riotous 
and profligate festival, from which he rose to his 
merited fate. ‘Thus he literally ‘“ perished by the 
sword. ;” and, in the tumult which followed, the sur- 
prise of the unexpected entrance of the allied armies 
into their supposed invincible city, “ he was trodden 
under foot,’ and was among the slain, as others: 
with the slain he was jomed in burial; for he was 
too great a despot to be respected after death. In 
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reference to this circumstance we have the following 
question: “ Is not the earth-worm thy covering?” | 

The believers in a Devil having assumed Lucifer 
to be one of his titles, proceed to assume that Sheol, 
in this passage, must mean their Hell of eternal tor- 
ments. But where do they learn that Lucifer. 1s 
really a name or title appropriated by any sacred 
writer to any such evil, malignant, and pestiferous 
being? Lucifer is. a term which is only applied. to 
the planet Venus, when a morning star; and when 
an evening star, it is changed for Hesperus. It is 
here called “ the son of the morning.” But where 
are we informed that this brilliant planet, this beau- 
tiful morning star, is the Devil himself? This “son 
of the morning” is figuratively applied to that suc- 
cessful conqueror, the king of Babylon, who lived in 
a style of vast magnificence and luxury in this re 
nowned eastern city. When he is said to have fallen, 
it 1s intended to express, agreeably to the language 
of Hebrew poetry,* the desolation and destruction 
that had overtaken this proud usurper of kingdoms ; 
who, after having attained to universal empire on 
earth, fed his haughty ambition with the prospect 
of being raised, after his death, to a place among the 
gods, So far was he from having his ambition gra- 
tified, that he was not even placed in Sheol; this 
would have been a reward instead of a degradation; 
were Sheol the Hell of Calvinism. The questions 
which immediately follow are, certainly, not descrip-. 


* See page 62, note. 
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tive of eternal torments: “ Is the vermin» become 
thy couch; and the earth-worm thy covering?” * 
This language naturally directs us to the grave; 
and, indeed, Sheol is so rendered in this verse, in 
the common version, although it is translated Hell in 
vers. 9 and 15. In none of the descriptions which 
we may have seen of Hell, are its inhabitants placed 
in niches in its sides, as is the case in Sheol: -}-. Hell 


* Lowth’s translation. ; 

+ Maundrell, who was at Jerusalem in the year 1697, thus writes 
concerning the sepulchres in the neighbourhood of that once cele- 
brated city: ‘ The next place we came to was those famous | 
grots, called the sepulchres of the kings; but for what reason 
they go by that name is hard to resolve; for it is certain that 
none of the kings, either of Israel or Judah, were buried here ; 
the holy Scriptures assigning other places for their sepulchres. 
Whoever was buried here, this is certain, that the place itself dis- 
covers so great an expense, both of labour and of treasure, that 
we may well suppose it to be the work of kings. You approach 
at the east side, through an entrance cut out of the natural rock, 
which admits you into an open court of about forty paces square, 
cut down into the rock, with which it is encompassed instead of 
walls. On the south side of the court is a portico nine paces 
long and four broad, hewn likewise out of the natural rock. This 
has a kind of architrave running along its front, adorned with 
sculptare of fruits and flowers, still discernible, but by time much 
defaced. At the end of the portico, on the left hand, you descend 
to the passage into the sepulchres. The door is now so obstructed 
with stones and rubbish, that it is a thing of some difficulty to 
creep through it. But within, you arrive at a large, fair room, 
about seven or eight yards square, cut out of the natural rock. 
Its sides and ceiling are so exactly square, and its angles so just, 
that no architect, with levels and plummet, could build a room 
more regular ; and the whole is so firm and entire, that it may 
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is represented .as consisting of flames of fire, and. its 
mbhabitants as continually floating in it: the royal 
inhabitants of Sheol, however, were placed. in. the 
sides of their respective chambers; but this honour, 


be called a wih hollowed out. of one piece of marble. From 
this room you pass (I think) into six more, one within another, 
all of the same fabric with the first. Of these the two innermost 
are deeper than the rest, having a second descent of about six or 
seven steps into them. In every one.of these rooms, except the 
first, were coffins of, stone placed in niches in the sides of the 
chambers. They had been at first covered with handsome lids 
and carved with garlands ; but now most of them were broken, 

** The most. surprising thing belonging to these subterraneous 
chambers was their doors, of which there is only one that remains. 
hanging. It consisted of a plank of stone of about. six inches in, 
thickness, and in its other dimensions equalling the size of an or- 
dinary door, or somewhat less. . It was carved in such a manner 
as to resemble a piece of wainscot. The stone of which it was 
made was visibly of the same kind with the whole rock; and it 
turned upon two hinges, in the nature of axles.” Pp. 76, 77. 
__Dr. Shaw, who trayelled about fifty years afterwards into.Bar- 
bary and the Levant, writing of the stone coffins found at Latikea, 
or Laodicea, in Syria, says, “ that the rocky ground, where they 
find them, is hollowed below into a number of sepulchral cham- 
bers; some ten, others twenty or thirty feet square; but. the 
height is low and never proportionable. A range of narrow cells, 
wide enough to receive one coffin, and long enough sometimes for 
two or three, runs along the sides in most of these sepulchral 
chambers, and appear to be the only provision made for .the 
reception of the dead.” P. 263. 

-Dr. E. D. Clarke, referring to the numerous excavations, or 
hollows, in the rocks about, Jerusalem, says, ‘‘'They resembled, 
those which” he ‘had seen in Asia Minor ; that they were of the 
same kind of workmanship, exhibiting a series of subterraneous 
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they deridingly tell the king of Babylon, would: not 
be conferred on such a character; he would be 
buried as one of the common slain. 

From Job xix. 23, 24, xxi. 32, 2 Kings xxi. 16, 
Isaiah xxii. 16, and from other passages, we learn 
that sepulchral abodes for the dead were cut out of 
the rocks; and every subsequent account of them 


chambers, hewn with marvellous art ; each containing one or many 
repositories for the dead, like cisterns, carved in the rock, upon 
tlie sides of these chaitibers."’ Dr. Clarke observes, “‘ the doors 
were so low, that to look into any of them it was necessary to 
stoop, and, in some instafices, to creep upon the hands and 
kneds: these doors were also grooved for the reception of im- 
mense stones, once squared and fitted to the grooves by way of 
closing the entrance.” Travels, Vol. IV. p. 322, ed. 4. 

A still later traveller remarks, ‘“‘ Between one and two miles, 
in a forthern direction from the fountain Siloa, on the west side 
of the valley of Gihinnon, are several caverns, sculptured with 
inconceivable skill and labour from the rocky stratum. These 
excavations appear from their number, costliness, and magnifi- 
cenee, to exclude the supposition that so extensive a cemetery 
should have been designed for any private family, however dis- 
tinguished by rank or opulence. The principal vault has the 
portal decorated by a triatigular cornice of a rich but chaste de- 
sien. The entrance conducts to a square chamber, from whence 
other cells diverge, in which receptacles for the dead are raised 
above each other in successive generations. The other caverns 
are all finished on the same plan, differing only in their respective 
dimensions.” Letters from Palestine, by T. R. J., p. 136. 

Dr. Clarke gives an interesting account of his persevering exa- 
mination of thé numerous cemeteries or caverns in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and of the discovery of some which 
had not been noticed by former travellers. See the volume of his 
travels already referred to. 
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confirms the fact. They were divided into apart- 
ments. Solomon speaks of the chambers of death, 
Prov. vii. 27. The Deity is represented as inquiring 
of Job, chap. xxxviii. 17, whether the gates of death 
had been opened unto him; or, whether he had séen 
the doors of the shadow of death. David addresses 
Jehovah as raising him from the gates of death, 
Psalm ix. 13. Hezekiah, after his recovery, states, 
that he had said, while he was sick, “I shall go to 
the gates of Sheol;” Isaiah xxxviii. 10. Job (chap: 
Xvii. 13) speaks of the grave being his house, and of 
making his bed in darkness. The Psalmist (Psalm 
exxxix. 8) speaks of making his bed in Sheol. “ All 
the kings of the nations, even all of them lie in glory, 
every one of them in his own house,” Isaiah xiv. 18. 
From hence it appears, that families of high rank, 
either had sepulchres (kibor*) of their own, or pos- 
sessed separate apartments in some of these spacious 
and magnificent cemeteries. Kings had their own 
sepulchral apartments in Judea. Hezekiah was 
buried in the most distinguished or ornamented of 
the sepulchres of the descendants of David; 2 
Chron. xxxii. 33. Amon was. buried in, his own 
sepulchre in the garden of Uzza; 2 Kings xxi. 26. 
Josiah was carried from. Megiddo to Jerusalem to be 
placed in his own sepulchre; 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 


* See the account of the burial of Jacob, Gen. 1. 13; of Gideon, 
Judges viii. 32; of Sampson, 1 Kings xvi, 30; of the head of 
Ish-bosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 12; of the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
2 Sam. xxi. 13, 14; of Ahitophel, 2 Sam. xvii. 23; &c. &e. 
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Asa was buried in his own sepulchre, which he had 
cut out for himself, in the city of David. He was 
laid in a bier full of various sorts of odoriferous oint- 
ments: anda great fire was burned for him.* ‘These 
being royal dormitories, were, no doubt, highly. orna- 
mented, curiously, elegantly, and skilfully construct- 
ed, like those which are described in the notes, by 
Maundrell, Drs. Shaw and Clarke, who are of opi- 
nion that the cave of Machpelah was a burial-place 
of a similar kind. Indeed, the same word, kibor, is 
applied in Gen. xxiii. 9, to this cave that is used for 
the sepulchres of Asa, Amon, Josiah, and Hezekiah: 
Joseph, “also, applies it to the same cave. 

_ The only other instances of the use of Sheol which 
remain. to. be examined, are in chapters xxxi. and 
xxx. of Ezekiel. In chap. xxx. we find the Pro- 
phet announcing the destruction of Egypt and her 
allies, in strong, expressive, and elegant language. 
He then, in the next chapter, reminds Pharaoh of 
the fate of the king of Nineveh, whom he ‘compares 
to a stately cedar of Lebanon, having numerous 
beautiful branches ; i. e. tributary Ringdouire Ver. 9: 


“ So that all the trees of Eden, 
Which were in the garden of God, envied him. ie + 


The Prophet thus proceeds, 1 in ver. 15: ; 


“Thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 
In the day when he went down to the grave (Sheol), 
I caused the deep to mourn, I covered it, for him ;* 


* Geddes’ translation. + Bishop Newcome’s translation. 
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And I restrained the floods thereof, and ue great waters 
were staid ;. . 

And I clothed abba with black vat him, - 

And all the trees of the field fainted for him.” 


Ver. 16: i 
“* At the sound of his ruin I made the nations to chal . 
When I brought him down to the grave (Sheol), 
_With them that. go down to the pit: 
And all the trees of Eden,, ; 
The choice and best of Lebanon, 
Even all that drink water 
Were comforted in the lower parts of the ear im. mg 
Ver. 17: | | 
** They also went down with him to the grave (Sheol), 
To them that were slain by the sword ; 
And his seed, and those that abode under his shadow, 
Were destroyed i in the midst of the nations. 2 


The Prophet concludes by telling Pharaoh that he 
had been delineating his fate, and that of his subjects 
and allies. Sheol, in vers. 15—17, cannot refer to 
the Hell of Calvinism, for though it be said to be 
placed in the lower parts of the earth, it cannot be 
far below its surface, as the roots of trees do not 
enter any very great depth into the ground: be- 
sides, these lower parts of the earth are limited in 
their depth by the Prophet, who describes it, in ver. 
14, to be “ in the midst of the sons of mortal man.” 
The trees are said to accompany him to Sheol, ver. 


17, which they would scarcely have done to the Hell 


% 


_* Bishop Newcome’s translation. - 
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of the Assembly’s Catechism. All his tributary and 


dependant states, and those who were under his pro- 
tection, are also represented as going with him. Sheol 
is, in this passage, evidently used synonymously with 
pit,* wa, the grave; and those who’ descended 
thither were persons slain in battle, without any 
reference to character. 

In the followmg chapter (xxxn.), Ezekiel con- 
tinues to announce the utter ruin of the king and 
kingdom of Egypt, and acquaints him that it would 
resemble the destruction of the king of Nineveh, 
which he had described to him, and that it would be 
accomplished by the king of Babylon. In the first 
sixteen verses we have a highly descriptive account 
of a country under complete ruin and utter desola- 
tion. The Prophet then proceeds to represent Jeho- 
vah as ordering a place in Sheol, or the region of the 
dead, for the king of Egypt and all his hosts; 1. e, 
in some of those extensive and magnificent reposi- 
tories of the dead of which such truly astonishing 
remains are to be seen, even to the present. day, in 


bd 


* See p. 492. 3 

+ Denon, who accompanied, Bonaparte to Egypt, was a literary 
man, and attached himself to the army with a view to visit, under 
its protection, those stupendous monuments which were still to 
be seen in Upper Egypt. In General Desaix, who had the com- 
mand of the division of the army which was sent to achieve the 
conquest of that territory, he found, he says, an inquisitive philo- 
sopher, a friend to the arts, and who afforded him every means of 
examining the colossal remains of architecture and sculpture which 
are so constantly found in that part of Egypt, which the nature of 
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various parts of that once justly-celebrated country. 
In ver. 18, the Prophet is commanded to “ wail for 
the multitude of Egypt, and to cast them down, even 
her, and the daughters of the famous nations, unto 


the service entrusted to him would allow. Thns attended and 
protected, he had greater facilities of examining what he saw 
than preceding travellers, though frequently in much less time 
than he wished. This author will bring us acquainted with ceme- 
teries in Egypt, on a still more magnificent scale, and of equal, if 
not of higher antiquity, than any of those which are referred to in 
the Scriptures, A late English traveller, Legh, a member of the 
British Senate, bears testimony to the accuracy of Denon’s 
descriptions, » 

_ Haying described, pp. 193, 194, the spacious, elegant, and highs 
ly-decorated tombs of the kings, in the neighbourhood of ‘Thebes, 
he proceeds to those which were in the immediate yicinity of that 
ancient and celebrated city: ‘‘ In proportion as the height of these 
subterraneous caves increases, they become more richly decorated. 
Amidst such magnificence of painting and sculpture, it required 
the presence of mummies to persuade one that these excavations 
are tombs, The plan is not less singular than the execution. 
There are some which are so vast and complicated, that one 
would take them for labyrinths, or subterraneous temples. After 
passing some spacious apartments, adorned in the elegant. style 
which I have mentioned, we entered long and gloomy galleries, 
which winded backwards and forwards in numerous angles, and 
seem to occupy a great space of ground: they are melancholy, 
repulsive, and without decoration ; but, from time to time, open 
into other chambers” (see p. 468, note) “‘.covered with hierogly- 
phies, and branch out into narrow paths that lead to deep, per- 
pendicular pits, which we descend by resting our arms against the 
sides, and fixing our feet into steps that are cut out of the rock. 
At the bottom of these pits we found other adorned chambers 5 3 
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the lower parts of the earth, with them that go aown 
to the pit,” 2, grave. The inhabitants of Egypt, 
with their king, are now ordered to leave their de- 
lightful country, described under the epithets of “the 


and, lower still, a new series of perpendicular pits and horizontal 
chambers : and at last, ascending a long flight of steps, we arrived 
at an open place, which we found to be on a level with the 
‘chambers we first entered.” Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Vol. IL. p. 207, 4to. ed. 

On another occasion, when he was examining them, he speaks 
of descending with some inconvenience into several deep’ pits, 
‘where he found mummies. He also entered “a vault which had 
been intended for the burial-place of two considerable persons, 
whose figures were sculptured in embossment, seven feet in 
height, holding each other by the hand. Above their heads was 
a bas-relief, representing two dogs in a leash lying on the altar : 
two figures kneeling had the appearance of worshipping, which 
makes it probable that two friends were buried here, who were 
unwilling to part even in death. Besides this, there were lateral 
chambers unornamented, and fitted with corpses that had been 
embalmed with more or less care, shewing, that though the tombs 
-had been constructed and decorated by persons of consequence, 
‘they received not only the corpses of the founders, but of their 
‘children, friends, relations, and perhaps all the servants of their 
house. Several bodies swathed up, but without any coffin, were 
lying on the ground, and there were as many of these as could be 
Jaid in a regular order. I here found the reason why so many 
' small figures of baked earth, holding in one hand a whip, and in 
the ‘other a bent staff, were constantly found near these tombs ; 
for the religious enthusiasm of the Egyptians went so far as to 
day si rows of corpses upon beds formed entirely of these little 
images.” See pp. 224—226. 

Mr. Legh says, “The whole mountain of Thebes has been ex- 
cavated ; that at each step an opening presents itself; and that 
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waters of pleasantnesses,” and to be. laid. with. the 
uncircumcised : the Egyptians practised circumci- 
sion, of course. for them to be buried: with the un- 
circumcised was a mark of degradation. The order 
is executed; the Egyptian army is defeated, put to 
the rout, and slain. Accordingly the Prophet ex- 
claims, ver. 20, ‘ She is delivered to the sword, and 
all her multitude.”. The king of Egypt is not de- 
nounced by Ezekiel to fall among the common 
slain, as Isaiah predicted would happen to the king 
of Babylon, (chap. xiv. 19, 20,) and which, as we 
hhave seen* was the case. We learn from Herodo- 
tus, that Apries, or Pharaoh-Hophra. of Scripture, 
did. not fall, when his army was routed, but was 
taken prisoner; agreeably to the following prophecy 
of Jeremiah (chap. xlix. 9): “ Thus saith Jehovah; 
‘I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, king of Egypt, into 
the hands of his enemies, and into the hands: of 
those who seek his life.” Herodotus also tells us, 


there is every appearance of this having been the general cemetery 
of Thebes. The entrance into one of them was narrow, and led 
into a small room, fifteen feet long and six wide; beyond this 
was. a chamber containing two rows of columns. The walls were 
coyered with paintings: from this chamber, two passages led into 
the interior, and into the lower part of the mountain. Many of 
the mummies were still standing in the niches where they had 
been originally placed.” Travels in Egypt, p. 215, 8vo. ed. 

At Amabdi, where Mr. Legh entered other pits, he found one 
division of these chambers guarded by a trench of unknown depth. 
He mentions, that the intricacies of the windings of these repo- 
sitories of the dead, resemble a labyrinth. See p. 224. 

* Seep. 512. + Lib. ii. Cap. clxix. 
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that he was buried with his ancestors, the preceding 
kings, in the temple of Minerva, on the left side of 
the entrance; and that it was customary for all the 
princes who were natives of the province of Sais, to 
be buried there. Denon mentions a temple adjoin- 
ing the catacombs at Thebes: he describes some of 
the excavations to be so vast and complicated as to 
suggest the idea of their having been subterranean 
temples.* 

In ver. 21, Ezekiel descends to regions of the 
dead, to Sheol: he here finds certain princes, some of 
whom had been the adversaries and others auxiliaries 
of the king of Egypt, when they were among the 
living, regularly placed in niches, in the sides of 
their respective chambers or apartments. These 
kings are described as walking out of these niches, 
and, with an anxious look of surprise, endeavouring 
to ascertain who it could possibly be that occasioned 
so much noise, bustle, and confusion, mm entering 
among them: after having satisfied their curiosity, 
they retire to their several stations. He says, (ver. 
21,) they would speak to the king out of the midst of 
Sheol, on his entrance, but has not, like Isaiah, 
_ stated what he intended the kings should say. He, 
however, proceeds to introduce him to them. He 
first conducts him to the magnificent division allot- 
ted to the king of Assyria, the ceiling of whose 
apartments are ornamented with exquisite taste ; 


* Ut sup, pp. 208, 220. 


and here he arrests the attention aft ee by 
saying, ver. 22, 


“ There is Assyria and all her company: 
Her graves (kibor) are round about her: 
All of them slain, fallen by the sword :” 


Ver. 23: 


** Whose graves (kibor) are set in the side of the pit, 
And her company is round about her grave (kibor) : 
All of them slain, fallen by the sword, 

Who caused their terror in the land of the living.” * 


The prophet then passes on with the king to the 
left till they reach the elegantly-painted chambers of 
ihe king of Elam, probably a Persian prince ; whose 
situation is thus described to Pharaoh in ver, 24 : 


“© There is Elam, and all her company 

Round about her grave (kibor) : 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword ; 

Who are gone down uncircumcised into the lower 
parts of the earth ; ; 

Who caused their terror in the land of the living: 

Yet they have etd nd shame with them that go 
down to the pit.’ | 


Ver. 25: 


“¢ They are laid in the midst of the slain, 
_ She hath her bed among all her multitude ; 
Her graves (kibor) are round about her ; 
All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword : 
Ree ee ee Oe SSNS MOE TO OL OSE OUT alee 


* Newcome’s translation. 
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Yet they have borne their shame wath them that. go 
down to the pit ; 
They are laid in the midst, of the slain.” * 


Then turning down the long, gloomy gallery, 
they arrive at the beautifully-sculptured apartments 
of the Scythian princes, whom the prophet points 
out to the king, ver. 26, in the following language: 


_“ There is Meshech, Tubal, and all her multitude: 

Her graves (kibor) are round about her : 

All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword, 

Though they caused their terror in the land of the 
living.” 

Ver, 27: | 
** And these lie down with the mighty, 

‘That are fallen of old time, 

That are gone down to the pit i? with their 
weapons of war, 

And have laid their swords under their heads ; ; 

And the punishment of their iniquity + is upon them, 

Though they were the terror of the mighty in the land 

. of the living.” 


Ver. 28: 
“© And thou also shalt’ be broken in the midst of the 
uncircumcised, 


* Newcome’s translation. 

t “ ponny MSS., perhaps from pny, a substantive which does 
not occur elsewhere. I was pleased to find-my own rendering 
confirmed by Dathius, who thinks the sense equivalent to the 
phrase ‘ they have borne, or bear, their shame :’ vers, 24, 30. 
‘ Videtur pyy pronomen reciprocum, é/e, 7pse.’ Dathius.’ New- 
come’s note in loc. 
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And shalt lie down with them that are slain by the 
sword.” * 


The prophet having stopped to acquaint the king 
what he was to expect, descends with him down the 
steps on the right, till they come to the highly-de- 
corated chambers of the kings of Edom, when hei is 
informed, (ver. 29,) that Hoecric 


_ © There is Edom, her kings, and all hay pia 
Who in their might are laid with them that are slain 
by the sword ; 
They lie down with the uncircumcised, : 
With them that go down to the pit.” + 


Contiguous to these were the abodes of the princes 
of the North, perhaps the kings of Syria, and the 
Sidonians, decorated with sculptured figures, of whom 
the Prophet thus speaks (ver. 30) to Pharaoh : 

*“* There are the princes of the North, 

All of them, and all the Sidonians : 

Who are gone down with the slain 

In their terror, ashamed of their might ; 

And lie down uncircumcised with them that are oan 


by the sword, 
And bear their shame with them that go down to the 


pit.” tf | 
Notwithstanding the common version, and the 
versions generally, send all these people indiscrimi- 

nately to Hell, it evidently was not Ezekiel’s inten- 
tion to consign any of them ’to the Hell of Calvinism... 
In this prophecy against the king of Egypt, he can 


'* Newcome’s translation, + Ibid. t Ibid: 
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only refer to those extensive subterraneous reposito- 
ries for the dead, so common in that country and 
throughout the East; for, he alludes to their se- 
parate apartments by the word kibor, which is 
here used as a subdivision in Sheol. The king of 
Assyria has a division allotted by the prophet; for 
himself and those who belonged to him. They are 
not all deposited in one chamber, but in apartments 
that are contiguous to each other: they are placed 
in the sides of their respective chambers. This is 
the way in which bodies are known to have been 
placed in these cemeteries; but it is not exactly the 
method of disposing of the inhabitants of the Calvi- 
nistic Hell.. Those who are represented as residents 
of that region of fire and smoke, are not considered 
to be so regularly arranged. — 

The king of Elam too, has his chambers allotted 
him by the prophet, and his companions their sepa- 
rate sepulchral apartments, as appears from the use 
of the term kibor; and they had their niches in the 
sides of these apartments provided for them. Me- 
shech and Tubal, and their hosts, have their sepul- 
chral abodes in Sheol ;- and that Ezekiel intended 
this term to be applied to these cemeteries, appears 
from his statement that these Scythians were gone — 
down to Sheol with their weapons of war. We 
know that men have frequently had their imple- 
ments of war buried with them, upon the evidence 
of their having been afterwards found in the same 
spot; and we coincide with the Prophet in opinion, | 
that they do not carry them any farther than Sheol, 
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or the grave. Since these implements of war do 
not accompany any of those who are supposed to 
be continually departing to the regions of eternal tor- 
ments, it appears that Sheol cannot mean the Hell 
of the Assembly’s Catechism: nor is it, I believe, 
the practice of the inhabitants of those regions to re- 
cline their heads on their swords. Sheol is evidently 
eonsidered by Ezekiel, in both chapters, to be a state 
of unconsciousness, and to refer to some such reposi- 
tory of the dead as the cave of Machpelah, or as the 
magnificent cemeteries of Hezekiah, Asa, and others. 

In the Scriptures of the Old Testament the righte- 
ous are said to go to Sheol, as well as the wicked ; 
yet, it is not described as a place of reward for the 
one, nor of punishment for the other. When any 
punishment is mentioned for the wicked, destruction 
is the term generally used. Job xxi. 28: “ For ye 
say, Where are the dwelling-places for the wicked ? 
Have ye not asked them that go by the way; and do 
ye tiot know their tokens; that the wicked man is 
reserved for the day of destruction? They shall be 
brought forth to the day of wrath.” Chap. xxviii. 
12, Job asks, “ But where shall wisdom be found; 
and where is the place of understanding >” In ver. 22, 
death and destruction are represented as hearing’ the 
fame thereof with their ears. Chap. xxxi. 3: “Is 
not destruction to the wicked, and ruin to the work- 
ers of iniquity ?—For destruction from God is a terror _ 
unto me,” ver. 23. Prov. x. 29: “ Destruction shall 
be to the wicked.” Chap. xv. 11: “The way of the 
Lord is strength to the upright; yet destruction 
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shall be to the workers of iniquity.” Chap. xxvii. 
20: “It is just to do judgment, but destruction 
shall be to the workers of iniquity.” To what pu-. 
nishment, either in its nature or degree, this term 
refers, we cannot ascertain; but it certainly does 
not appear to imply absolute destruction or anni- 
hilation of being: for the Jews were often threat- 
ened with destruction. In Isaiah.x. 25, we read, 
«For yet a little while and the indignation shall 
cease, and mine anger in their destruction.” And 
thus the prophet Jeremiah, chap. xvu. 18, speaking 
of God’s bringing upon the kingdom of Judath the 
day of evil, mentions the destroying of them with a 
double destruction. | 

The sanctions of the Mosaic dispensation, indeed, 
were of a temporal nature. The rewards for obedi- 
ence to its laws were national, and the punishments 
for disobedience were also national and limited in their 
effects to the present life. By sonie, it has been 
objected to Moses, that he was not a heavenly mes- 
senger, because he did not employ eternal punish- 
ments. While others have justly considered, asa 
proof of his divine mission, his ability to establish 
his laws without their assistance. Some ancient le- 
gislators were induced to impose on their country- 
men from mere motives of patriotism, and to call in 
the aid of future terrors to sanction their laws. But 
Moses has shewn, that the God of Israel was not 
desirous of punishing any crime beyond the grave; 
since, forgiveness was always ready for those who 
repented and turned to -him that they might live. 
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Moses distinguishes himself from all other legislators 
by this remarkable peculiarity,—by threatening the 
whole nation, if, as a nation, they should act wick- 
edly and transeress. his laws, with punishment in this 
life, which no human power could accomplish ; but 
which Divine Providence could, and certainly would, 
execute upon the people and the land. The twen- 
ty-sixth chapter of Leviticus, and chap. xxviii. and 
xxix. of Deuteronomy, are full of such threatenings. 
No human legislator could have done this; at least, 
so done it as that the issue should not expose to the 
people the emptiness of his threatenings. It is the 
most sure criterion of an immediate messenger from 
heaven enacting laws by command of the Most 
High.* 

As Moses had. promised national happiness and 
prosperity to national virtue and obedience, so the 
prophet Daniel is speaking only of future national 
splendour and glory, in chap. xii. 2. They both 
denounce the most severe and destructive national 
punishments and chastisements to national idolatry, 
delinquency, and disobedience to the laws. The 
promises and the denunciations were strictly fulfilled. 
The rites of the Mosaic dispensation were continu- 
_ally said by the prophets to be of no avail in procur- 
ing the favour of God ; and that, unless certain dis- 
positions and habits were cultivated, and certain vir- 
tues were practised, they could not, on any foundation, 


* See Michaelis’ Commentary on the Laws of Moses, by 
Smith, Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 
2M 
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hope for the mercy of Jehovah. This was temporal 
favour and mercy; for neither Moses nor the pro- 
phets were authorized to make any- communications 
respecting futurity : nor did they. 

Since, then, it appears, that neither Moses nor. the 
prophets made any express communications concern- 
ing a future state of existence, it follows, that they 
could not inculcate in their writings the horrible doc- 
trine of a Hell of eternal torments for actions com- 
mitted in a life that is confessedly imperfect and 
mortal, and in a state allowed to be one of discipline 
and probation. The future punishment which Moses 
and the prophets denounced against the wicked was 
of a temporal and national character, and was de- 
scribed under the term destruction; but this destruc- 
tion was all on this side the grave; it did not extend 
to any existence beyond it; it could not therefore 
amount to annihilation as a punishment. Neither 
the advocates for the eternity of hell torments, nor 
those who contend for annihilation after the resur- 
rection from the dead, can find any real foundation 
for their opinions in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Those, however, who are the friends of the 
more rational and equitable, the more just and ho- 
nourable, the more benevolent and. scriptural doctrine 
of a future punishment that is proportionate to the 
magnitude of guilt, the enormity of crime, and the 
heinousness of disobedience which every individual 
incurs, may find confirmation in the perfections 
which are attributed to God in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, though ey may not find any pan 
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sage which inculcates the doctrine. For we read, 
*‘ that God is compassionate and gracious, slow to 
anger, but abounding in mercy and truth; who con- 
tinueth his mercy to the thousandth generation, 
pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin; acquit- 
ting even him who is not innocent; and punishing 
the iniquity of the fathers, in their children and 
grand-children, to the third or fourth generation 
only.” Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.* “ The Lord is good, 
his mercy is everlasting.” Psalm c. 5. “ God re- 
taineth not his anger for ever, because he delighteth 
in mercy.” Micah vii. 18. ‘Let him who glorieth, 
glory in this, that he knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord, who exercises loving-kindness in the earth ; 
for m these things I delight, saith the Lord.” Jer. 
ix. 24. The malignity of the God of eternal tor- 
ments, therefore, is not a scripture attribute of Jeho- 
vah, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’: 
for the Old-Testamenit Scriptures abound in passages 
of a similar import with these which I have now 
read to you. 


* Geddes’ translation. 
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LECTURE XXI. 


Marr, xi. 30: 


Anp THOU CAPERNAUM, WHICH ART EXALTED unTO Heaven, 
SHALT BE BROUGHT DOWN TO HELL; FOR IF THE MIGHTY 
WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN DONE IN THEE, HAD BEEN DONE IN 
SopoM, IT WOULD HAVE REMAINED UNTIL THIS DAY. 


THERE are some of us, my brethren, who were 
early taught the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, 
and who sincerely received as articles of our faith, the 
doctrines it inculcates; but who have since been 
induced to exchange them for other views of the — 
Scriptures that we consider to be more evangelical ; 
for other doctrines which we believe to be in perfect 
conformity to the teachings of Jesus. From a fre- 
quent and serious perusal of these Scriptures, we are 
now enabled to hail them as glad-tidings of salvation 
to all who accept the invitation of Christ by going 
and learning of him, who was meek and lowly in 
heart, by bearing his yoke which is easy, and his 
burden which is light. To such would I address 
myself in the words of the apostle Paul to the con- 
verts at Ephesus, since we have been converted as 
well as they: “ Ye were once darkness, but now are 
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ye light in the Lord.” The gloomy train of thought 
in which we were wont to indulge, is now happily 
reversed. The superstitious and horrible darkness 
that once benighted our minds, is now succeeded by 
the glorious illumination of evangelical truth. Instead 
of cherishmg the belief that a certain number of 
mankind have been chosen unto eternal life, while 
all the rest are ordained to eternal dishonour and 
wrath,* we press to our hearts the universal invi- 


_ * Quest. Who are the special objects of God’s decrees ?- 

- das.. Angels and men. 

» Q. What is God’s decree concerning angels and men commonly 
called? 

- A. His predestinating of them. 
~ Q. What is meant by predestination ?' 

_ A. It is God’s unchangeable purpose, or decree, concerning 
the last end and eternal state of angels and men. 1 Tim: v.21; 
Jude, ver. 6 ;; Exod. xxxiii. 19; Rom. ix. 11, 13,:18. | 

@. Is the precise number of angels and men thus predestinated, 
particularly and unchangeably designed ? 

A, Yes: their number is so certain.and definite, that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished. 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; John xiii. 18. 

‘ Q. How is the decree of predestination usually divided? 

A. Into the decree of election and reprobation. 

Q. What is God’s decree of election as it respects men ? 

* A. It is choosing a certain number of mankind, in Christ, unto 
eternal life, and the means thereof, to the praise of his glorious 
grace. Ephes.i. 4; 2 Thess. iii. 13, 14. 

Q. Was it the foresight’ of faith, or good works, or perse- 
verance in either of them, or any other thing whatsoever in the 
creature, that moved God to make choice ie some men, and not of 
others ? 
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tation of Jesus—‘ Come unto me all ye wlio labour 
with your heavy burden, and I will give you rest.” 
Instead of the maddening terrors of a Hell of eternal. 
torments for the non-elect, as taught in the same 
Catechism,* we hail. a dispensation of unpurchased 
love and mercy, of free grace and pardon, of voluntary 
kindness, compassion, and forgiveness to the humble 
and repentant transgressor. Jesus teaches us to 
conceive of his and our heavenly Father, not as 
bringing men into existence whom he knew he had 
previously predestinated to everlasting misery, but as 
creating them with capacities for happiness, and 
providing them with the means of obtaining it ;- thus 
removing from their minds every dishonourable and 
unworthy idea of his infinitely perfect nature. Jesus 
represents his and our God. as a being in whose 
benignity we may absolutely confide, and whom we 
cannot but love if we have the slightest regard to 
goodness. He describes him as the benevolen 

Creator, the kind Preserver, and the merciful Pro- 


A. By no means; but his mere ‘free grace and love. Eph. i. 
6, 12. 

@. What is God’s decree of reprobation asit respects men ? 

A. It is his passing by, and ordaining all the rest of mankind, 
whom he hath not chosen , to dishonour and wrath, to be for their 
sin inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice. Rom. ix. 
17, 18, 22; 1 Peter ii.3; Jude, ver. A, 

** The Woot gcite Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
explained,” Quest. 33—40, pp. 54, 55. 
* See pp. 91—94. 
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tector of his rational creaturés ; as the inexhaustible 
Source of mercy ; as the ever-flowing Fountain of love 
and benevolence ; as slow to anger ; as long-suffermg, 
compassionate, willing to forgive, disposed to be 
reconciled, and abounding in patiewée with his of- 
fending children! He speaks of his providence as 
overruling all the affairs of the universe, with the 
most perfect rectitude and wunbowrided berievolence $ 
as rejoicing to communicate. happiness to the infinite 
variety of beings that are daily dependant on his 
bounty ; and as regulating every évent, so as to render 
them subservient to the unerring and berieficent 
purposes of his creation and government! Happily 
for us, the glad-tidings communicated: by Jesus con- 
stitute the invaluable charter of our salvation. ‘The 
Volume of Divine Truth contains the only standard 
of the true orthodox faith, and not the catechism or 
formulary of any church. It is by these heavenly 
oracles that we are hereafter to be judged, and not 
by the ereeds and anathemas of any man, or body of 
men: “Who art thou that judgest another’s servant ? 
To his own Master he standeth or falleth : yea, he 
shall be established, for God is able to set him up. 
What, then, dost thou mean by judging thy brother ; 
or thou, by despising thy brother? For we must all 
present ourselves before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
for it is written, ‘ As I live, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bend to me, and every tongue acknowledge 
God.” So then each of us. will give an account of 
himself to God. Therefore, let us not judge each 
other any more ; but strive for peace, and for the 
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improvement of each other.” Rom. xiv. 4, 10—I3, 
19.* | = | 
The rewards and the punishments of the Mosaic _ 
dispensation were temporal and national. Neither 
Moses nor the prophets were authorized to make any. 
communications to their countrymen relating to a 
future state of existence. If the Jews entertained 
any ideas concerning a state of consciousness which 
was to succeed this life, they did not acquire them 
from their Scriptures, but must have derived them 
from their intercourse with the Heathens, and their . 
study of the Oriental philosophy. The ancient 
Egyptians, according to Plutarch, worshipped the 
Supreme Deity. To the doctrine of an ethereal 
intelligence pervading and animating the material 
world, they appear from the earliest time to have 
united a belief in inferior divinities. ‘They conceived 
emanations from the Divinity to be resident in vari- 
ous parts of nature; when, therefore, they saw life, 
motion, and enjoyment communicated to the inha- 
bitants of the earth from the sun, and, as they 
imagined, from other heavenly bodies, they ascribed 
these effects to the influence of certain divinities, 
derived from the first Deity, which they supposed to 
inhabit these bodies. Hence arose their worship of 
the sun, moon, and planets, under various. names : 
the planets were called the sons of the Supreme 
Being. From the same source it may be easily 
conceived that among the Egyptians, as well as in 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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other nations, would arise the worship of deified 
men. When they saw their illustrious heroes, or 
legislators, protecting their country by their prowess, 
or improving human life by useful inventions and. 
institutions, they concluded that a large portion of 
the divinity which animates all things, resided in 
them, and supposed that, after death, the good demon, 
as they called it, which animated them, passed into 
the society of the divinities. Some of the ancients, 
conceiving the mind or intellectual powers of man, 
to which they gave the appellation of soul, to be an 
emanation from the Supreme Deity, supposed that at 
death it returned into the source of intelligences; 
while others imagined it entered some other being. 
The opinion of the Egyptians on this subject is very 
differently represented ; but it is universally acknow- 
ledged that they believed it to be naturally immortal. 
Herodotus* asserts, that they were the first people 
who taught this doctrine. Diodorus Siculus-} relates 
that, instead of lamenting the death of good men, 
they rejoiced in their felicity, conceiving that in 
the invisible world they would live for ever among 
the pious. It has, however, been a subject of debate 
into what place, according to the Egyptian doctrine, 
the souls of men passed after death. Plutarch t 
speaks of the Amenthes of the Egyptians, corres- 
ponding to the Hades of the Greeks, a subterraneous 
region to which the souls of dead men were conveyed. 


* Lib. ii. Cap. exxiii. + Lib. i, Cap. xii. 
+ Isis and Osiris. 
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With this agrees the account given by Diodorus 
Siculus of the funeral customs of the Egyptians. 
It is also confirmed by a fact related by Porphyry,* 
upon the authority of Euphantus, that the Egyptians, 
at their funerals, offered up this prayer in the name 
of the deceased: “ Thou Sun, who rulest all things, 
and ye other powers who give life to man, receive 
me and grant me an abode among the immortal 
gods.” Herodotus, on the contrary, gives it as the 
opinion of the Egyptians, that, when the body de- 
cays, the soul passes into some other animal, which 
is then born; and that after it has made the circuit 
' of beasts, birds, and fishes, through a period of three 
thousand years, it again becomes an inhabitant of a 
human body. Diogenes Laertius,t after Hecateus, 
relates that, according to the tenets of the Egyptians, 
the soul, after death, continues to live, and passes ito 
other bodies.$ 

These different notions concerning the state of the 
soul after death were probably held by different 


colleges of priests, some of whom were advocates for .— 


the doctrine of transmigration, while others held that 
the souls of good men, after wandering for a time 
among the stars, were permitted to return to the 
society of the gods. Or, the seeming inconsistency 
of these opmions may be reconciled by means of a 


' * De Abstinentia, Lib. iv. Sect. x. 
- - Lib. it, Cap. i. { Lib. i. Seet: x. 

§ Vide Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. by Enfield, Vol. f,. pp: 77; 
78,79. 
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conjecture which naturally arises from. the doctrine; 
that God is the soul of the world, from which all 
things come, and to which they will return. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, it may be conceived. that all 
souls, being portions of the Universal Mind, must 
return to the Divinity; but that, since different mmds, 
by their union with the body, are stained with dif- 
ferent degrees of impurity, it becomes necessary that, 
before their return, they should pass through dif- 
ferent degrees of purgation, which might be supposed 
to be accomplished by means of successive trans- 
migrations. According to this system, bad men 
would undergo these changes for a longer, good men 
for a shorter period; and the Amenthes, or Hades, 
may be conceived to be the region in which departed 
souls, immediately after death, received their re- 
spective designations.* 
- From hence we are enabled to form some idea of 
the nature of that supposed state of consciousness 
after death, designated Amenthes by the Egyptians, 
and Hades by the Greeks. In our inquiry into the 
scriptural meaning of the term Sheol, we have ascer- 
tained that it cannot have any reference to such a 
state: and since no future existence is inculcated 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, whence came the term 
Hades to be used as the Greek translation of Sheol 
in the Septuagint version, and to be understood as 
implying a state of consciousness after death ? 

We learn from Jeremiah, (chap. xli. 15, xliii. 10, 


* Brucker, Hist. ut supra, p. 79. 
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11, xliv. 11,) that some of the Jews were determined 
on forming a settlement in Egypt. The prophet 
foretells what would be the result to the greater part 
of them: “ Behold! I will send Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Babylon, my servant, and: he shall smite 
the land of Egypt, and deliver such as are for death 
to death; and such as are for captivity, to capti- 
vity ; and such as are for the sword, to the sword.” 
The event predicted was accomplished: by the king 
of Babylon defeating the king of Egypt, and 
taking with him both Jews and Egyptians into 
captivity, except a few who had escaped: into the 
fastnesses of the country. The posterity of these 
Jews soon greatly increased. When Alexander in- 
vited strangers from different countries to people: 
the new city he had erected in Egypt, and called 
after himself, a considerable body of Jews accepted: 
the invitation, and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the conqueror, who granted to them: the’ 
same privileges he had conferred on his own coun- 
trymen: this was about three hundred and thirty-: 
two years before Christ. About twelve years after- 
wards, Ptolemy Soter, under pretence of offering 
sacrifice in the temple at Jerusalem, on the sabbath, 
surprised the inhabitants, and made himself master’ 
of the city ; forthey were unsuspicious: and it being’ 
their sabbath, no kind of resistance was offered to. 
this unexpected hostility. By this stratagem, Ptolemy’ 
experienced no. difficulty. in securmg one hundred 
thousand Jews, and carrying them captive to-Egypt. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; who succeeded his father 
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about thirty-five years after this event, treated the 
Jews with great liberality, and put them on a footing 
of equality with the rest of his subjects; allowing 
the free exercise of their religion, according to the 
precepts of their law, and the traditions of their 
fathers. Indeed, under the protection of Alexander 
and these his successors, this numerous body of Jews 
long continued to flourish, and occasionally to receive 
new accessions from Judea. It was under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus that the Alexandrian Jews, who now 
commonly spoke the Greek language, wrote the 
celebrated Greek translation of their Scriptures, 
known by the name of the Septuagint version ; which 
has been represented as having been made by order 
of the king, through the solicitations of Demetrius 
Phalerius, his librarian. It is, however, improbable; 
to say the least of it, that a Peripatetic philosopher 
should have paid so much respect to the books of the 
Jews, as to request such an exertion of royal autho- 
rity. The story, too, is. inconsistent with well-known 
facts in the life of Demetrius Phalerius, if not in 
opposition to them: he was unjustly driven, by 
popular jealousy, from the government of Athens, to 
which. he had been appointed by Cassander, king of 
Macedon, where his wisdom and moderation had 
been so beneficial and conspicuous as to have three 
hundred and sixty brazen statues erected in his 
honour: he sought protection under Ptolemy Soter, 
who admitted him to his confidence. Being con- 
sulted by Ptolemy concerning the choice of a suc- 
cessor, he advised the king to choose the son which 
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he had by his wife Eurydice, in preference to his 
son Beronices, afterwards called Philadelphus. The 
king rejected his advice, and during his life asso- 
ciated Philadelphus with him in the government. 
The young prince retained: a‘settled enmity against 
Demetrius, for the counsel he had given his father ; 
and, when he assumed the throne, banished him to a 
distant province. Here Demetrius, after a short 
interval, unable to support the repeated misfortunes 
he had met with, put an end to his life by the bite 
of an asp.* 

These facts are supported ms the concurrent testi- 
mony of the ancients. Hence it has, not without 
reason, been questioned, whether credit be due to the 
reports of Aristobulus, Philo, Josephus, and others, 
that Demetrius Phalerius was librarian to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, or that it was by his advice this prince 
gave orders for the version of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures from the Hebrew into the Greek language. 
The whole story, indeed, of a royal mandate for-this 
undertaking is destitute of satisfactory proof, and, . 
probably, first arose from Jewish vanity, and was 

afterwards hastily adopted by the Christian fathers. 
The truth seems to be, that the translation was 
reluctantly undertaken by the Jews themselves, 
among whom Greek was now the common lan-+ 
guage, and that it was the private labour of some 
of them, for the convenience of all those who were 


* Vide Brucker, ut supra, p. 294, and Vol. 1 P. 165. 
+ Ibid. Vol. I. p. 295. ae 
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at that time resident in Egypt. When, however, the 
Alexandrian Jews found that this public exposure of 
their Sacred Oracles was displeasing to their brethren 
in Palestine, they invented this story in order to give 
their version the sanction of royal authority. On 
similar grounds the story of another version, more 
ancient than the Septuagint, of the Pentateuch, from 
which Pythagoras and Plato borrowed some of their 
doctrines, is to be rejected as fabulous ; for the fact 
rests wholly on the testimony of Aristobulus, whom 
there is reason to suspect of having, through national 
vanity, invented this story, in order to transfer the 
credit of the Greek philosophy to the Hebrews.* 

From this period there can be no doubt that the 
doctrine of the Jews was known to the Egyptians; 
and, on the other hand, that the Pagan philosophy 
was known to the Jews. Grecian wisdom, corrupted 
“by being mixed with Egyptian and Oriental philo- 
sophy, assumed a new form in the Platonic school of | 
Alexandria. This school, by pretending to teach a 
-sublimer doctrine concerning God and divine things, 
enticed men of different countries and religions, and, 
among the rest, the Jews, to study its mysteries, and 
to incorporate them with their own. The symbolical, 
or allegorical method of instruction, which had been 
in use from the most ancient times among the Egyp- 
tians, was adopted by the Jews; and it became a 
common practice with them to put an allegorical 
interpretation upon their Sacred Writings. Hence, 


* Vide Brucker, ut supra, Vol. II. p. 165. 
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under the cloak of symbdls, Pagan philosophy, gradu- 
ally crept into the J ewish schools; and the Plato- 
nic doctrines, mixed first with those of Pythagoras, 
and afterwards with the Egyptian and Oriental, were 
blended with their ancient faith in their explanations 
of the law and the traditions.* 

From these historical facts it is evident that the 
Greek Jews’ incorporated the Platonic and Oriental 
philosophy with the institutions of Moses and the 
writings of the prophets: this it was which consti- 
tuted their traditions. Being thus strongly infected 
with Heathenism, it cannot surprise us that in their 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures, they should make 
use of such terms as tended to support their favourite 
idea of all Gentile knowledge and philosophy being 
originally derived from their sacred books. Having 
adopted the Pagan doctrine of the soul being a prin- 
ciple wholly distinct from the body, which came 
from heaven, and would return thither, it is not 


improbable that they employed the term Hades as 


* Vide Brucker, ut supra, Vol. II. p. 166. This clearly shews in 
what manner the purity of divine doctrine became corrupted among 
the Jews in Egypt. Enticed by the promise of new and hidden 
treasures of wisdom concerning God and divine things, they ad- 
mitted, under the disguise of allegory, doctrines never dreamed of 
by their ancient lawgivers and prophets, and adopted a mystical 
interpretation of the law, which converted its plain meaning into 
a thousand idle fancies. This corruption, which began in Egypt 
about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, soon spread into Pales- 
tine, and every where disseminated among the Jews a taste for 
metaphysical subtleties and mysteries. Ibid. p. 167. 
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the represeritative of ‘Sheol, with a view ‘to support 
this opinion, although in direct opposition to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. ‘Simon Ben Shatach, sometimes 


called Simeon Ben Setach, carried’:the Cabbala‘* 
from Alexandria to Judea, about one hundred 


* The esoteric, or concealed doctrine of the Jews, was called 
the Canzaxa, from the word 515, cabal, which signifies, to receive, 
because it had been received by tradition. Concerning the mi- 
raculous origin and preservation of the Cabbala, the Jews relate 
many marvellous tales. They derive these mysteries from Adam, 
and assert, that while the first man was in Paradise, the angel 
Rafiel brought him a book from heaven, which contained the 
doctrines of heavenly wisdom. When Adam received this book, 
angels came down to him to learn its contents, but he refused 
to admit them to the knowledge of sacred things entrusted to 
him alone: after the fall, this book was taken back into Heaven ; 
but, after many prayers and tears, God restored it to Adam, and 
that it passed from Adam to Seth. The Jewish fables go on to 
relate, that the book being lost, and the mysteries it contained 
almost forgotten in the degenerate age before the flood, they 
were restored, by special revelation, to Abraham, who com- 
mitted them to writing in the book of Jezirath: they state also, 
that the revelation was renewed to Moses, who received a tra- 
ditionary and mystical, as well as a written and preceptive, law 
from God. This being lost again amidst the calamities of the 
Babylonish captivity, is said to have been once more revealed to 
Esdras—to have been preserved in Egypt, and transmitted to 
posterity through the hands of Simeon Ben Setach, Elkanah, 
Akibha, Simeon Ben Jochai, and others. 

All that can be inferred from these accounts, which bear the 
evident marks of fiction, is, that the Cabbalistic doctrine obtained 
early credit among the, Jews asa part of their sacred tradition, 
and was transmitted, under this notion, by those in Egypt to 


their brethren in Palestine. That this system was not of Hebrew 
2N 
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years before the. birth, of Christ. . In. the. Cabbala 
the Jews were taught.to discover and believe that 
some concealed, mysterious, meaning was to be found 
in the words and even. letters. contained: in; the law of 
Moses, ‘The, priests. and, the Scribes. of Jerusalem 
were. very- apt- scholars ;-and- these concealed, mys- 
terious doctrines, under the name of traditions, were 
not long in obtaining their full approbation. _ Hence 
arose the. sect, of the Pharisees, who. soon. became 
strict. observers of the traditionary. law contained in 
the Cabbala, which they: pretended was delivered to 
Moses by ‘the archangel Metraton, during his stay 
on Mount Sinai, This oral, or traditionary law, 
they. considered, to be of equal authority, with what 
was written,.They. professed. the greatest: reverence 
for: it, and’ the apparent. sanctity of manners which 
their ‘superstitious observance of it gave them, se- 
cured the good: opinion, applause, and unbounded. 
confidence, of the populace. By. the time. our Lord 
entered on. his, mission, the Pharisees had very con- 
siderably extended their influence ; they were become 
numerous, and even powerful: their opinions were 
partly Jewish, and partly Pagan, since the Cabbala 
evidently originated in the Alexandrian school., These 
are. the men whom our Lord calls -hypoerites, blind 


origm, but, borrowed from the) Egyptian. schools, will. appear 
from.a_ comparison) of, its tenets with those of the Oriental and 
Alexandrian philosophy... Vide Brucker, ut supra, Vol. II: pp. 
211,/212% 
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guides, transgressors of the commandments of God; 
by their traditions, and to whom he desired the Jews 
to’ pay no kind: of attention, except when they offi- 
cially sat in the chair of Moses and read the law. 
In a very early part of his ministry Jesus assured his 
hearers, unless their righteousness exceeded that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, they could not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. He suffered no opportunity to 
escape him of exposing them and their ‘traditions ; 
while, on the other hand, we never find him uttering 
one word of censure against the Sadducees, who 
refused to adopt these traditions, and were the only 
true adherents to the law of Moses. They were a 
learned and a powerful sect, frequently appointed 
to’ important: offices in the state, and were even 
elected’ to the high-priesthood. In conformity to 
their Scriptures, they rejected the Heathenish no- 
tion which the Pharisees’ had imbibed, that there 
was a separate principle in man’ called the soul, 
which, being’ an emanation from’ the Deity, was to 
return to him at death: on the contrary, they con- 
sidered the whole man to be deposited in the grave. 
Our Lord, in arguing with them on a difficulty they 
had proposed to the Pharisees, which they also - 
submitted to him, does not tell them they are in an 
error respecting their opinion of the state of the 
dead, but that they entertained wrong notions of the 
nature of the pursuits of men, when they should 
hereafter arise from the dead. He reasons with 
them on their own principles, that there had been 
2n 2 
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no resurrection from the state of death; but, without 
condemning them, he assures them of the possibility 
of such an event, since all things were possible to 
God. . As the disciples of Moses, he mildly assures 
them that they ‘“ deceive themselves” concerning the 
state of the dead, from not considering the Scrip- 
tures and the power of God.” “ For,” he adds, “in 
the resurrection, men will neither marry nor be given 
in marriage, but be as the angels in heaven :” there- 
fore the ease on which you ground your objection 
does not apply. “ But concerning the restoration 
of the dead fo life, have ye not read what was 
spoken unto you by God, saying, ‘I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob’?” You ought from hence to infer that they 
will be restored to life, for “ God is not a God of 
the dead, but. of the living.” Matt. xxn. 29—32 ; 
Luke xx. 35—38. Jesus assures the Sadducees 
that though these patriarchs died, and were still 
dead, they would arise from that state of death ; nay, 
that they were still alive to God, since nothing could. 
be dead to Him who was the benevolent author and 
giver of life to all his rational creatures, the imex- 
haustible source of existence to the whole creation ; 
whether, therefore, men continue inhabitants of this 
world, or are deposited in the grave, they still exist 
to Him. Our Lord also intimates to them that he 
was commissioned to impart to his countrymen this 
most important and interesting fact, that the dead 
will be raised by the power of God. 
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The Heathen philosophers had formed vague 
notions ‘about a principle in the human frame being © 
inherently immortal ; but had no idea that the Deity _ 
could restore men from death to life. And their | 
opinions about the immortality of the supposed prin- 
ciple in man which they designated by the term 
soul, were as different as the leaders of the respective 
sects. ‘The great and the virtuous Socrates was, 
even to the last, in a very considerable degree’ of 
doubt and uncertainty respecting his own doctrine on 
this point. Plato was more confident as to what is 
considered the natural immortality of the soul, which 
he divided into three parts—the seat of mtelligence, 
of passion, and of appetite; but he discusses the 
question in a most obscure manner, and rests his 
proofs on the most fanciful part of his system. 
Aristotle believed in this supposed principle called a 
soul, but, so far as can be ascertained from his wri- 
tings, he decides it to be mortal. Pythagoras taught 
that what he called the soul consisted of two parts, 
the one perished, and the other, after various trans- 
migrations from one animal to another, was received 
among the gods. Epicurus supposed the soul to be 
formed of particles, subtle in their nature, and rapid 
in their motion ; that, at death, these particles were 
dispersed and became incapable of thought or per- 
ception.* It was the Platonic system, new-modelled 
in. Alexandria, that had been imported into Judea, 


* Vide Brucker, ut supra, Vol. I, pp. 176, 232, 283, 397, 469. 
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and embraced by the Pharisees. No such doctrine 
was inculcated in the Hebrew Scriptures: the whole 
man is there deposited in the grave.* It was the 
restoration of this man to life, that Jesus was com- 
- missioned to teach, and not to confirm or countenance 
the Alexandrian doctrine of the natural immortality 
of a part of man, and that part subdivided into Plato's 
favourite triad. To maintain, therefore, that a resur- 
rection was believed before the mission of Jesus, is 
to assert what is not founded on fact. None of the 
Heathen philosophers ever thought of a resurrection 
from the dead; but this is the doctrine which he 
‘taught. It cannot, then, be justly alleged against the 
divine authority of Christ, that he communicated 
nothing more than had been previously known to 
Pagan philosophers. These philosophers merely in- 
culeated their ideas as matter of speculation to the 
learned ; for they really knew nothing ; they were at 
no certainty; all was conjecture; and each leader, 
as we have stated, whose object was fame rather 
than the public good, had a different system. Jesus 
was divinely authorized to teach the doctrine of the 
resurrection from the dead to his countrymen gene- 
rally: this commission he extended to his apostles, 
who were, regardless of danger, to communicate it 
throughout the then known world, either themselves 
or by the instrumentality of others. It was not a 
Sapiil Oe proctor’ Tail peel’ Seeger ee 

* See on the subject, Bishop Law’s Appendix to his Consi- 
derations on the Theory of Religion, &c. 
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subject of speculation for philosophers, but a‘doctrine 
most important and interesting to the whole human 
race, ascertained and supported by the resurrection of 
Jesus himself from a state of death, which is as well, 
nay, more strongly attested and. confirmed than any 
other fact in history: for, in confirmation of what 
other fact shall we find men under going the greatest 
deprivations, the severest trials and tortures, and even | 
death itself, rather than deny what they knew to be 
true? ser 
In none of the systems which we have Mleadeintedy 
do we find any reference to what is called the soul’s 
passing into such a state as that usually included 
under the term Hades by the Greek and Roman 
poets. Whether the Alexandrian translators* of the 
Hebrew Scriptures affixed any other meaning to this 
word than their prophets and other sacred writers 
had to Sheol, we cannot positively determine. Nor, 
indeed, is this of importance, since their being so 
much infatuated with the Heathen philosophy, lessens 
their authority: what most concerns us is the sense 
in which our Lord used it. He, of course, spoke 
in the language of his country, the Syro-chaldaic ; 
and would naturally employ a term that was equi- 


* Beausobre, in his Introduction to the New Testament, sup- 
poses that the Septuagint was translated by several persons, and 
that this is evident from .a difference in the style. He thinks, 
notwithstanding such high authority was attached to it in the 
early ages of the church, it will not stand a comparison with the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 
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valent to Sheol. Hades is not that word, but its 
representative, and used synonymously with it.* 
The first time we find it in the New Testament 
is in the text, and in the ‘parallel place in Luke 
x. 25, where our Lord appears to have been filled 
with deep concern at finding his countrymen, in the 
various towns and villages which had been visited by 
himself and disciples, unreformed by his instruction, 
and inattentive to one who had afforded them such 


_ * ‘Abys, Hades, is the word which in the Septuagint version is 
the translation of Sheol. By inquiring into the primary meaning 
of this word, we shall find that it signifies a deprivation of light, or 
a dark, gloomy habitation. Hesychius considers it as synonymous 
with areprys, unpleasant, disagreeable, stinking, &c.: he quotes 
Cyrill. Lex. as applying the word to a habitation without light, and 
also to a man who had lost his sight. Scapula gives its original 
signification to be a deprivation of light; a dark place; a house 
without light ; he quotes the poets as employing the word ina 
somewhat different sense. Homer applies it to the God of the in- 
fernal regions. Odyss. y 188; and it is used for death in Anth. 
Epigr. 

. The poets of Greece and Rome, whose language is, of course, 
highly figurative, and whose writings do not relate so much to 
facts as to fiction, have converted this word from its original 
signification, and applied it to regions of what they called departed 
souls ; for it suited the machinery of their poems to place the 
dead in a state of consciousness ; some in one territory, and 
some in another. Hence it became, in time, the popular notion, 
that its real and original reference was to what they considered 
to be the abode of the souls of the dead. The poets represent 
this region as having three divisions: one for the good ; one for 
the bad; and the other for such as were neither good nor bad. 
Our old English word Helle has undergone a similar change. 
See pp. 446, 447. 
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ample proofs of the divinity of his mission, by the 
many extraordinary miracles which he had per- 
formed among them. Perceiving that they would 
not listen to his gentle and mild exhortations and 
persuasions for their good, he assures them, by that 
divine authority and knowledge under whose influ- 
ence he acted, in a strain of the most pathetic expos- 
tulation, that very severe judgments would overtake 
them, if they persisted in their impenitence, and con- 
tinued to reject him as the prophet and messenger 
of God: “ And thou Capernaum, which art exalted 
unto Heaven, shalt be brought down to Hades ;” 1. e. 
to utter temporal destruction. Thus it is said of the 
king of Assyria, in Isaiah xiv. 13, 15: “ For thou 
hast said in thy heart, ‘ I will ascend into heaven, I - 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God;’ yet 
thou shalt be brought down to Sheol, to the sides of 
the pit;” 1. e. thy throne and thy kingdom shall be 
overthrown and destroyed. In chap. lvu. 9, the 
Prophet reproves his countrymen for their numerous - 
idolatrous practices; he censures them for making 
their presents to the kings of Assyria and Egypt ; 
for sending their ambassadors to distant kingdoms, 
and debasing themselves even to Sheol; for their 
submissive solicitations of assistance from idolatrous 
powers, instead of placing their trust and confidence 
in Jehovah, assuring them that such conduct would 
eventually terminate in their ruin and destruction as 
a nation. ‘This temporal destruction, or ruin, is 
elsewhere expressed, by going down to the pit, or 
being brought to Sheol, as in Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 
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18, 23. The exaltation to Heaven is likewise a 
figurative expression, and appears to be used pro- 
verbially to designate great elevation or ambition, or 
worldly prosperity, as may be seen by consulting 
Gen. x1. 4; Deut. i. 28; Isaiah xiv. 13, and Jer: 
li. 53. It is evident from hence, that our Lord 
cannot be understood, in the passage under consi- 
deration, to refer to the Hell of Calvinism, or a 
state of eternal torments; but merely to that utter 
desolation and destruction of the city which has taken 
place, since no vestiges of its situation remain: we 
only know from history that it was on the north of 
the Lake, and on the boundaries of the tribes of 
Zabulon and Naphtali. 

Matt. xvi. 18. Jesus is here asking his disciples, 
saying, “ * Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, 
am? And they said, ‘Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist ; some Elias ; and others, Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets.’ He saith unto them, * But 
whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God;’” i. e. the Messiah. “And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, ‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood, ” i. e. man, 
“hath not revealed it unto thee; but my Father, 
who is in heaven. And I say unto thee, that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock,” the rock of my Mes- 
siahship, ‘‘ I will build my church, and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it ;’” 1. e. neither the 
fear of death nor the dread of the grave shall 
successfully oppose, or effectually counteract the 
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establishment of my claim to the character of the 
Messiah. Archbishop Newcome translates the gates 
of Death, instead of Hell, considering the passage to 
imply, that no persecutions, however severe, would 
prevent the promulgation of the gospel, through the 
then known world. The gates of Hades 1s a figu- 
rative expression for death, as we have elsewhere 
seen,* and here means, that death itself would not be 
able to destroy the influence of the gospel, or prevent 
its promulgation among the Heathen nations, not- 
withstanding their violent and cruel opposition to it : 
accordingly, we find that no sufferings, however 
painful or severe, could induce the primitive Chris- 
tians to relinquish their belief in Jesus, as the Mes- 
senger of God, or their profession as his disciples. 
There is nothing in the language employed by our 
Lord in this passage, which justifies the assertion 
that the Hell of Calvinism is here intended by him: 
it is evidently the power of death, and its inability to 
check the progress of the gospel, to which a refer - 
ence is made, and not to the eternity of torments 


said to be prepared for the Devil and his angels. 


* See p. 505. 


LECTURE XXII. 


Luke xvi. 23: 


Anp 1n HELL HE LIFTED UP HIS EYES, BEING IN TORMENTS, AND 
SEETH ABRAIAM AFAR OFF, AND LAZARUS IN HIS BOSOM. 


To enable you to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the language of the Scriptures, and to form just con- 
ceptions of the meaning which the respective writers 
intended to convey, I: have found it necessary, on se- 
veral occasions, during these Lectures, to direct your 
attention to the bold and striking figures of. speech 
common to them and all eastern writings. We have 
here another instance of that sublime and fascinating 
figure, the prosopopeia;* in which persons long de- 


* Quintilian says, that the prosopopeia is a bold figure; that 
it admirably diversifies instructions and excites attention. He 
also says, that the use of it requires considerable eloquence, since 
fiction, and things incredible in their nature, will either make an 
extraordinary impression, because they soar beyond the fact, or 
will be ridiculed as empty trifles for the want of reality. Hence 
it is seldom used by persons of judgment, but on important oc- 
casions, or when the sublimity of the subject will justify its being 
employed. Instit. Orator. Lib. ix. Cap, ii. § ii. 
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ceased are represented as living; in which the dead 
are again clothed in corporeal forms, having imparted — 
to them the powers of speech and reasoning.. The 
text is a part of a parable of this kind. Its moral 
or design was to instruct the Jews in the inutility, 
absurdity, and want of authority in the Platonic tra- 
ditions taught by the mininegasiias® instead of the law 
of Moses. i 
From ver. 19 to the end of the chapter, we have a 
parable, in which the two principal persons are Abra- 
ham, in whom the Pharisees greatly boasted as their 
father ; and a rich man, who was only distinguished 
by the superbness of his dress, the splendour of ‘his 
establishment, and the luxuriousness of his table: 
contrasted with him is a poor, diseased man, who 
appears to have been dreadfully afflicted with a scro- 
fulous complaint, and to whom the name of Lazarus 
is given, as descriptive of his worldly poverty, and of 
his looking to God only for relief, since the very dogs 
of this rich, haughty man, had more compassion for 
this poor. diseased object than their owner. Such are 
the characters employed in the parable before us, which 
was evidently composed in reference to the doctrines 
and conduct of the Pharisees. What is a parable? 
Fiction or reality? Not reality, certainly: it must then 
be fabulous. Can you and I consider parabolical or 
fabulous representations to be of sufficient authority 
on which to establish a single article of our belief? 
In ver. 22, we are told, that this poor, afflicted man 
died, and. was carried by some friends of humanity 
to a place of interment; i. e. in Hades, or Sheol: 
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he is then represented as being put in Abraham’s 
bosom, or, on account of his piety and virtuous suf- 
fering, was deposited next to Abraham. ‘This refers 
to the custom practised by the Jews and other eastern 
nations of sitting at their meals or banquets. The 
first person reclined on the end of the couch: the 
next placed himself before the legs of the: first, 
with his head just above the bosom: thus, also, the 
third reclined towards the second. The evangelist 
John is: described as leaning or reclining on’ the 
bosom. of Jesus; he sat next to him at. table on the 
couch: It is added, “ The rich man also died, and 
was buried;” i. e. he’was placed)in Hades, in some 
magnificent dormitory, with all the pomp and parade 
usual.m: burying persons of his rank and. station: 
Though only in Hades, he is represented as being 
in a state of punishment and great suffermg: there 
is no other passage of Scripture, in which Hades or 
Sheol is considered as a place of torment. Never- 
theless, it cannot be the Hell of Calvinism, since 
these three persons are supposed. to be in the body : 
it could not, therefore, be what is called the world of 
spirits, or the souls of these persons: it is the souls 
of men only that are said to go to Hell. The Pha- 
risees, in their traditions, taught, according to Jose- 
phus,* that in Hades the souls of the wicked would 
be imprisoned for ever, while the souls of the righte- 
ous would enjoy happiness there, and, in due course 
of time, be permitted to enter other bodies. Hence, 


* Antiqe Lib, xviii. C, ii. 
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this rich man is placed by our Lord as in: a state 
of suffering, hereby; alluding to. the mistaken opi- 
nions. of the Pharisees, and illustrating the object he 
had in view—the opposition of their traditions to 
Moses and. the prophets. Wherever these persons 
are supposed to be, they are not only in the: body, 
but. on a level with each other under the earth ;: for 
it is not said that Lazarus ascended to Heaven, and 
the rich man descended to Hell. Besides; the lan- 
guage employed describes horizontal motion; * from 
whence may be inferred that all three were in Hades, 
which: is here, as m every other place in which the 
word; is used, intended to designate some general 


* <* Thus Lazarus, when dead, is said amevexOnvat, to be carried 
away, not avevexPyvat, to be carried up, by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom; whereas, it is the latter of these, or one similarly. com- 
pounded, that is always. used where an assumption into heaven is 
spoken of. Thus the same writer, (Luke xxiv. 51,) in speaking of 
our Lord’s ascension, says, avepepero eg Toy ovpavoy, and Mark (xvi. 
19) says, averypOy es tov ovpavov, he was. taken up into heaven. 
These words are, also used: wherever one is said to be conveyed 
from a lower to a higher situation. But, what is still more decisive 
in this way, where mention is made of passing from Abraham to 
the rich man, and inversely, the verbs employed are, diabaww and 
dianegaw, words which always denote motion on the same ground 
or level; as passing a river or lake, passing through the Red 
Sea, or passing from Asia into Macedonia.. But when heaven is 
spoken of.as the termination to which, or from which, the passage 
is made, the word is invariably, either in the first case, avabawvw, 
and in the second, xatabaww, or some word similarly formed, and 
of the same import.” Campbell’s Prelim. Dissert. VI. Part ii. 
§ xx. : ; 
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repository for the dead. The rich Pharisee is near 
enough to see Abraham; he could not, therefore; 
be im the Hell of the Assembly’s Catechism : it is 
true, the distance is described as being afar off; but 
still it was near enough to see and to recognise 
Lazarus. Abraham he could not have known; 
which is one proof among others that the represen- 
tation here given is parabolical, and not real, as many 
writers contend. _ He requests Lazarus to be sent to 
dip his finger in water and to come to him to cool his 
tongue: in doing this Lazarus was not to ascend or 
to descend ; they were then in some common abode, 
though not close to each other. Abraham is said to 
have reminded him of the former situations of himself 
and Lazarus ; yet Abraham could never have known 
him, and in parabolical representation it was not ne- 
cessary; if it be said that the communication was 
made by Lazarus, it may be replied, there is not the 
least intimation of it. The poor, virtuous sufferer is 
described by the Patriarch to be comforted ; while 
he, whose wealth procured him every luxury and 
indulgence when living, but who contributed not 
to the relief and ease of others, is said to be in 
a state of extreme suffering: according to his own 
opinions, each was now in his proper sphere. No 
change, therefore, could be made. “ Were I ever so 
much disposed to comply with thy request,” con- 
tinues Abraham, “ it is impossible, since between us 
and you a great gulf is fixed, so as to prevent all 
immediate communication :” this, probably, might 
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refer to some’ such gulf or opening of unmeasurable 
depth, as is mentioned by Mr. Legh, in his account 
of those immense receptacles of the dead which he 
visited at Amabdi,* as well as at Thebes, in Egypt. 
Maca eyo, the words used by our Lord, are cer- 
tainly applicable to an opening, trench, or gulf of 
this sort. 

The Pharisee, finding it useless to make any fur- 
ther solicitation on his own account, asks Abraham 
to send Lazarus to his five brothers, and to testify 
unto them the nature of their traditions, lest they 
also should come into the same place of suffering. 
Abraham replies, “ They have Moses and the pro- 
phets, let them hear them :” there will then be no 
danger. He repeats his request, urging, that if one 
went from the dead, they would be induced to relin- 
quish their traditions, and reform: to which Abra- 
ham is made again to reply, “ If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” By this reiteration 
of Moses and the prophets, our Lord clearly in- 
tends to impress on the minds of his hearers, that 
the traditions of the Pharisees were not derived 
from Abraham, as some of. them pretended they 
were, and that no kind of authority should be at- 
tached to them, since in observing them they viola- 
ted the commandments of God, by acting in direct 
opposition to the teachings of Moses and the pro- 


phets. 


* Travels in Egypt, p. 224. See also p. 371. 
20 
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' The highly figurative language employed by our 
Lord in this parable is another proof that no part of 
it was considered as real by him, since he evidently 
borrowed the idea from the prophet Isaiah, (chap. 
xiv. 4, and following,) who represented the dead 
bodies of men in Sheol as coming out of their niches 
in order to reproach and deride the mighty monarch » 
and tyrant of Assyria, and then retiring to their for- 
mer situations. Ezekiel also, when foretelling ‘the 
destruction of the kingdom of Egypt, (chap. xxxi. 
and xxxil.,) describes himself as conducting the king 
to Sheol, or Hades, and introducing him to other 
kings and princes who had either been his friends or 
his foes, assuring him that he would be consigned 
to the same abode, and be associated with them. It 
was, therefore, no new idea to Spine the dead as 
conversing. 

These four are the only times in which the word 
Hades is used by our Lord; in neither of them 
can it possibly refer to the Hell of Calvinism. It 
occurs next in Acts 1. 22, and following verses ; 
where we find the apostle Petre desirous of conci- 
hating the Jews, and directing their attention to the 
resurrection of Jesus, whom they had so lately cru- 
cified. In ver. 27 he makes the following quotation — 
from Psalm xvi. 10: “ Because thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hell” (Hades); “ neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption.” In explaining 
these words,* I endeavoured to shew you that Hell 


* See p: 475. 
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can imply nothing more than Sheol, aiid that the word 
there translated corruption, was generally rendered, in 
the common version, the grave. It was also shewn 
you that this psalm is not prophetic, and that David 
neither spoke of nor referred to any other person than 
himself. Had it not been for this incidental appli- 
cation of the passage made by the apostle Peter, the 
lovers of mystical interpretation themselves could not 
have discovered any allusion whatever to our Lord. 
Ver. 31 also refers to Sheol, the Sephetton of the 
dead. 

The term next occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 55; “ O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory ?” 
Hades is here rendered Grave, instead of Hell; and 
the reason most likely was, because Sheol was trans- 
lated Grave in the passage from which this is. a 
quotation. (See Hosea xii. 14.) It is also used on 
three different occasions in the book of the Reve- 
lations: the first occurs in chap. 1. 18, where we 
have an address from one, like the Son of Man, in a 
vision to John, saying, “ Fear not; behold, I live 
for ever and ever, and have the keys of Hades and 
of Death.” Archbishop Newcome reads, “ The keys 
of the Grave and of Death.” If Hades does not 
mean Hell, in the passage last quoted, there can be no 
just reason for so rendering it in this place ; especially 
-as the words can imply nothing more than that all 
power was given to the Son of Man in the Christian 
church. | 

The second is in chap. vi. 8: “ And behold a 
.pale horse; and his name who sat thereon was Death, 

9202 | 
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and. Hades followeth with him.” In the second 
verse mention is made of a white horse, which is 
usually considered as an emblem of victory; from 
whence it has been conjectured that this seal, as it is 
called, refers to the period when the Jews and the 
Romans made such dreadful havoc of each other in 
the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, and afforded oppor- 
tunities for the peaceful and undisturbed promulga- 
tion of the gospel. In the fourth verse we have a 
red horse, which is considered to be symbolical of 
bloodshed and devastation. A black horse is spoken 
of in the fifth verse, which is supposed to be emble- 
matic of extreme scarcity, distress, and mourning. 
Then follows, in the eighth verse, the pale horse, 
which is said to be ominous of approaching’ sickness 
and pestilence ; accordingly, the name of the rider is 
Death, and his attendant, Hades, the Grave, and not 
Hell. Neither sickness nor pestilence have any re- 
spect of persons; they attack the good as well as the 
wicked: the grave receives them all; but, surely, they 
are not all indiscriminately consigned to Hell. The 
Hell of our Calvinistic brethren, therefore, cannot. be 
referred to by the writer of this passage. 

The last is in chap. xx. 13, 14: “ And the sea 
gave up the dead that were in it, and Death and 
Hades gave up the dead which were in them; and 
they were judged every one according to his works. 
And Death and Hades were -cast into the lake. of 
fire. This is the second death.” Nor can’this be 
the Hell of Calvinism, since, im conjunction with 
Death and the Sea, it is to surrender. its dead, 
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who are to be judged: whilst those who are sup- 
posed to be there, are considered to be alive and in 
torments. ‘Those who were to be given up by the 
Sea, Death, and Hades, were to be judged accord- 
ing to their works; but the inhabitants of this Hell 
are sent thither by election and reprobation. Besides, 
Death and Hades are afterwards said to be cast into 
the lake of fire: hence, it is evident, that Hades 
must here, as well as elsewhere, refer to the abode 
of the dead, or Sheol. In no instance, then, does 
Hades signify that Hell which, im the Assembly’s 
Catechism, is said to have been ‘prepared veh nin 
Devil and his angels. 

_ We now proceed to the path cucibatin bE that other 
term which, in the common version, is rendered 
Hell, and its punishment considered: to be eternal. 
The ancients considered the earth as a plain, and 
the souls of the dead to be conveyed, somewhere 
or other, under its surface: these regions were 
supposed to be extended at an equal depth. The 
Elysian fields, or regions of the virtuous, were 
said to be divided from those of the wicked by a 
river; which was not, however, so wide but the dif- 
ferent parties on each side could converse from its 
banks. Every country appears to have had its pas- 
sages directly leading to the regions of the wicked: 
in some countries these were lakes ; in others, volca- 
nic mountains. The Heathens had a region of tor- 
ments called Tartarus, which was said to terminate 
in a gulf twice as far below the earth as the heavens 
are above it. This is the nearest approach of any 
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thing we meet with in history, to the Hell of the 
Calvinists. It is true there is a deficiency in one re- 
quisite which is somewhat essential—it is not taught 
in the Christian Scriptures ; but is the invention and 
fiction of Heathen poets; putting the sec pi“ 
of the situation out of the question. 

Neither Moses nor the prophets having been com- 
missioned to instruct the Jews in the knowledge of a 
resurrection from the dead, or a state of retribution 
after death, their own language did not furnish them 
with any term to designate the happiness of the 
righteous or the punishment of the wicked in an- 
other state of existence : they had recourse, there- 
fore, to figurative expressions, such as Paradise, a 
word of Persian origin; the garden of Eden, and 
Abraham’s bosom, for the virtuous; and, for the 
wicked, Gehenna. This is not a Greek word, but is 
compounded of yy (ge), land, and évvon, hinnom, a 
proper name; in order to make it correspond as near- 
ly as possible to the Hebrew for the valley of Hinnom ; 
called by Joshua, (chap. xv. 8,) “ the valley of the son 
of Hinnom,” who assigns its situation near Jerusalem, 
to the south east. It was the place where the idolatrous 
Jews anciently celebrated the horrible rite of burning 
. their children in sacrifice to Moloch, an idol of the 
Ammonites: a fire was continually kept there for 
this and other idolatrous purposes. To put a stop to 
such an unnatural and detestable practice, Josiah, 
about six hundred years before Christ, defiled or 
profaned the place, by filling it with human bones, 
as we learn from 2 Kings xxin. 10—14. It was 
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afterwards the custom to carry out the dead carcases 
of animals, the filth and offal of the city; into this 
valley; in order. to consume this nauseous assem- 
blage a fire was kept continually burning. Jeremiah 
informs us, (chap. vii. 32, 33,) that it became also 
the common burying-place* for the poor inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, who could not afford the expense. of 
tombs or of embalming. Here also were burned the 
bodies, of those criminals who were denied. burial: 
and, indeed, some are said to have been .theré 
burned alive.{- The Pharisees, whose opinions con: 
cerning the state of the dead were chiefly adopted 
from the Heathens, and certainly not from Moses 
and the prophets, had been long accustomed. to de- 
signate the future punishment. of. those’ whom 
they considered. to. be .wicked, by the name .of 
this horrible place: horrible, it really was, whether 
we consider the shocking inhumanity in which the 
first. fire originated, or the loathsome Hegusttolncs 
which. occasioned the second. 

The blessed Jesus represented the future Le 
of the righteous under various similitudes:, a mar- 
rlage supper; a crown of glory; an admission. into 
the presence of God; Paradise; Abraham’s bosom ; 
and others of a similar import. They appear to have 
been adopted as being most suitable to the habits, 


* That the valley of Gehinnom was a place of sepultwre, may 
be proved by reference to various authorities, Heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian. Clarke’s Travels, ut sup, Vol. IV. p. 353, note. 
_ > See Lowth’sIsaiah, notes. 9... LSiZ, dOO}, 80S) & 
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inclinations, and views of his hearers. In like man 
ner he exhibited the future condition of the wicked, 
as consisting in their consignment to the outer dark- 
ness from the marriage-supper, where there’ would 
be ‘weeping, wailing, and gnashing of the ‘teeth. 
Light is used to designate peace and happiness ; 
darkness to denote distress, misery, and lamenta- 
tion. Gehenna is not of frequent occurrence in the 
New Testament; it is eleven times used by Christ, 
but only on four distinct occasions: these are all to 
be found in the Gospel of Matthew, since Mark ix. 
43, 45, 47, corresponds with Matt. v. 29,30; and 
Luke xii. 5, with Matt. x. 28. Our Lord only once 
applies it to the punishment of the wicked, in a 
future life, under the gospel dispensation. The apos- 
tle James has once used it: this: makes the twelfth: 
The first is in Matt. v. 22, where we find three gra- 
dations of malignity and three gradations of punish- 
ment: “ Whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause,” and suffers that anger to lead him into 
injurious conduct towards his brother, “ shall be in 
danger of the judgment ;” i. e. he shall be amenable 
to that court of judicature established in each city for 
the cognizance of lesser crimes than those which 
were brought before the supreme court, or Sanhe- 
drim. ‘The next was, “ Whosoever shall say to his 
brother Raca, shall be in danger of the council ;” 1. e. 
he shall be amenable to the supreme council of the 
nation; composed of those who were called the 
rulers. The third was, “ But whosoever shall say, 


‘ Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” In this 
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not of crime; the second and third are nearly the 
same; for the Syriac word {83 raka, signifies one 
who renders himself contemptible by his folly; and 
the Greek word pwee, means a fool; but it appears 
to have been here intended to represent the He- 
brew word m1», moreh, which it does as nearly as 
Greek letters could do. The term moreh implies 
one who apostatizes from God, or rebels against his 
authority. Moses makes use of the same word, in 
the plural number, when he calls the children of 
Israel, rebels ; see Numb. xx. 10. It is frequently 
applied to the Jews by the prophets, when they for- 
sook God and turned unto idols. There is the same 
reason for preserving the term moreh as that of raka, 
especially as moreh points to the higher crime. Our 
translators, by rendering it fools, have involved our 
Lord and his apostle Paul in this offence, since the 
one calls the Pharisees, fools ; and the other, the Ga- 
latian converts, foolish.* These terms were, doubt- 
less, well understood by those who heard them; but 
they are not sufficiently defined for us to under- 
stand their nature. Though the specific crimes may 
not be applicable to us, yet the spirit and temper 
out of which they arise are, in every respect, anti- 
christian: they are concisely and strongly expressed 
on another occasion—“ If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
your trespasses.” These gradations of crimes and 


* See Sykes, Wakefield, and Campbell. 
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punishments clearly teach us that all men are not to. 
be punished alike in the Calvinistic Hell of. eternal 
torments ; but each man’s punishment will be in 
proportion to the magnitude of his sins: hence, then, 
it is evident that Hell fire cannot be the meaning of 
Gehenna, in the passage before us. Nay, it appears 
to me not even to refer to any kind of future punish- 
ment. ‘The punishment of the man who was angry 
without a cause was temporal; and so was his who 
said to his brother, raka : these two crimes consisted 
in using abusive and opprobrious language. The 
same is the case with respect to moreh: it could not, 
therefore, be a punishment beyond the jurisdiction or 
power of the Sanhedrim. At all events, a crime so 
nearly allied to the two preceding, and of which 
Moses and Aaron were guilty, and for which they 
were deprived of the gratification of entering. with 
their countrymen into the possession of the promised 
land, could not be of such great enormity as_ to 
demand, as its just and adequate punishment, the 
eternal torments of the Hell of Calvinism. The 
first crime. is ‘amenable to the inferior provincial 
courts; the second, to the supreme court of ju- 
dicature ; and so, most likely, was the third, to 
which was attached a_ specific punishment, con- 
sisting in the greatest possible degradation of the 
offender from the rank he held in society, as is the 
case with transportation among us. Are there not 
persons, out of various stations in life, sent on board 
the hulks, where. they work as convicts ?. Thus the 
man who had so far misconducted himself as to be 
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guilty of the crime implied in the term moreh, 
would become liable to be sent to work in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, or Gehenna. The employ- 
ment of such persons would, most probably, be the 
carrying out of the city all the dead bodies of cri- 
minals and others to be consumed there,* all the 
remains of the great number of animals offered in 
sacrifice, with various other substances which were 
subject to rapid putrefaction in so hot a climate, and 
which were committed, from day to day, out of so 
large and populous a city, to the fire of Gehenna, 
What could be a greater degradation to a Jew than 
to be consigned to such a constant state of defilement 
by manual communication with the dead? Some 
persons must necessarily be employed in this most 
disgusting service, and the number requisite would 
be considerable : those, of course, would be ap- 


* The prophet Ezekiel refers to persons whose continual em- 
ployment was to be buriers of the dead, in a valley near Jerusa- 
lem. ‘* And seven months shall the house of Israel be burying 
them,” i. e. their enemies, after their return to the land of their 
forefathers, ‘* that they may cleanse the land: yea, all the people 
of the land shall bury them; and it shall be renown to them in 
the day when I shall be glorified, saith the Lord Jehovah. And 
they shall set apart men of continual employment passing through 
the land, even passing through and burying those that remain 
upon the face of the land, to cleanse it: after the end of seven 
months. they shall search. And those that are appointed shall 
pass through the land ; and when any seeth a man’s bone, he 
shall set up a mark by it, till the duriers bury it in THE VALLEY 
OF THE MULTITUDE or Gog.” Chap, xxxix. 13—J]5, Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s translation. | 
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pointed to it who, unfortunately, had ‘so far debased 
themselves as to become subject to such a degrading 
punishment. The term evoyos * implies, that the 
employment was not voluntary on the part of the 
person so occupied. ‘That there was some such pu- 
nishment appears from our Lord’s thus addressing 
the Pharisees, in Matt. xxiii. 33: “ Ye serpents! ye 
generation of vipers! how can ye escape the con- 
demnation-+ of Gehenna ?” 0 

Vers. 29 and 30; correspondent to these you will 
find Mark ix. 43, 45, 47. In these passages we find 


* Evoyos, srevOvvec, 3 UTMOKESLEVOC. Hesych. Lex. i. e. arraigned, im- 
pleaded, adjudged to punishment, Qui tenetur quasi vinctus et 
obstrictus, ut epigram en’ aryKupng evoyov Bapoc, ad anchoram pondus 
detentum. Item qui tenetur, obnoxius, obstrictus, reus, ut, evoyos 
rors voor, Obnoxius legibus, Dem. Et cum genit, ut Plat. de leg. 
twy Prarov evoyos e-w, injuriee vi illatee crimine teneatur. Sic Hebr. 
2, evoyor OeAsiac, Obnoxii servituti. Scap. Lex. 

+ Dr. Johnson explains the English word “ damnation,” by an 
*‘ exclusion from divine mercy ; condemnation to eternal punish- 
ments.” This, certainly, is not the meaning of the Greek word 
xoicis, krisis, which is here and elsewhere so rendered. Its usual 
meaning is, the passing some judicial sentence on a person ; 
sometimes it refers to examinations by magistrates, before com- 
mittal, preparatory to trial. The apostle James speaks of a 
greater condemnation. It is true the word he uses is xpma, 
krima; but it has a similar meaning with krisis, and is derived 
from the same verb, «give, krino. Hesychius explains xpiza by 
ayvranodoors, retributio, satisfactio ; and koiors by avanoiots, INQUI- 
sitio, judicium. If there be a greater condemnation, there must 
be a less; a greater or a less does not exactly correspond with 
the doctrine of the Assembly's Catechism concerning the eternity 
of Hell torments. 
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our Lord exhorting his hearers to beware of indulg- 
ing criminal passions; he impresses upon them the 
necessity of effectually counteracting them, however 
severe the trial might be, even if it were an eye 
which led them astray, or a hand; they were. to 
pluck out the one and cut off the other: the reason 
he assigns is, that it would be better for one mem- 
ber of the body to suffer and perish, than that: they 
should continue their wicked practices till they were 
condemned, as criminals, to be thrown into the fire 
of Gehenna. Jesus is here addressing those who 
looked up to the Pharisees as patterns for their con- 
duct, and had previously told them, “Except your 
righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Phari-— 
sees, ye can in no case enter into the kmgdom of hea- 
ven.” Hence:he adopts the term Gehenna, as being 
employed by them to designate a place of punishment 
for the wicked. It could not be the Hell of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism referred to in these passages, 
since it is the body only which is spoken of as being 
cast into Gehenna. The evangelist Mark adds, (vers. 
46, 48,) “ Into the fire that never shall be quenched,” 
because it was kept continually burning, “ where 
their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched.” 
These figurative expressions had been long in useamong 
the Jews to denote temporal punishments. ‘Thus we 
read in Isaiah Ixvi. 23, 24: “ And it shall come to 
pass, that all flesh shall come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord. And they shall go forth and look 
upon the carcases of the men who have transgressed 
before me. For their worm shall not die, nor shall 
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their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhor- 
ring unto all flesh.” The Prophet here only refers 
to the temporal punishment which would befal the 
Jews. Thus, also, we read in Judith, chap. xvi. 
17, m that song of hers, composed after she had 
beheaded Holofernes, the Assyrian generalissimo ; 
“Woe to the nations that rise up against my kin- 
dred ; the Lord will take vengeance of them im the 
day of judgment,” alluding to their flight and defeat 
after the death of their leader, “ in putting fire and 
worms in their flesh.” The allusion here is wholly 
temporal. Jesus, the son of Sirach, recommends to 
his reader, among other things, “to humble him- 
self greatly ;” adding, “for the vengeance of the 
ungodly is fire and worms.” LEcclesiasticus vii. 17. 
Mark, in using the expressions of a worm that will 
never die, and a fire which will never be quenched, 
evidently refers to the fire of Gehenna as to a fire 
that will effect what is committed to its operation. 
We may hence safely conclude, that future punish- 
ments, though not of eternal duration, will not be re- 
mitted until they have accomplished the purification 
of the sinner; the purpose for which they were in- 
flicted. | ; : 

Matt. x. 28, and Luke xu. 4,5. Our Lord, while 
instructing his disciples, endeavours to fortify their 
minds against the trials and persecutions which it 
was probable they would have to encounter for their 
attachment to him and his cause, and exhorts them, 
to conduct themselves with firmness and fortitude in 
discharging the duties of their mission, without any 
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apprehension for the consequences, without any fear 
of what men could do unto them, whose malice 
could not extend any further than the horrible pu- 
nishment of Gehenna, or to death; but fear Him, 
and place your confidence only in Him, whose 
power extends beyond this temporal degradation, or 
even death itself in that fire, and who can inflict still 
Severer punishment in another state of existence: 
“‘ Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy* both soul and body in Gehenna.” 
Luke says, “ Be not afraid of them that kill. the 
body, and after that have nothing more that they 
ean do; but I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear; 
fear Him which, after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into Gehenna.”. Our Lord here clearly de- 
signates the future punishment to be inflicted on 
those who do not fear God, by a metaphorical. allu- 
sion to this mode’ of punishing criminals. It was a 
human, not a divine sentence ; it was temporal in its 
nature and origin; a reference to it, therefore, could 
not be understood as intending to convey the idea 
that the future punishment of those who did not fear 
God would be eternal, like the Hell of the Assem- 


* The word, amcAecas, here rendered destroy, Bishop Pearce 
thinks ought, in this place, in Mark i. 24, 1 Cor. v. 5, and 2 Cor. 
ii. 6, to be rendered punish; i. e. with such a degree and duration 
of punishment, as their respective crimes and transgressions may 
render necessary, to discipline and to train them for the eae 
_ pation of future purity, dignity, and happiness. 
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bly’s Catechism; nor did he hint, in the most distant 
way, that the sentence to which he alluded, was an 
association with the Devil and his angels. 

Matt. xvni. 8, 9, in which we read that our Law 
had called a child to him, placed it in the midst, of 
his disciples, and recommended them to: cultivate 
the innocency and humility which it manifested ; he 
then enjoins them to imitate these qualities, that they 
may be enabled to avoid becoming a snare, or, by: 
any means, be the cause of offence to others, so. as to 
lead them to reject the gospel. In order to prevent 
this, no sacrifice was to be too great, were it even a 
favourite pursuit or indulgence, which by habit had 
become as necessary to them as a hand, a foot, or an 
eye: “ Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, 
cut them off and cast them from thee ; it is better for 
thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than, 
having two hands or two feet, to be cast into everlast- 
ing fire,” or the perpetually burning fire of Gehenna. 
By the term “ everlasting fire,’ our Lord evidently 
alludes to the fire of Gehenna, which was constantly 
burning, though the word does not occur till the end 
of the sentence: a full stop was not necessary after 
everlasting fire. The word here rendered everlast- 
ing, aiwvioy, does not imply eternity of duration, any 
more than the promise to Abraham, in Gen. xvi. 8, 
that his posterity should inherit the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession: a similar promise was 
afterwards made to Jacob, chap. xlvii. 4; the same 
word, aimwyiov, is employed in the Septuagint version. 
Moses was commanded to anoint Aaron and his sons 
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to an everlasting priesthood, Exod. xl. 15. After- 
wards Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, is promised 
to himself and his posterity the covenant of an ever- 
lasting priesthood, because he was zealous for his 
God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel, Numb. xxv. 13. In the Septuagint version 
the same word is also employed in both these cases. 
To neither of these promises can we attach eternity 
of duration, so neither to the everlasting fire of Ge- 
henna, which was extinguished at the destruction of 
the temple, city, and polity of Jerusalem. The 
Evangelist adds, ver. 9, “ And if thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; for it is 
better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather 
than by having two eyes,” i. e. by continuing in thy 
wicked practices, to be condemned, by the supreme 
council, to the punishment of Gehenna. Here is no 
reference to the Hell of Calvinism; it merely alludes 
to a punishment inflicted, not by the Devil, but by 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. 

Matt. xxii. 15, 33. After Sealy lode the 
Scribes and the Pharisees to be official and appointed 
readers of the law of Moses, our Lord proceeds to 
denounce them in every thing else; exhorting his_ 
hearers. to attend to them while they sat in the seat 
or chair of Moses, or during the reading of the law, 
but at no other time; and by all means to avoid fol- 
lowing their example. He then addresses himself 
to. those of that body who were present, for some of 
them constantly attended him, and were ever on the 
watch to ensnare him, if possible: “ Woe unto you, 
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Seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass 
gea and land to make one proselyte” to your tradi- 
tions, “ and when he is made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of Gehenna than yourselves.” “ Child 
of Gehenna” is a Hebrew phrase, for a wicked, aban- 
doned character. The Pharisees rendered their pro- 
selytes more profligate, more criminal, and more 
iniquitous than themselves; more deserving of the 
punishment of Gehenna, or, of being condemned to 
perpetual labour in that horrible place. The Hell of 
Calvinism could not be here intended, since the pro- 
selytes and their masters were inhabitants of the 
earth. In the Scripture language the wicked are the 
children of iniquity; and the righteous the children 
of God. We read of. the first-born of the progeny 
of the dead, Job xviii. 13, as descriptive of a pain- 
ful, wretched, miserable death. We read also of the 
children of the kingdom. Eph. ii. 3, the Apostle 
speaks of the Ephesians having been children of 
wrath; i. e. liable to it: thus the “ child of Gehen- 
na” implies, that they are deserving to be adjudged 
to the punishment of Gehenna. Hence, in ver. 33, 
after having enumerated the various iniquitous prac- 
tices of these men, to which they were contriving to 
add the murder of himself, under the pretended form 
of law, he, calling them serpents—generation of vi- 
pers—asks them, how they themselves could hope to 
escape the punishment of Gehenna.* ae | 

The last use of this term is by the apostle James, 


* See p. 572. 
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chap. iii. 6, where speaking of the tongue, and stating 
the great mischief it is capable of producing, as a 
reason why it should be under becoming restraint and 
government, he says, “ Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth!” The destruction of Assyria is 
thus introduced by the prophet Isaiah, chap. xxx. 
27: “Lo! the name of the Lord cometh from afar, 
his wrath burneth, and the flame rageth violently ; 
his lips are filled with indignation, and his tongue is 
a consuming fire.” The apostle James says, “ The 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.” Solomon says, 
“ Life and death are in the power of the tongue” 
(Prov. xviii. 21); James, * The tongue defileth the 
whole body” Solomon (Prov. xvii. 20), “ A perverse 
_ tongue falleth into mischief ;” James, “ It setteth on 
fire the course of nature.” The Psalmist (x. 7) re- 
marks, that * under the tongue of the wicked is 
mischief and vanity ;” that “ their tongue is a sword,” 
(Ivii. 4,) “ and that they sharpen the tongue like a 
serpent !” (Ps. cxl. 3.) The apostle James adds, that 
the tongue is set on fire of Gehenna. He could not 
here refer to the Hell of Calvinism, but to the pecu- 
lar nature of Gehenna, and the uses to which it was 
applied. ‘The first time our Lord alluded to Gehen- 
na was in connexion with the same subject as that 
before us—the profligate and mischievous use of 
speech, which he told his hearers would. subject 
them to the punishment of that place. The apostle 
James considers the tongue, the principal organ of 
speech, to be so powerfully inflammatory and de- 
structive as to be compared to nothing Jess abomina- 
2pP2 
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ble and horrible than Gehenna itself. ~Surely there 
can be no concealed allusion in this language of the 
Apostle’s, either to the eternity of Hell torments, or 
to the Devil and his angels,’ for whom they are said 
to, have been prepared. Nor does it appear ‘to me 
that we have here any reference to the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked. That there will be such a 
state is sufficiently evident from:various other parts of 
Scripture ; and also from our Lord having, in Matt. 
x. 28, and its parallel place, Luke xii. 5, metaphori- 
cally employed Gehenna in allusion to’it.. Where 
that state is situate we are not informed, nor who at 
present occupy it; the wicked. cannot,’ since we-ate 
assured they are to be judged at the second coming 
of Christ -in- common with the righteous ; . when 
every. man will be judged according to his works ; 
when the wicked will be punished, not with eternal 
torments, but each man will have to-bear his own 
burden, .to suffer for his -own :misdoings and_ his 
own crimes, in just and exact proportion to the 
enormity of his sins and the magnitude of his trans- 
- gressions, compared. with his real opportunities for 
improvement and. his advantages for a superior con- 
duct. | ae , 
Some persons imagine that the apostle Paul points 
out the situation of Hell in his letter to the Ephe- 
sians, iv. 9... He had been making a quotation from 
Psalm. Ixviii., which appears to have some reference 
to the ark of the covenant, that accompanied David 
in his wars against the Edomites, Ammonites, Moa- 


bites, and Syrians. See 2 Sam., xi. 11. On his 


~ 
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return from the signal victories obtained’ over these 
nations, he, with peculiar beauty and sublimity, :in- 
terrogates. the lofty and: swelling hills ‘of Bashan, 
why they were jealous of the dimunitive hill of Zion, 
the hill on which God was pleased to reside. | Pur- 
suing his metaphors, the Psalmist goes onto tell the 
arrogant Syrian king, described under the hills ‘of 
Bashan, that the chariots of the God of Israel were 
numerous ; thousands—armed. with hooks :. with 
these Jehovah is poetically represented as ascending, 
or mounting aloft, leading a train of captives ; as. re- 
ceiving presents of men; rebels, even as a deodand.* 
The Apostle, certainly, refers to this passage ; he has 
not, however, quoted either from the Hebrew. or the 
Septuagint: version, but: most probably from: imper- 


fect. recollection. He points out to the Ephesian 


converts, that the diversity of gifts which had been 
imparted to them, should not, prevent them. frem 
cherishing and. preserving; a spirit of unity and. con- 
cord... He then, alluding to this figurative ascension 
of God, says,:‘ But this, he ascended,” 1. e. Christ, 
“how can it be unless he descended also first into 
the lower parts of the earth? He that descended, 1s 
he that. also ascended above all. the heavens to: com- 
plete all things,’ in the Christian dispensation, as 
is evident from the following verses: “ And he ap- 
pointed some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers; for the 
fitting up of the saints, for employment in a ministry, 


* See Geddes. +. Wakefield’s translation. 
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for building up the body of Christ; till we all come 
up, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to a grown-up man, to the full size 
of the stature of Christ.”* Vers. 11—13. I cannot 
discover in ver. 9, any allusion to the Hell of Calvi- 
nism: the lower parts of the earth can imply nothing 
lower or beyond the grave. 

. There are three other passages quoted by the Ab 
sembly’s Catechism in proof of the eternity of Hell 
torments, in which the term Hell is not mentioned, 
yet, on account of their bemg thus adduced, I am 
desirous of briefly noticing them.. Rev. xiv. 9—11: 
John is represented as having a vision of an angel, 
saying, “ If any man worship the beast and his image, 
the same shall drink of the cup of the wine of the 
wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture 
mto the cup of his indignation: and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone, in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. And 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever; and they have no rest day nor night, who 
worship the beast and his image, and whosoever 
receiveth the mark of his name.” We have here a 
highly figurative representation of the temporal pun- 
ishment which awaited some particular opposers of 
Christianity, designated by John, the beast, and the 
worshippers of the image. If we interpret any part 
of it literally, the whole of it ought to be so inter- 
preted ; and then we shall have some part of the 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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punishment to consist in drinking pure and unadul- 
terated wine: the punishment is also to be inflicted 
in the presence of the holy angels and of the Lamb ; 
and, therefore, cannot be in the Hell of Calvinism. } 
In Rev. xix. 19, we find John haying a vision of 
the same powerful enemy of Christianity, denoemi- 
nated the beast, and his allies, the kings of the earth 
and their armies, joining him in their attempt to sub- 
vert and destroy it; but the beast, and his friend the 
false prophet, i. e. those who were the:enemies .of 
Christ by. corrupting and adding, to the doctrines of 
the gospel, were taken, and both cast alive into the 
lake of fire burning with brimstone; the others were 
slain by the sword. This lake of fire, which refers 
to some kind of punishment for those who promoted 
_ the suffermgs and instituted the persecutions of the 
Christians, as well as their enemies generally, was 
of a temporal nature, but of what description we are 
entirely ignorant: it is evident, however, that it can- 
not be the Hell of the Assembly’s Catechism, since, 
out of all the enemies of Christianity alluded to, only 
two individuals are said to be cast into it. The rest 
are merely said to be slain by the sword; and, in- 
stead of being consigned to this lake of fire with 
their leaders, they were left to be devoured by birds 
of prey. A part of this description is taken from 
Ezekiel, chap. xxxix., even to the use of the Pro- 
phet’s expressions. If the punishment were what 
our Calvinistic brethren call Hell-torments, these 
were more harshly dealt with than their leaders ; 
for, certainly, it would have been more humane to 
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them to be thus devoured inch by inch. We have 
another proof that this could not be the Hell of 
Calvinism, for Death and Hell (Hades) are said, 
chap. xx. 14, to be cast into this lake of fire, which 

is called the Second Death. 
Something similar to this must be the punishment, 
‘whatever it may be, of those who, in ver. 8 of the 
following chapter, are described as having their part 


in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone; 
and which is also called the Second Death. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


Isatan xly, 7: 


I FORM LIGHT, AND CREATE DARKNESS; I MAKE PEACE, AND 
CREATE EVIL: I, tHE LoRD, DO ALL THESE THINGS. 


In the preceding chapter the Prophet sublimely 
displays the supreme power and foreknowledge of 
Jehovah, which is finely contrasted: with the blind- 
ness and ignorance, the inactivity and inefficiency, 
the folly and stupidity of idols and of idol worship. 
Having delivered an express declaration, (chap. 
XXxix.,) that his countrymen would be conquered 
and carried into captivity by the king of Babylon, 
when their kings would be subdued and the royal 
house of David completely dissolved, he calls upon 
them carefully to maintain their allegiance to Je- 
hovah, to rely on his goodness, to trust in his pro- 
tecting power, and to repose their fullest confidence 
in his omnipotency, as the sole disposer of all events. 
To impress on their minds that the knowledge of all 
future occurrences, as well as the direction of them, 
whether they relate to kingdoms or individuals, 
belong to ._Him.and to Him only, the heavens and 
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the earth, the mountains and the forests, are called 
upon to rejoice, because Israel had reconciled them- 
selves to God, who had made their transgressions to 
vanish away like a cloud, and their sins like a vapour, 
and who had redeemed them from their captivity. 
To convince them of this foreknowledge, and of his 
superiority over every real or pretended power in 
nature, whether beneficent or malignant, the Pro- 
phet proceeds to announce by name the person who 
should become their deliverer; he then accurately 
describes the method which this prince would em- 
ploy to. accomplish the destruction of the mighty 
empire of Assyria, under whose king they would at 
that time be in bondage; who, on the overthrow of 
this powerful kingdom, would establish one of his 
own on its ruins. 


Ver. 24: 

“ Thus saith Jenovan, thy redeemer; 
Even he that formed thee from the womb: 
Iam JEeHovAH, who make all things ; 
Who stretch out the heavens alone; 
Who spread the firm earth by myself: . 


25, Iam He who frustrateth the prognostics of the im- 
postors, 
And maketh the diviners mad; 
Who reverseth the devices of the sages, 
And infatuateth their knowledge: 
26, Who establisheth the word of his servants, 
And accomplisheth the counsel of his messengers : 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, ‘ Thou shalt be inhabited;’ 
And to the cities of Judah, ¢ Ye shall be built ;’ 
And her desolated places ‘ I will restore :’ 
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27, Who sayeth to the deep, ¢ Be thou wasted;*. 
And I will make dry thy rivers : 


28, Who sayeth to Cyrus, ‘ Thou art my shepherd !’ 
And he shall fulfil all my pleasure : 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, ‘ Thou shalt be built ;’ 
And to the meee, ‘ Thy foundations shall be laid,’ ”” 
BisHor Lowrn’s translation. 


* The river Euphrates ran through the city of Babylon, and 
was considered as contributing considerably to its strength. 
Cyrus rendered it instrumental in accomplishing the capture of 
the city with ease, the inhabitants having no suspicion of his 
design. The time was well chosen; it was, according to Hero- 
dotus, (Lib. i. Cap. exci.,) on a festival, when all were deeply 
engaged in drinking and dancing, which is mentioned by Daniel, 
chap. v. The Euphrates, in the middle of the summer, from 
the melting of the snows on the mountains of Armenia, like the 
Nile, overflows the country. In order to diminish the inundation 
and to carry off the waters, two canals were made by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a hundred miles above the city ; the first, on the eastern 
side, called Naharmalca, or the royal river, by which the Euphrates 
was let into the Tigris; the other on the western side, called 
Pallacopas, or Naharaga, the River of the Pool, by which the 
redundant waters were carried into a vast lake, forty miles 
square, contrived not only to lessen the inundation, but for a 
reservoir, with sluices, to water the barren country on the Arabian 
side; Cyrus, by turning the whole river into the lake, by the 
Pallacopas, laid the channel, where it ran through the city, almost 
dry, so that his army entered it, both above and below, by the 
bed of the river, the water not reaching above the middle of the 
thigh. By the great quantity of water let into the lake, the 
sluices and dams were destroyed, and being never repaired 
afterwards, the waters spread over the whole country below, and 
reduced it to a morass in which the river is lost. See Lowrn’s 
note on this verse. 
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Afterwards the Prophet: proceeds to proclaim the 
mission of Cyrus, by the special appointment of God, 
nearly two hundred years before his. birth, continuing 
to describe the means, he would pursue, under the 
Divine. protection, to take the city of Babylon by 
stratagem, and to terminate the monarchy with the 
life of the kmg. Then, in language truly sub- 
lime, he asserts the unity, supremacy, and~ omni- 
potency of Jehovah, as the only principle of action 
in the universe; of whom and from whom are all 
things, whether we call them good or evil. 


Ver. 1: ) 
“ Thus saith JEHOVAH to his anointed ; 
To Cyrus, whom I hold fast by the right hand: 
That I may subdue nations before him ; 
And ungird* ‘the loins of kings: 
That I may open before him the valves ;+ 
And the gates shall not be shut. 


_* To ungird, implies to deprive of strength, to render unfit for 
action: the Eastern people, wearing long and loose. garments, 
were unfit for action, or business of any' kind, without girding 
their clothes about them. - Xenophon gives the following lists 
of the -nations conquered by Cyrus: the Syrians, Assyrians, 
Arabians, Cappadocians, both the Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, 
Phenicians, Babylonians. He also reigned over the. Bactrians, 
Indians, Cilicians, the Sace, Paphlagones, and Mariandyni.: All 
these. kingdoms Cyrus acknowledges, ‘in his decree for the resto- 
ration of the Jews, to have been given to him by Lpepiienie the 
God of heaven, Ezrai.. Bisnorp Lowra’s note. e200 

» >.The gates of Babylon within the city, leading from the streets 
tothe river, were providentially left open, when Cyrus’s forces 
entered the city in the night, through the channel of the river, in 
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2, I will go before thee, 
And make the mountains level : 
The valves of brass* will I break in sunder ; 
And the bars of iron will I hew down. 


3, And I will give unto thee the treasures of darkness, ¢ 
And the stores deep hidden in secret places ; 
That thou mayest know that I am Jenovau ; 
He that calleth thee by thy name, the God of Israel. 


4, For the sake of my servant Jacob ; 


the general disorder occasioned by the great feast, which was then 
celebrated; otherwise, says Herodotus, (ut supra,) the Persians 
would have been shut upin the bed of the river, and taken as in a 
net, and all destroyed. And the gates of the palace were opened 
imprudently by the king’s orders, to inquire what was the cause of 
the tumult without, whén the two parties under Gobrias and 
Gadatas rushed in, got. possession of ‘the palace, and slew the 
king. Xenoph: Cyrop. 7; Lowth, ut supra. 

* Herodotus, (I. 179,) ‘says, that, “in the wall ‘all round 
Babylon, there are a hundred gates all of brass; and so, in like 
manner, are the sides and the lintels.” The gates, likewise, 
within the city, opening to the river, from the several streets, 
were of brass ; as were those also of the Temple of Belus. Ibid. 
I. pp. 180, 181. . 

+ Sardes and Babylon, when taken by Cyrus, were the weal- 
thiest cities of the world. Croesus, celebrated. beyond all the 
kings of the age for his riches, gave up his treasures to Cyrus, with 
an exact account in’ writing of the whole, containing the par- 
ticulars with which each waggon was loaded, when they were 
carried away ; and they were delivered to Cyrus at the Palace of 
Babylon. Xenophon, ut supra. The gold ‘and silver taken by 
Cyrus in Asia, estimated by weight, according to the account 
given by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. xxxiii,°15,) amounted in pounds 
sterling to £126,224,000. Ibid. 
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And of Israel, my chosen ; 
I have even called thee by thy name ; 
I have surnamed thee, though thou knowest me not. 


5, Tam Jenovan, and none else; 
Beside me there is no God ; Sa 
I will gird thee, though thou hast not known me. 


6, That they may know, from the rising of the sun, 
And from the West, that there is none beside me: 
Iam JEHOVAH, and none else 3 , 


7, Forming light, and creating darkness ; 
Making peace, and creating evil :* 
I Jenovan am the author of all these things.” 
Lowrn’s translation. 


* It was the great principle of the Magian religion, which 
prevailed in Persia, in the time of Cyrus, and in which probably 
he was educated, that there are two supreme, co-eternal, and 
independent causes, always acting in opposition one to the other ; 
one the author of all good, the other of all evil: (see p. 2:) the 
good, being they called Light; the evil being, Darkness. When 
Light had the ascendancy, they considered that good and happi- 
ness prevailed among men; when Darkness had the superiority, 
then evil and misery abounded, An opinion that contradicts the 
clearest evidence of our reason, which plainly leads us to the 
acknowledgment of one only Supreme Being, infinitely good 
as well as powerful. That the belief in these two distinct 
beings, the one good. and. the other evil, prevailed among the 
Persians as carly as the time of Cyrus, and long before, we may, 
1 think, infer, not only from this passage in Isaiah, which has a 
manifest reference to it, but likewise from a passage in Xeno- — 
phon’s Cyropoedia, where the same doctrine is applied to the 
human mind, by Araspes, a young Persian nobleman, Lib, vi. 
Ibid, 
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The Prophet here rejects, from Jehoyah himself; 
the idea of an evil being, the cause of evil and misery 
of any kind to the human race, and asserts from 
Him, that He alone is supreme and omnipotent ; 
that, besides Him, there is no powerful, omnipresent 
being, no universal principle of action, no. source of 
good, no author of evil to any of his rational crea- 
tures: “I, JEHovau, am the author of all these 
things.” 

The supreme power which the Prophet here 
ascribes to Jehovah is the immediate source of all his 
works, as well as of his universal government, and on 
which the beneficial effects of his other perfections. 
directly and necessarily depend. Indeed, a rational 
and well-founded conviction of this attribute of Deity, 
is of the highest importance in producing that religious 
homage and reverence which is supremely due to the 
Eternal Mind. If Jehovah were not the sole go- 
vernor and director of all events ; if this omnipotence 
described by the Prophet were not entirely possessed 
by Him, what would the perfections of love and 
goodness, of mercy and benevolence, avail, beyond 
their internal consciousness, unless the being who 
enjoyed them were capable of acting agreeably to 
them? A powerful, omnipresent, malignant being 
formed a part of the Magian mythology ; a similar 
one has been introduced into the Christian religion, 
not by Christ or his apostles, as has been proved to 
you, and whois said, by his advocates, “ to exercise 
a sort of government in the world over his sub- 
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ordinates, by the permission of God.”* But how 
can this separate government “in the world,” be 
reconciled with the declaration of Jehovah himself, 


by his Prophet— 


“ J am JEHOVAH, and none else ; 
Forming light, and creating darkness ; 
Making peace, and creating evil : 
* J, Jenovan, am the author of all these things ;” 


and. especially when it is considered that this decla- 
ration was made in express contradiction to there 
bemg any such malignant. principle in the universe ? 
It is, indeed, absolutely inconsistent with that su- 
preme power here claimed by Jehovah. It is true 
that omnipotence is merely what is called a. natural 
perfection ; it stands opposed to nothing but. a in- 
capacity of acting. When, therefore, it is said that 
God cannot, or that it is impossible for him to lie 
or deceive, to change or to do any thing that. is 
morally wrong or evil, it is a certain and unquestion- 
able truth; the impossibility, however, is not of the 
natural, but of the moral kind. It is impossible for 
God to do any moral evil : there is a real and infal- 
lible certainty that he will not do it: this certainty 
arises, not from a want of natural, or what philo- 
phers call a physical, power, but from its repugnance 
to his moral perfections, its direct opposition to other 
essential attributes. Hence it follows, if the text did 
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not confirm, the inference, that no such malignant: 
being as the Devil is described by his advocates, can. 
be employed or permitted by God. in ‘his. moral 
government of ‘the world, since the ~power of God: 
must be always understood to extend only to ‘such: 
things as do not. imply a contradiction ; for .what-’ 
ever is self-contradictory, whatever is, a moral im- 
possibility, can never have any real existence ;) 
how then can you, in defiance of that reason which 
God has given you, for religious as well as civil pur- 
poses, believe in a nonentity? How can you con- 
tinue to believe, in the absence, as we have seen, of: 
all evidence from the Scriptures, that God permits: 
a being to act in hostility to his appointments, to be 
continually counteracting his benevolent designs, to 
be unceasingly exerting himself in spreading disorder, 
confusion, and ruin, amongst the human race ? . How: 
can you believe that a Bemg of infinite goodness and 
love, who is constantly represented under ‘the en- 
gaging character of your heavenly Father, employs, 
or permits, a wicked and malevolent being to seduce © 
his children from the path of duty, and then allows: 
this malignant seducer to gratify himself im inflicting 
eternal torments on them? ‘Many of -you, my bre-: 
thren, are parents » you are, without doubt, anxiously 
desirous. of rendermg your children obedient and 
dutiful : and solicitous to inspire their minds with:an’ 
affectionate confidence im you as their ‘most. faithful: 
and disinterested friends. | What is the method you 
pursue to induce your children thus to conform to: your. 
wishes and. directions concerning: their conduct, and 
2a 
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to place so useful and desirable a confidence im you ? 
Do you inquire for some evil-minded, base, vile, 
malignant being, im human shape, and employ, or 
permit, him to ensnare the object of your affection, 
to entice the child of your heart to act in opposition 
to you, and tempt him to disobey you? Do you 
procure some wicked, profligate fellow, whose highest 
pleasure is the seduction of others to their ruin, to be 
constantly on the watch to lead your children astray 
from that path of duty in which you are continually 
exhorting and expecting them to walk? Should these: 
seducers, whom you have provided, be successful in 
rendering your beloved children disobedient and’ re-: 
gardless of your authority, would you then punish: 
them without consideration, without compassion, 
without mercy, and suffer the parental feelings to. 
degenerate into malicious revenge? You are feelmg 
_ a horror at such kind of questions, and wonder ‘at 
me for supposmg any parent to be capable of such 
atrocity, such a brutal, a worse than brutal conduct, 
Yet, horror-struck as you are at these suppositions, 
some of you do not scruple to attribute such a mode 
of proceeding to the God you worship! You do 
not hesitate to represent him as less merciful to his 
offspring than you are to yours; less affectionate 
to them than you; less mindful of their interests: 
than you; less attentive to their moral: security 
than you 5 less desirous of their true welfare than you ; 
less solicitous to promote their happiness than you * 
for do not those of you who are believers in a De- 
vil, represent your heavenly Father’s loving-kindness, 
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mercy, and compassion to his children, to consist i 
making use of an evil, powerful, malicious spirit, the 
implacable enemy of the human race, to tempt, to 
betray, to involve them in guilt and wickedness, and 
then punish them in eternal torments ?. 

From the bad examples which some of your chil- 
dren’s associates set them, they, perhaps, occasion- 
ally become disobedient, and oppose your wishes 
concerning them: you punish them. Probably, 
there may be a few amongst you, who have not your 
temper so much under your command as you may 
wish, and are too apt, in the violence and blindness 
of your displeasure, to be inattentive to the degree of 
punishment you inflict, forgetting, at the moment, to 
proportion it to the fault which has been committed. 
If this should have been the case with any of you, 
allow me to advise you, in future, to postpone cor- 
rection until your angry feelings are subsided: you 
will derive great satisfaction from it, and your chil- 
dren considerable benefit, by learning from you to 
govern their tempers. What are your views in 
punishing your children for disobedience? Though 
you may have been rather too hasty and too vio~ 
lent in your chastisements on some occasions, . did 
you inflict the punishment solely to gratify your 
own angry and revengeful passions? No: you 
scorn the imputation. What were your motives? 
You are saying within yourselves, Correction and 
amendment, certainly : they were kind, praiseworthy,’ 
and affectionate motives. You would not, then, if 
your children became. obstinately disobedient and! 
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undutiful, so punish them as to maim them for tife, 
nor so unmercifully’ treat them, by cruelly beating 
them about the head and other parts of the body, as 
materially to injure them for life, destroying their 
capacity for usefulness, reformation, or amendment ? 
You appear surprised that I should thus interrogate 
you: indeed, it never could have occurred to me to ask 
such questions if some of you did not represent your 
God to ‘be worse than yourselves.: You say that he 
permits the Devil to seduce the children of men, who 
are his offspring, from their duty to him, and when 
this enemy to God and’ man. has» succeeded, the 
victims of these snares and enticements are consigned 
to an eternity of torments by their heavenly: Father, 
and this you call parental kindness, parental affection, 
parerital love, parental justice!.. The Scriptures, 
however, do not teach that our heavenly Father is 
more.cruel to his children than men are to theirs. 
Moses tells the Israelites, Deut. vii. 5, “ Thou shalt 
also consider in thine heart, thatas a man chasteneth 
his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee ;”: i. e. 
for correction and reformation, and not to efernal 
misery for temporal transgression.’ The Psalmist 
(ciii. 13) says, that ‘ as a father hath compassion ‘on’ 
his children, so hath the Lord compassion on. those 
that fear him.” ‘“ Have our natural: fathers chas- 
tised us,” says the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews, (xii. 9—11,) ‘and we paid them reverence ; 
and shall we not much more submit ourselves to our 
spiritual Father and live for ever? . For they, indeed, 
with a view to a short life, and after their own 
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humour used to chastise us; but he for our good, 
that we might be partakers of his holiness.” Here’ 
we have the nature of the Divine chastisements ex- 
plained to us—correction and amendment; and not, 
-as Devil-believers assert, an eternal residence with 
“that most wicked angel, who is the enemy of God 
and man, and who uses his utmost endeavours to rob 
God of his glory, and men of their souls.”* | 

If the ‘text did not expressly declare the non-: 
existence of an evil principle, a malignant being, who 
is always “using his utmost endeavours to rob God 
of his glory,” the design of the Divine chastisements 
clearly points out, to those who receive not the tra- 
ditions of men in aid of the gospel of Christ, the 
nature of future punishments, and might convince 
them that a Devil is perfectly useless in the Divine 
government, A question, however, has been proposed, 
“ Whether the rejection of the Devil out of the 
Christian system, will not remove a salutary check. 
from the minds of men, by inducing them to cast off 
not merely the fear of him, but also the restraints 
of religion and the fear of God,” whose active agent 
he is generally considered to be? To this it may be 
briefly replied, that the principle of fear is not the 
principle of obedience which is recommended in. the 
Christian Scriptures. They who believe a Devil 
to be necessary to keep men in the fear of God, and 
render them submissive to the Divine will, compare 
the kind and benevolent Father of mankind to a 
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slave-holder, and themselves to slaves, requiring a 
slave-driver, the Devil, to be continually following 
them with his instrument of punishment, lest’ their 
fears should relax, and they become inattentive to 
the task allotted them. Is it, then, my brethren, the 
Devil who keeps you honest? Are the commands 
of God insufficient for this purpose? When you 
have a fair opportunity of defrauding others without 
detection, is it the Devil who steps in and prevents 
you? When you are going to tell a wilful, deliberate 
falsehood, to serve some vile, base end, does the 
Devil present himself to you, shaking his instrument 
of flagellation at you, restrain you, and instantly 
make you speak the truth contrary to your intention P 
When you are about to defame others or to injure 
them, by any means, in their reputation and eha- 
racter, are you induced to desist by the Devil threat- 
ening to burn your tongue with fire and brimstone ? 
When you are about to commit a crime, or to indulge 
in any vice, are you prevented by the fear of the 
Devil coming and carrying you off with him into his 
infernal dominions? If such be the nature of the 
motives which influence your conduct, you are’ the 
worshippers of the Devil and not of God, whose 
authority with you is perfectly nugatory ; it is the 
Devil who is all-sufficient with you. Your prin- 
ciples of obedience are not gospel principles ; for the 
Christian Scriptures command us to honour, serve, 
and obey God from a principle of love, and not from 
a slavish fear or dread: ‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
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with all thy mind,” Matt. xxii. 37. “All things | 
work together for good to those who love God,” 
Rom viii. 28. “Keep yourselves in the love of 
God,” Jude, ver.21. “This is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments,” 1 John v. 3. 
Love is the principle here recommended, and not 
fear: we are to shew that we love him by obeying 
his commands, by constantly acting in conformity to 
those rules of conduct which are prescribed in the 
gospel. The same Apostle assures us that “ there is 
no fear in love” (1 Ep. iv. 18) ; “ but perfect love,” he 
says, “ casts out fear, because fear hath torment: he 
that feareth, is not made perfect in love. We love 
God,” he adds, “because he first loved us. If any 
man say, ‘I love God, and hateth his brother,” 
i.e. his fellow-christian, “ he is a liar: for he who 
loveth not his brother,” his fellow-disciple, “ whom 
he seeth, how can he love God whom he doth not 
see? And this commandment we have from him, 
that he who loveth God, love his brother also,” i. e. 
the disciples of Christ. (Vers. 19—21.) 

We, who are called Devil-deniers, do not hate those 
who are Devil-believers. We regard them as will- 
ing though mistaken disciples of Christ, and lament 
their gloomy views and superstitious tenets. We pray 
for them, that God may be pleased to enlighten their 
minds, convince them of their errors, and lead them 
to obey, worship, and serve him as a God of love. 
We pray that he would communicate to their minds 
more just and amiable views of his nature, that they 
might no longer consider him as having consigned 
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the great majority of the children,of mento eternal 
punishment for a crime of which they had, no knew- 
ledge, nor in which they had any participation:; but, 
agreeably to the representation of the Scriptures, con- 
template him as a being who is,desirous that. sinners 
would turn from the evil of their ways and live in the 
enjoyment of his favour for ever.* The Devil-be- 
_hevers, on the contrary, say, that we are the Devil’s 
agents 5 that we are specially employed by him ;. that 
it is he who has instigated us to deny his existence ; 
and that we are active in domg the Devil's. work. 
All this may be perfectly consistent with the spirit of 
their leader and guide, Calvin; but. whether it be 
congenial with the spirit and temper of Christ, and 
his favourite disciple, John, judge ye. 

Since the Scriptures, my brethren, do. not teach us 
that God has created any evil, malignant being to 
seduce his rational creatures from the path of duty, 
we may safely infer that. there is no such being 
attached to this world of ours; and that. no such 
being can be necessary to lead us into the observance 
of those precepts, or into the faithful discharge of 
those duties which are enjoined on us by Jesus, 
our teacher and guide, or to frighten us into religious 


7s “«* You cannot go 


Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 7 
And better thence again, and better still, 

Tn infinite progression.” | 
; _ Tuomson. 
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practices, or terrify us imto virtuous habits. The 
state of society in which we live, the want of reli- 
gious education’ and moral restraint, the impet- 
uosity of our passions, a disinclination to mental 
culture or moral attamments, a selfishness of the 
affections, a fondness for power, a devotedness to 
vicious pleasures, a love of gain which is regardless 
of the principles of integrity and uprightness, a 
proud and envious temper, a haughty and _ con- 
temptuous disposition, an eager desire of show and 
parade, which leads to extravagance and meanness, 
prevent men from paying their just debts, and de- 
prive them of the pleasure of doing’ good, with va- 
rious other principles of action which are cherished 
by too many among us, are each and all of them so 
many causes of temptation, so many seducers from 
that honourable, virtuous, and ‘religious course of 
conduct which our own interest and welfare, as well as 
the Scriptures, require us to pursue: all these pro- 
pensities are indulged, these passions are gratified, and 
these crimes committed without the smallest assist- 
ance from any Devil. When, therefore, it is asked, 
« Will the cause of morality be benefited by a dis- 
belief of his existence *” we cannot avoid inquiring 
whether it were God or the Devil who commissioned 
Moses to communicate his laws and precepts to the 
children of Israel, by which they were to govern 
themselves in discharging their duty to God and to 
each other ; and whether it were God or the Devil 
who commissioned Jesus to impart to his disciples 
those rules of life, those principles of conduct, and 
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those motives of action which are recorded in the 
New-Testament Scriptures for our instruction in the 
path of duty, for leading us in the way of salvation, 
and promoting our future intellectual dignity and 
happiness. If it were the Devil, the cause of mo- 
rality must suffer from a disbelief in his existence ; 
but if it were God from whom Moses and Jesus 
received their appointments as divine teachers, can 
the authority of Moses over the Jews, or that of 
Christ over his disciples, be destroyed or diminished 
by a disbelief in the existence of such a being? Are 
not our obligations to obey Jesus the same, whether 
there be a Devil or not? Who was it that told the 
Jewish scribe or expounder of the law, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind”? Matt. xxi. 37. 
Was it not Jesus? In what way, then, can. the 
disbelief of the unchristian doctrine of a Devil destroy 
the authority of this precept? When we are exhorted, 
as in 2 Peter i. 5, and followmg verses, “ to furnish 
our faith,” or belief, “with virtue, our virtue with 
knowledge, our knowledge with self-command, our 
self-command with patience, our patience with piety, 
our piety with brotherly affection, our brotherly 
affection with universal love,” can the disbelief that 
a God of love, kindness and mercy has not let loose 
upon the frail children of men an evil, malignant 
being to tempt them from their duty, and then 
punish them for yielding to such temptations, super- 
sede our obligations to comply with these important 
and necessary admonitions? When the Apostle 
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Paul desires that the disciples of Christ would not 
suffer their’ anger to lead them into sin; not even to 
permit the sun to go down while they retain their 
angry feelings ; and to remove from them “all bitter- 
ness and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, and malice,” Ephes. iv. 26, in what way 
can a disbelief in the existence of a Devil render our 
obligations to adhere to these injunctions less neces- 
sary? When our Lord exhorts his followers to 
“take heed and beware of covetousness;” adding 
that “ a man’s life,” i. e. his real happiness, does not 
* consist in the abundance of the things,” or riches, 
which he may possess—in what respect can the 
disbelief of a Devil incline us to be covetous, or 
dissuade us from doing a generous action? Or, how 
counteract the assertion of the apostle Paul, that 
“ neither thieves, nor drunkards, nor covetous, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall mherit the kingdom of 
God”? Can the disbelief of a Devil render us losers 
by cultivating godliness, and combining with it con- 
tentment? When our Lord enjoins on his disciples 
to love each other, to love their neighbours as them- 
selves, to forgive their enemies, to be kind and com- 
passionate, friendly and merciful to all men, and to do 
unto others as they wish others should do to them, 
how can their disbelief in the existence of the Devil 
hberate them from their obedience to their great law- 
giver, Christ, in these or in any other injunctions he 
has laid upon them? Is it the natural tendency of 
a disbelief in. the power or existence of this most 
malignant being to make unavailing the Christian 
precept, “ Render to all men their due’—to “ recom- 
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pense no man evil for evil’—to “ provide things 
honest. in the sight of all men ;’—or to persuade 
the disciples of Christ that they may with impunity 
deceive or “ defraud their neighbour in any matter, 
because. the Lord is»the avenger,”* or punisher, 
not the Devil, “ ofall such”? (1 Thess. iv. 6.) Or, 
can it annul our obligations to “ speak every man 
truth to his neighbour,” and “ to lie not,” on any 
consideration ? gts 

If the preceding respective duties, my brethren, 
are not, enjoined upon us by. the authority of the 
Devil, a disbelief in his existence cannot lessen, in 
any degree, the authority of Him who did enjoin 
them, nor, of course, our obligations to comply with 
and observe them. Do they not derive their autho- 
rity from God? Is not Jesus his-messenger? Do we 
not learn from the text that there is no evil being, 
either employed or unemployed by God, who is an 
enemy to man? Does not God declare, by his pro- 
phet, that all occurrences are ordained and directed 
by him? -Is he not, in Christ Jesus, our final judge? 
Do the Scriptures teach us that He has appointed 
any other servant or messenger, any other teacher 
or agent, in the Christian dispensation, than Jesus, 
“‘ whom he hath appointed to be the head over ‘all 
things to the church”? Do we any where read that 
Jesus has chosen the Devil as an assistant, or auxi- 


* The word here rendered avenger, refers to one who under- 
takes to punish another with justice. .Scapula explains it by 
ultor, defensor, vindex, assertor : and ScuLEvsNER by, qui vin- 
dictam sumit ab aliquo, et poenam alicui infligit. | 
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liary, in his’ government of the Christian church ? 
A disbelief in the existence of such a being, there- 
fore, cannot change our relation to God or to Christ. 
We are still, as the disciples of Jesus, under the 
same obligations to worship God with purity of 
mind, to serve him with sincerity of heart, and 
to walk before him in all humility and meekness. 
Our duty to be obedient to Christ in all things must 
remain precisely the same, as when we devoutly be- 
lieved in all the power, influence, and malignity of a 
Devil. | | | 
We have seen that our Lord was tempted to act 
contrary to the duties which had been enjoined on 
him without the assistance of any evil being, whose 
** poison runneth continually, as in full streams, both 
against Christ, and against all his members, for his 
sake.”* So are you tempted to depart from the 
duties you owe to God, to Christ, and to your fel- 
low-men, by some of the same causes to which I have 
alluded this evening +} permit me, therefore, to re- 
commend to your most serious attention the example 
of Jesus under his temptations, and great ones they 
were: contemplate and well consider the effect 
which, we have shewn you, they produced upon 
him. Let us ardently pray and endeavour that those 
temptations which may assail any of us, may be as 
successfully resisted, and become as abundantly be- 
neficial: then we need be under no’ apprehension 
that morality will be injured by the conviction that 
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the Scriptures do not teach us to believe in the ex- 
istence of that evil, malignant being, called the Devil. 
By watchfulness, prayer, and self-government, which 
were never inculcated on any of his advocates by a 
devil, but which Christ has enjoined on all his dis- 
ciples ; by watchfulness, prayer, and self-government, 
strive to reform your lives and amend your hearts 
by forsaking your sins, renouncing your vices, cor- 
recting your pride, your haughtiness, your self-sufli- 
ciency, your arrogance, your presumption, your fol- 
lies, your vicious practices, your depraved habits, 
your extravagant propensities—and you will soon find 
there is no occasion for a devil in God’s moral go- 
vernment of the world... In imitation of Christ, cul- 
tivate an intimate acquaintance with the oracles of 
divine truth, and endeavour from. them to fix deep 
in your minds the principles of piety and religion, of 
virtue and goodness, of every Christian. temper and 
grace; they will soon improve and strengthen. into 
habit, and thus gradually become instrumental in dis- 
ciplining and preparing you, while you continue in this 
life, for a purer and more perfect, a more dignified 
and intellectual state of existence in the kingdom of 
God and of his Christ... | 

The last question. proposed is, “ «Will not the. dies 
belief in. the existence of such a superhuman being 
as the Devil, lead more to licentiousness than the 
belief in his. existence and power?” We have seen 
that the rules and principles of conduct which are 
recorded in the Scriptures, were given in command 
from God: who is it that.we are taught to expect 
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will punish us for the violation of them? Is it any 
such being as men call the Devil? We do not con+ 
sider ourselves to be bound by the formulary of any 
church, nor to be biassed by any creed except that 
given by Jesus, which is concise, perfectly imtelligi- 
ble, and without mystery ;—“ This is eternal. life, 
that they may know thee to be the only true God, 
and Jesus, thy messenger, to be the Christ.”.. John 
xvii. 3. Hence we are enabled fearlessly to consult 
the Scriptures, on this or any other question, and to 
abide by the result of such inquiry. We receive the 
Scriptures only as the standard of our faith. We 
reject the comments, the traditions and additions of 
men, the votes and determinations of councils, and 
the interpretations of churches. With these umpres- 
sions on our minds, we read Acts: x. 42, where we 
find Peter acquainting Cornelius and his friends, that 
Jesus had commanded him and his fellow-apostles, 
to preach unto the people, and to: testify that he is 
ordained of God to be the judge of the living and 
the dead. In chap. xvii. 33, we are informed the 
apostle Paul assured the Athenians. that “ Ged hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, : in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” The same 
Apostle, when writing to. the Corinthians, (2 Ep. v. 
10) says, “We must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to that-which he hath 
done, whether good or bad.” As Jesus, then, is ap- 
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pointed to be our judge, and as God will punish* all 
those who have disobeyed him, according to the na- 
ture of their disobedience, in what way can a disbe- 
lief in the existence of a Devil lead to licentiousness ? 
You imagine, because you have been so instructed 
by your catechisms, that Hell is a place of torment, 
produced by the burning of brimstone, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels, and that all the wicked will 
be sent thither eternally to suffer the same punish- 
ment, though they have not committed the same 
crimes. My brethren, it does not follow because 
there is no Devil there is no Hell, no place of future 
punishment for the wicked of every age, of every 
kind and degree. The wicked must necessarily go 
to that abode which. God, whose commands they 
have disobeyed, and whose laws they have violated, 
has provided for them; but whether that be with 
the Devil and his angels, can be of no consequence. 
to them. Their punishment will be the same, and 
its duration the same, whether they shall have them. 
as their associates or not. .The Scriptures are con- 
tinually asserting, that the wicked are hereafter to 
be punished; and that the punishment will be in 
exact proportion to the depravity of the smner and 
the magnitude of his crimes compared with the 
advantages for virtue’ and goodness, with which he 
has been favoured, as well as with the disadvantages. . 
for improvement in piety and religion under which 


* See 1 Thess. iv. 6, and p. 41 8, with Rom. xiii. 4, which are 
the only places where this word is used. 
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he has laboured. There can, therefore, be no occa- 
sion whatever for a Devil; he could be: of'n no kind 
of use'in the Divine government. 

This third question appears to be idiplies in 
the second. For, if the bonds of morality are not 
necessarily destroyed, or lessened, or loosened, by 
the disbelief of a Devil, this disbelief cannot, of 
necessity, lead more to licentiousness than a strong 
faith in him and an ardent zeal for his existence with 
all his rights and privileges. Indeed, it resolves itself 
into a question of expediency more than of truth; 
since it does ‘not take into consideration whether 
this malignant doctrine be taught in the Scriptures 
or not, but assumes, that a belief in his power 
and influence is calculated to produce a good effect 
on those persons who are inclined to be vicious, by 
keeping their depraved propensities and licentious 
practices in check. The natural inference from 
both. questions is, that God does not possess the 
power to preserve his rational creatures in subjection 
to his authority, but has been obliged to provide a 
powerful, omnipresent, and malignant being to do 
this for him, which is in direct opposition to the doc- 
trine contained in the text. Yet many of the advo- 
cates of a devil appear to render this unnecessary by 
the dispositions they attribute to God himself. In 
the Assembly’s Catechism,* after stating that Jesus, 
as God-man, was subject to the miseries of hunger, 
thirst, &c. &c., itis asked: 


* Ut sup. Quest. 27—30, p. 135, Part i. 
2R 
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Q. Were these the greatest miseries he underwent 
in this life? 

A. No: he underwent the wrath of God also. 
Psalm icxvi. 3. 

Q. What ‘was it for him to undergo the wrath of 
‘God? 

A. It was to ‘undergo the utmost effects of God's 
holy and righteous displeasure against sin. 
Psalm xc. 11. 

Q. What was it that made the human aR ‘of 
‘Christ capable of supporting atself : under the 
‘utmost :effects of God's wrath? 

A. The wnion ‘thereof with the divine person, 
whereby it was impossible it could:sink under 

the weight. Isaiah 1. 7. 

Q. How could Christ undergo the wrath of 'God, 
seeing he did always the things that please 
him? 

A. He underwent it only asia surety for his elect 
seed, on account of their sins, which were 
imputed to him. Isaiah liii. 6: The Lord 
laid on him the imuity of us all. — 


So that, according to this representation of the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, he is still a God of wrath to 
those of his creatures who are not fortunate enough 
to be of the number of the elect. ‘What occasion, 
therefore, can there be for another wrathful or malig- 
nant being? But the Calvinistic creed would not 
be complete without it. ~The existence of a devil, 
mdeed, is indispensable to those, the basis of -whese 
systems is founded on the additions and corruptions 
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of the gospel: it is necessary to those who receive 

the doctrines of original sin, of election, reprobation, 

the eternity of hell-torments, satisfaction for sin, the 

atonement, and the Deity of Christ. Whatever, 

therefore, may have been the real meaning of the 

language of Christ and his apostles, in their days, 

all such believers will maintain, in order to support 

their respective opinions, the existence, the power 

and influence of the Devil, from the mere sound of 
detached passages in the common version; every one 
of which has been explained to you, and shewn, in 

all instances, to refer to human adversaries, and to no 

other than human adversaries. 

So very useful a personage has the Devil been 
found by all parties, that he will not very readily be 
relinquished, although neither Jesus, nor his histo- 
rians, nor apostles, knew any thing of him—as fully 
appears from their language. He is considered by 
some ito be useful to keep men in awe of themselves 
and their cause: by others, to throw off all censure 
and blame, for sin and imiquity, from themselves to 
him: by some, he has been found extremely valua- 
ble in enabling them to prostrate the understandings 
of men to their views, their influence and authority : 
by others, who have a considerable interest at stake 
im maintaining his existence, he has been employed 
as_a bug-bear with which to frighten men, just as 
too many foolish nurses threaten those children who 
resist their authority, with calling to them the 
black old man. ‘This and similar threats are. very 

bad substitutes for good nursing, and are often pro- 
| 2r2 
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ductive of pernicious oils on the infant mind: 

less destructive of the morals of men is it, to iiiwe 
a devil for such base and unchristian purposes as 
those which have been enumerated. - 

What a degree of religious vanity and moral self- 
delusion does it betray in men who assert, and some 
such there are, I imagine, in the present audience, 
that they do not believe in the power or influence of | 
any such being as the Devil, but that they think him 
to be absolutely necessary for the lower classes of the 
people! On this account, they say, I have acted 
extremely wrong in preaching so much against his 
existence, and ought to have been silenced long ago. 
In submission to such authority, I cannot see why a 
devil should be necessary to keep the lower orders of 
the people in due subjection, more than to preserve 
you, who are in stations above them, in due allegi- 
ance to the laws of God and of Christ. Are they 
naturally less capable of moral improvement than — 
you? If not, what is it that constitutes the differ- 
ence between you and them? Is it not education? 
If the lower classes of the people were early and 
properly instructed in the nature of their duty to 
God and to their fellow-men, from the Scriptures, and 
if from them they were early taught how dangerous 
to themselves will be the indulgence of bad passions, 
wicked dispositions, ungovernable tempers, evil ha- 
bits, licentious manners, and vicious practices, even 
in this life; were they also taught that, by such de- 
praved conduct, they will, hereafter, become liable to 
misery, wretchedness, and punishment, in kind and 
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in degree that is to us inconceivable, too great and 
too durable to be described by any language that we 
ean employ, they would not require a devil to keep 
them in subjection to the Jaws, or to frighten them 
into their duty. Let those of you who have no faith 
in the power or influence of any such being as the 
Devil, but who think him very necessary for others, 
set an example to those below you, of the duties 
and. dispositions, the tempers and habits, which you 
imagine a supposed devil is useful in inculcating on 
the lower orders, and you will find that your exam- 
ple will do a great deal more good towards their real 
and permanent improvement, than your devil, how- 
ever. terrific you may be inclined to render him. 
But if, after all, he will not accomplish what you wish, 
and you are really desirous of improving the morals of 
the lower classes of the people, try the experiment of 
education; and, I think, you will easily and benefici- 
ally accomplish your object. Itis the want of a moral 
and religious education, which is the great source of so 
much crime and depravity amongst the indigent’ and 
vicious poor, and in all classes who are uninformed of 
their duties to God, their country, and their fellow- 
men, and ignorant concerning a future state. If you 
wish to lessen the number and magnitude of crimes 
~ in the rising generation, educate those children whose 
parents cannot, and who, probably, if they could, 
would not instruct them. In the minds of those 
whom you thus educate, the power of temptation, 
arising from the bad examples and instructions of 
their parents, will be greatly diminished. No devil; 
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however terrible you may represent him, could be 
made half so useful in gradually reclaiming the lower 
orders of society, or preserving them in a due allegi- 
ance to the laws of their country, as a moral and 
religious education. 

The real: question then, my brethren, ought to be, 
not whether a disbelief m the existence of a devil, - 
leads more to licentiousness than the belief of it, but 
whether the Scripture writers inculcate the doctrine 
of an evil, malignant beimg, who, according to the 
Assembly’s Catechism,* “ aims at nothing less than 
the eternal ruin and destruction of all mankind.” In 
eur Investigation of the several passages which are 
supposed to refer to the operations of this wicked, 
superhuman being, we have clearly shewn you that 
not one of them teaches any such thing: on the 
contrary, we have fully ascertained that one and all 
represent the enemies of Christ, of his cause: and 
his followers, as human beings; the Devil, there-— 
fore, having never belonged to this class, cannot be 
considered as one of them. Men have been so 
long accustomed to believe in a devil without suffi- 
eient, and, indeed, as’ we have seen, without any 
real evidence of his existence, that they do not like 
he should be consigned to oblivion. Habituated, all 
their lives, to associate a devil with hell-torments’ to 
eternity, they suppose the identity, i. e: the reality, 
of hell, depends on: the identity of a devil. Hence, 


without consideration or examiation they accuse us, 


* Ut sup: Part 1. p. 227, Ans. to Quest. 19: 
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who deny the existence of a devil, of blasphemy ; 
hereby raising this malignant being to an equality 
with the God of love: hence, also, they accuse those 
who do not believe in the identity of their devil, and 
solely because they cannot find him in the Scrip- 
tures, of maintaining there is no Hell, or place of 
future punishment. ‘Fhe accusation is as false as it 
is groundless, as must be evident to those of you 
who have heard the preceding Lectures. 


| 


LECTURE XXIV. 


| Rev, xxi. 27: 


AND THERE SHALL IN NO WISE ENTER INTO IT ANY THING THAT 
DEFILETH, NEITHER WHATSOEVER WORKETH ABOMINATION, 
OR MAKETH A LIE; BUT THEY WHICH ARE WRITTEN IN THE 
LAaMB’S BOOK OF LIFE. 


Tuer noblest, as well as the most amiable, idea we 
can form of our Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, and 
Judge, is that which presents him to the minds of 
his rational creatures as a being who delights to ex- 
ercise his sovereign and undivided power under the 
direction of consummate wisdom and goodness, for 
the purposes of manifesting his love towards them, 
by furnishing them with the means of attaining those 
qualifications which are calculated to prepare them 
for the enjoyment of his favour and friendship. If 
we take only a general survey of those various ex- 
pressions of the kindness and mercy of our God, in 
which we are constantly participating, a scene of the 
most pleasing contemplation will open to our view. 
He who is himself underived and independent can- 
not be supposed, by any of his intellectual offspring, 
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to have any other end in their production than the 
proper exercise and manifestation of his own match- 
less excellencies ; and, particularly, the communi- 
cation of happiness, agreeably to those respective 
capacities which he has imparted to them, and the 
opportunities which he has provided for their im- 
provement. It is to the essential, infinite goodness and 
love of God, that we owe them. It is true we are not 
all born to equal advantages and privileges for moral 
culture, any more than all possess the same degree 
of intellect, or inherit the same features, or enjoy 
similar honours and prospects in life. Whether we 
have ten talents, or five, or one, we have a sufficiency 
to cultivate and improve. Although there may be a 
mixture of what is called good and evil, in the pre- 
sent period of our existence, every man has that por- 
tion and no more of either, than is appointed for him 
by that Bemg who alone “forms light and creates 
darkness, who makes peace and creates evil;” and 
who is not only the author of all these things, but 
who regulates them all for the general: welfare of his 
creatures. “Some are, indeed, exposed to many in- 
conveniences and difficulties, from which others are 
apparently exempt. The prospects of some seem to 
be continually brightening upon them, while those 
of others remain stationary, or appear to become 

more and more overcast and gloomy. Some are — 
visited with trials or difficulties of one kind, and ex- 
posed to peculiar and strong temptations, while the 
situations of others expose them to trials and temp- 
tations of a different nature, perhaps equally, if not 
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more severe, and of whieh we know nothing. | If, 
however, my brethren, we duly attend to the nature 
ef the Divine dispensations, if we mquire mto the 
relationship mm which we stand to the almighty Dis- 
poser of all our circumstances, it will be evident that 
none can have the least cause of complaint agaist 
Him. He, who is the Creator, must: be. the sove+ 
reign proprietor and lord of the universe, and cannot 
have created any being to counteract his own plans, 
or to subvert his kind and benevolent intentions to= 
wards his rational creatures. He must have an un- 
questionable right to place them im those spheres of 
action which He considers to. be best for the: general 
welfare. He must best know how to adjust their re+ 
spective situations to his own beneficent and merciful 
purposes. Most assuredly, he will so regulate all the 
dispensations of his providence, as shall produce the 
greatest portion of universal good. And, if we do 
not, by our own carelessness and misconduct, coun- 
teract his mtentions of love and goodness respecting 
us, they will be so regulated as to terminate in our 
personal edification and happmess. Many of the 
calamities and misfortunes, of the evils and trials of 
life are, probably, occasioned more by others than 
ourselves: the great majority of them, however, are 
the natural and proper. consequences of men’s own 
vicious propensities, or their own presumption, or their 
own obstinacy, folly, and negligence; or their want 
of care, their mattention to frugality and economy, 
or their devotedness to indulgence, and, perhaps, ex- 
cess. These depraved habits and dispositions lead’ to 
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other iniquitous inclinations and! indulgencies which 
disqualify mem for a participation in the Divine 
favour and acceptance; since these practices aré 
in’ opposition to those rules and precepts which 
have been. given us for the regulation of our con 
duct in the gospel of Jesus, the messenger of God 
to men, our leader and guide to heaven and. to 
future happiness. For, if we consider the nature: of 
the human mind, in a proper state of cultivation, it 
must be evident to the attentive observer, that our 
intellectual powers were designed for higher de- 
grees of perfection and: happiness than can possibly 
be: attained, m a life so transient and precarious 
as the: present. It appears to be a natural infer- 
enee from hence, that the Creator has. in reserve 
for those’ who improve their minds and. cultivate 
the various talents which are imparted to them, 
a subsequent state of existence, where these powers 
and talents may be more highly cultivated, more 
usefully and extensively employed.. The philoso- 
phers of antiquity;. indeed, supposed’ the: mind to: be 
a principle: distinct from the body, emanating from 
the Supreme, and that it would, ultimately, by some 
means or other, return to the source whence it origi- 
nated. - Unbelievers: in the divine mission of Jesus 
have adopted from these-Heathen philosophers, what _ 
is called’ the: natural’ immortality of the soul, which 
leads them to consider the Christian religion as, at 
least, unnecessary, revealing. nothing new ; and, 
therefore;, not. of. divine origm. A real, corporeal 
existence: in: ai future life, can, however, be no where 
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», found, except in the gospel, and which is most 
_ satisfactorily confirmed by the: resurrection of the 
body and mind of Jesus from the region of the dead. 

The future existence of the body and mind, as in- 

separably connected, 1s a pearl of inestimable value, 
and was never discovered until Jesus imparted . the 
knowledge of it to the world, and acquainted men 
with the means of obtaining possession of so interest- 
ing and important a treasure. Christians in general, 
' however, have adopted the Heathenish notion of there 
. being a principle in man, which is naturally immortal. 
They have cast this pearl from them by adopting the 
opinions of the Alexandrian philosophers who became 
converts to Christianity.* Among these opinions 


* <The theological system of Plato was introduced into both 
the Philosophical and Christian schools of Alexandria, and, of 
course, many of his sentiments and expressions were blended 
with the opinions and language of the professors and teachers of 
Christianity.” Rees’ Cyclop. art. Alexandria. sat | 
~ Potamo, a philosopher of Alexandria, and belonging to the 
school of Plato, projected the establishment of a new sect, which 
he called the Eclectic, i. e. the selecters or choosers. They 
professed to select what they thought to be the best parts of all 
other systems. According to Diogenes Laertius, this took place 
towards the close of the second century of the Christian zra. : 
Several of the philosophers of this sect embraced Christianity, 
and as they endeavoured to reconcile the discordant opinions of 
the several systems of the various existing schools, so they also 
endeavoured to reconcile several of the Platonic doctrines to 
some of the expressions they found made use of by the different 
writers of the New Testament. In logic these Eclectics adopted 
the system of Aristotle, who had been a scholar of Plato’s, but 
after his death, established a new sect which had his name given 
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were three separate principles in the Deity, which 
were afterwards converted into three separate persons, 


a 


to it. Hence these choosers were led 'to apply the subtleties 
of this philosopher in their explanations of Christianity: thus 
making the plainest truths the most abstruse, and thus introducing 
that metaphysical jargon which has most effectually deprived it of 
its original purity and simplicity. But the circumstance which 
most contributed towards the degradation of Christianity, and the 
gross corruption of its doctrines, was the scheme of one of this 
sect, who was, indeed, the great. pillar and promoter of it in 
Alexandria. Ammonius Sacca, a philosopher born of Chris- 
tian parents, and educated in the Christian faith, formed a plan 
of not only reconciling and uniting all philosophical and religious 
sects among the Heathens, but also among Christians, proposing 
to comprehend all in one common profession. He maintained 
that the great principles of philosophical and religious truth were 
to be found equally in all sects; that the difference between them 
was, trifling and insignificant, and that they were capable of 
being easily accommodated and united together. Accordingly all 
the Gentile religions, and even the Christian, were to be -illus- 
trated and explained by the principles of this universal philosophy. 
The religious systems of all nations. were’ thus to be deprived of 
their peculiarities in order to be restored to what he called their ori- 
ginal purity, and to be reduced to what he considered their primitive 
standard, the ancient philosophy of the East ; and this philosophy 
he maintained had been preserved uncorrupted by Plato. It 
hence appears that it was his intention to model the gospel ac- 
cording to the doctrines of Plato. He advanced even a consider- 
able step further than this; for he affirmed that this plan of his was 
perfectly agreeable to the intention of Jesus Christ, who did not 
design to destroy the worship of demons ; but whose sole view he 
declares to have been to set bounds to all reigning superstitions, 
to remove the errors that had blended themselves with the reli- 
gions of all nations, but not to abolish the ancient theology from 
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and ‘this principle m man, distinct from the body, 
originally considered to be an emanation from the 


which they were derived ; and this he also maintained to ‘have 
been preserved uncorrupted ‘by Plato. Many of the Christian fa- 
thers, as they are termed, were ‘born of Heathen parents, and were 
philosophers educated in this school and ‘belonging to this sect: 
need we be surprised ‘then at the language of the apostle Paul, 
who foretold ‘the great corruptions which have ‘been thus fostered 
on the Christian system, “‘ Beware, lest any spoil you,” i. e. for 
being ‘the real disciples of Jesus, “ through philosophy‘and vain 
deceit, after the traditions,” or schemes, “‘ of men, after ‘the ru- 
diments of the world, and not after Christ’?? Col. ii.8. In this 
system ‘have originated the innumerable errors and corruptions 
which,‘from time ‘to time, have been gradually introduced into the 
Christian religion. Indeed, the great majority of the most cele- 
brated men who embraced the gospel were Platonists, i.e. they 
adopted ‘the system of Plato incorporated with others. This was 
universally the case with ‘those who, with the character of a 
disciple of Jesus, were desirous of retaining the title, dignity, and 
habits of a philosopher. ‘Hence they naturally preserved a strong 
predilection in favour of the Platonic system as received at 
Alexandria. ‘They wished to persuade themselves that the doc- 
trines of Plato, concerning the ‘three principles in -the Divine 
nature, had been derived from revelation, and thought themselves 
justified in attempting a coalition between Plato and Jesus. This 
was ‘particularly attempted by Justin Martyr, who embraced 
Christianity about the year one hundred ‘and thirty-three, and. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived ‘after him, and who is said to 
have flourished somewhere between one hundred and ninety 
and two hundred and twenty of the ‘Christian era, Justin 
Martyr, after his conversion 'to Christianity, retained:so strong an 
attachment to his old philosophy, the Alexandrian Platonism, that 
he explained and defended the Christian doctrine by this philo- 
sophy. Nay, he-supposed Plato to have had the same kind of in- 
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Deity and returnable to him. This opimion subverts 
the influence and destroys the effect of the death and 


spiration as the prophets, Jesus, a, the apostles. Origen and 
others, contemporary with Justin Martyr, imagined they disco- 
vered in the system of the Platonists, traces of a pure doctrine 
concerning the Divine nature, which they thought themselves at 
liberty to incorporate with the. Christian doctrines, in order to 
recommend the gospel to all philosophers. These men are 
called Christian teachers and fathers of the church. See Brucker, 
Hist. ‘Crit., by Enfield ; and Rees’ Cyclop. art. Eclectics and 
Platonism. 

We will furnish you with a brief sketch of this “ pure doctrine 
concerning the Divine nature,” as taught by Plato. He asserted 
a plurality of gods, meaning animated or intellectual beings, or 
demons, superior to men. At the same time, he maintained that 
there was but one supreme ‘God, the self-originated Being and. 
Maker ‘of all other gods. As an emanation from this Supreme 
Being, and subordinate tohim, was Nous, or Intellect, designated 
by the term demiurgus, or former of the world. Next to this was 
a self-moving principle, or universal mundane soul, which he 
called psyché: this principle he supposed to be the immediate 
cause of all motion in the world ; but that it was made by the 
Supreme Being—not being eternal or self-existent. The third 
principle in ‘this system was the archetype or pattern of the 
material world, which Plato called Jogos; for he supposed that 
the Deity formed the material world after a perfect archetype, 
which ‘had eternally subsisted in his reason, logos. Considering 
this archetype ‘to be compounded of intelligence and matter, and 
to be/animated by a soul which proceeds from God, he styles it 
the son.of God, while he called the several parts of nature, par- 
ticularly the heavenly bodies, gods. See Brucker, Hist. Crit., 
ut supra, Vol. I. pp. 223—234; and Rees’ Cyclop. art. Pla- 
tonism. | 
- fhe opinion of Plato respecting the nature of that principle in 
man called the soul, will be found in page 543. 
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the resurrection of Christ, the corner-stone of. Chris- 
tianity, since we are expressly taught to consider his 
resurrection from a state of death, as an assurance to 
us that we also shall arise from the dead: “ And.as 
God raised the Lord: to life, he will also raise you 
up by the same power,”’* 1 Cor. vi. 14. Paul also 
tells the Philippians, (iii. 21,) that Jesus will change 
this lowly body of ours into the form of his own 
glorious body. ‘ He, who raised the Lord Jesus, to 
_ life, will-also raise us through. Jesus,” 2 Cor. iv. 14. 
And the resurrection of the whole man is. proved. at 
large by the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. The continuation 
| of existence, by the natural immortality of what 1s 
termed the soul of man, is, therefore, in direct oppo- 
‘ sition: to the Scriptures of the New Testament. In 
some of the preceding Lectures -~{ it has been shewn 
at large, that the Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament 
never refer to any state of consciousness, or of 
existence beyond the present. The punishment 
| inflicted upon Adam. for disobedience was the death 
of the whole system—his corporeal and mental 
frame. The sentence is, (Gen. 11..17,) “ Thou shalt 
utterly die ;” see Gen. xxxvil. 33, and Exod xxi. 19, 
where the same construction of the original signifies 
entirely, totally. What could Adam understand by 
this most positive sentence? Could he think that to 
die utterly meant, his existence should be continued 
at death, and be extended to an eternity? Could he 
suppose that the disobedience of which he had_ been 


* Wakefield's translation. + XVIII, XIX. XX. 


‘guilty, would invest him with immortality? Must 
he not rather conclude that to die utterly was the 
extinction of his being, a return to the same state of 
nonentity from which he had been. taken? . Could 
he imagine that utterly to die included a continuation 
in being, and in a state of eternal torments? “ In 
the sweat of thy face, thou shalt eat thy bread, until 
thou return to the ground out of which thou wast 
taken,” Gen. iii. 19. This is another consequence of 
‘Adam’s disobedience, and corroborates the construc- 
tion given to the sentence which was passed upon 
him: “Thou shalt utterly die,’ thy whole frame shall 
return to the dust. This death continued in force | 
till the resurrection of Christ, who hereby destroyed | 
it, and delivered us from its influence. He was em- 
powered to revoke the sentence by his personal or 
corporeal resurrection from the dead: ‘ Since by 
man. came death, by man also came the resurrection 
from the dead,” 1 Cor. xv. 21. The punishment of 
utter death inflicted on Adam was a return to the 
dust—* Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt re= 
turn :” the reversing of this sentence must be the 
resuscitating that dust—“ As in Adam all die, so 


in Christ all shall be made alive.”* This life, 


* Which words, as a very competent judge of Scripture lan- 
guage has assured us, directly affirm “ that a resurrection, or 
being made alive again, is granted, assured, and executed by and 
in Chrisé alone, and evidently suppose, 1. That the dead are not 
made alive till the resurrection ; for the resurrection of the dead, 
and being made alive, are here expresssions of the same signi- 
fication : 2, That, had not a resurrection been provided, we should 
2s 
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eould not have been au inherent property in the 
nature of Adam, and, therefore, cannot be mbe- 
rent in us; but is “a free gift by Jesus Christ:” 
“the gift of God is eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” Rom. vi. 23. “ So then, as through one man 
sin came into the world, and death through sin; 
thus also death passed over to all mankind, because 
all sinned. But the kindness was not like the sin ; 
for if, by the sin of one, all men died; much more 
hath the gracious gift of God, by the kindness of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded unto all. For 
if death reigned through the sin of one man, much 
more will they who receive the abundantly gracious 
gift of this acquittal, reign in life through that one, 
Jesus Christ,” Rom. v. 12, 15, 17.* “ Happy the 
man that endureth trial; for when he hath been 
proved, he will receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love him,-* James 


never after death have been made alive.” Taylor's. : hem Doct. 
of Origmal Sin, p. 24. 

The same thing is very properly termed by Bishop Sherlock, 
(Diss. ii. p. 76,) a calling men from the grave into being ; or the 
making dead bodies wmto hving men, (p. 300,) which second 
creation of all men, by our blessed Saviour, his Lordship-justly 
parallels to the calling them out of nothing at the first creation ; 
or the restoring to them that life which he at first gave (ib.); or 
the calling man into life again out of the same state of dust and 
ashes from which he was at. first formed a living soul.  Ybid. 
Diss. vi. p. 209. See Law’s (Bishop) Considerations on the 
Theory of Religion, p. 351, ed. 7. 


* Wakefield’s translation. ¢ Ibid. 
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i. 12. “ Be faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life,’* Rev. ii. 10. See also 1 Peter i. 
3—5; 1 John v. 11. Athanasius, in considering 
the sentence, “ thou shalt die,” remarked, that Adam 
should not only die, but remain in the corruption of 
death, as we should all have done, had not the second 
Adam obtained for us a happy resurrection. The 
apostle Paul, (Rom. 1. 14,) after stating that Jesus 
was a lineal descendant of David, adds, that he was 
proved to be a son of God, or his divine messenger, 
through a miraculous resurrection from the dead. 
Christianity is erected on this basis—a resurrection 
of the whole frame, body and mind; a doctrine 
neither taught nor discovered by any of the ancient 
philosophers ; a doctrine only “made known by 
Jesus Christ, who hath destroyed death and spread 
abroad the light of everlasting life by the gospel ;” 
a doctrine made manifest and confirmed by the 
resurrection of Jesus, which resurrection is as well ; 
attested, as fully established, and upon evidence as : 
valid, as that by which any other fact in history | 
is ascertained. The doctrine of a continuation of 
being at death, by one part of the human frame 
being immortal, is in opposition to the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles, and must, therefore, be anti- 
_ christian. For the correction and punishment of the 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
+ De Incarn, Verbi. See Law, ut supra, pp. 347, and fol- 
lowing. | 
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wicked, and the reward and happiness of the righ- 
teous, are said to take place at the resurrection, and 
not before that event. See John v. 26—29, and vi. 
40, 44,54. Paul prays for the Philippians, (1. 9, 10,) 
that their “love may. abound more and more in 
knowledge and in all judgment; that they might 
approve things that were excellent, and that, they 
might be sincere and without offence until the day 
of Christ.”. For the Thessalonians, he prays, (1 Ep. 
v. 23,) “that their whole spirit and soul and body 
might be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He exhorts Timothy (1 Ep. vi. 
14) to observe what he had commanded him, “ with- 
out spot, unblamably, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” These assertions of our Lord can- 
not be true, nor these prayers or advice of the apostle 
be of any avail, nay worse than useless, if it were a 
fact that one part of the human frame is immortal, 
and at death continues to exist, by being instantly 
transferred from this to another life; since that 
existence, which is a continuation of the present, 
cannot be said to be future, and must be either a 
state of reward or of punishment. Agreeably to the 
assertion of our Lord, neither of these can take place 
till the resurrection of the body: “ The hour is 
coming,” he says, (John v. 28, 29,) “in which all 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of judgment ;” i. e. each to be 
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punished in proportion to his guilt. The apostle 
Paul tells the Athenians, (Acts xviii. 31,) that God 
had “appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he had 
ordained.” He thus congratulates the disciples at 
Corinth, (2 Ep. i. 14,) “ We are your rejoicing, 
even as ye also are ours in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “ The Lord knoweth,” says the apostle 
Peter, (2 Ep. i. 9,) “ how to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished.” 

In our examination of those several passages of 
the New Testament which refer to the future pu- 
nishment of the wicked, we have found that the 
respective writers employ highly figurative lan- 
guage. They do not state where their habitation 
will be; nor precisely of what their punishment 
will consist. They, however, assure us that they 
will be punished in proportion to the number 
and aggravation of their individual sins and trans- 
eressions. Nor is the situation of the future resi- 
dence of the righteous pointed out to us, but de- 
scribed in language equally figurative with that of 
the punishment of the wicked. Though we are not 
told’ in what part of the universe to look for this 
glorious abode, we are assured that none but the 
virtuous and the good will be admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the peculiar favour and friendship of 
God ; and that this happiness will be in exact pro- 
; portion to the improvement which men have made of 
the advantages with which they have been blessed, 
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the cultivation of the talents with which they have 
been entrusted, and their advancement in those intel- | 
lectual and moral attainments which have been placed 
- within their reach. 

Of ail the motives to a virtuous and religious life, 
that of the resurrection of the whole man, body and 
mind, appears to be the most powerful ; especially 
when it is considered that those only who are vir- 
tuous and religious can enter on a state of blesseduess 
at the day of the resurrection. To those, therefore, 
who rightly enter mto the views of futurity, this 
motive will produce a most efficacious effect. Hence 
it is we find the future existence, for which the 
benevolent Creator hath kindly and mercifully im- 
tended all his rational creatures, is much insisted on 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament. While 
they give us the fullest assurances, and present us 
with the most animating representations of the hap- 
piness of the heavenly state, they at the same time 
instruct us what we must be, and what we must do, 
in order to secure the possession of its transcendent 
and eternal felicity. This happiness will not be 
indiscriminately conferred on persons of all charac- 
ters: for the pursuits and enjoyments of that state 
are of such a nature as to require in us certain cor- 
respondent habits of piety and virtue, which must 
be acquired during our residence in this state of 
our trial and discipline. The opposite qualities and 
tempers, we are assured, in the most explicit and 
decisive terms, will exclude from a. participation in 
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its moral and intellectual purity and dignity. No 
declaration can be more full to the purpose than 
that contained in the text. 

There appears to be a great difficulty in ascer- 
taining, with clearness and precision, the purpose of 
some parts of this book, from whence the text has 
been selected: yet there are many things in it rela- 
tive to the great practical doctrines of Christianity, 
and of a future state of retribution, which are plain 
and determinate in their meaning, and which leave 
no room for doubt concerning them; such, for in- 
stance, is the passage under consideration. The 
author, in this chapter, describes, as it had been 
represented to him in a vision, the state of glory and 
blessedness which the faithful servants of God, and 
the sincere disciples of Jesus, are to inherit. It is 
portrayed under the emblem of a magnificent city, 
which, in ver. 2, he calls the New Jerusalem, con- 
taining in it every thing that can contribute to render 
it a most secure and delightful residence. In con- 
nexion with this description, the writer here specifies 
certain characters which cannot obtain any admission 
into it; and then, more generally, who they are for 
whom it is designed: “ And there shall in no wise 
enter into 1t any thing that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a he; but 
they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

My brethren, it is highly necessary that you and I 
should rightly understand what the characters are 
which the writer intends to point out; both those 
which he says will be excluded from heaven, and 
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those which he considers as qualifying for an admis- 
‘sion into it. We will begin with the first class: 
“* And no defilement, abomination and lie, shall come 
‘at all therein.” Gross corruptions of the Christian 
doctrine and worship, supported by falsehood and 
_ deceit, were the principal evils to which the writer 
refers. As some of them took place, and were 
industriously and artfully propagated, even in the 
days of the apostles Paul, Peter, and John, it has 
been justly supposed that in the text and other pas- . 
sages of a similar kind, the author had an immediate 
reference to them, intending to warn the followers of 
Jesus of the guilt and danger with which they were 
attended. I wish all the teachers of those corruptions 
amongst us could be made sensible of the guilt they 
incur and the hazard they run in supporting and 
disseminating them, particularly those who know 
them: to be additions to the gospel. The term 
defilement is to be understood as referring to those 
sensual enormities which were extremely prevalent 
in the Heathen world. These are often noticed in 
the epistolary writings. ‘There is a peculiar pro- 
priety in describing them under the term defilement, 
since the depraved taste which practices of this kind — 
manifest, and their contaminating influence on the 
moral character, must be evident to all who pay the 
least attention to them. ‘These practices not only 
very much prevailed in the idolatrous nations, but 
they also received considerable encouragement and 
support from idolatrous worship itself; because some 
of the rites, which were performed in honour of their 
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several acknowledged deities, were highly licentious 
and impure. Hence it is that the. author connects 
with the term defilement that. of abomination, 1. e. 
the abomination of idolatry; for, in the writings of 
the Old Testament, this is often characterized. by 
the word abomination. .These corrupting effects of 
idolatry point out to.us the reason that induced 
the apostles so frequently to class it with other evil 
works which incur the displeasure of the Almighty, 
and exclude from the kingdom of heaven. In 
all these places, idolatry is to be understood, not 
as consisting only in absurdities of worship, pro- 
ceeding from a mere error of judgment, but. as 
accompanied with the impurities of sensuality... For 
this reason the Apostle calls inordinate desire idolatry, 
as such is the meaning of the word wacoveSsav, in 
Col. i. 5. To the terms defilement and abomina- 
tion, that of fie is added. ‘This most probably points 
to that particular species of falsehood which con- 
sisted in endeavouring ‘to impose on the world such 
pretended revelations as originated in the wicked 
and profligate designs of real enemies or pretended 
friends, with a view to discredit the gospel ;* or to 
such absurd Jewish legends as “The Assumption of 


—— 


* Some of these have been long given to the English reader in 
Jones’s Canon of. the New Testament, but have lately been re- 
published with the parade of a recent discovery, and divided into 
chapters and verses, with an apparent design to deceive the igno- 
rant, and evidently with no friendly intention to Christianity ; since 
they never were apocryphal, but always considered as spurious. 
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Moses” and “ 'The Prophecies of Enoch,” which, being 
void of all truth, had no claim whatever to attention. 
Such documents are here called a lie, because their 
tendency was to deceive; they were calculated to 
subvert the genuine doctrines and destroy the prac- 
tical influence of the gospel. | 
Agreeably to the view we have taken of the cha- 
racters alluded to in the text, which appears to have 
been their original reference, they include all impure, 
vicious idolaters, all pretenders to revelation, who 
abounded in the early ages of the Christian church ; 
all corrupters of the gospel, by incorporating with it 
the philosophy of the age, in order to recommend it 
to the Heathens, who were not less numerous. This 
local application of the passage, however, does not. 
necessarily preclude a more general one to all irre- 
gular, sinful indulgencies, to every deed of baseness 
and iniquity, to all hypocrisy, falsehood, and deceit. 
The words, indeed, may be justly considered as 
equally applicable to such characters; and from a 
variety of other passages in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, it is evident that the allowed habi- 
tual practice of such vices, unless repented of and 
forsaken, will utterly disqualify men for admission 
into the heavenly state at the day of the resurrection. 
The impurities of sensuality, which the gospel for- 
bids, debase the mind, corrupt the heart, degrade 
the character in every point of view; and, in pro- 
portion to the degree of their ascendency, debilitate 
the whole animal economy. Acts of injustige and 
oppression are inconsistent with all moral as well.as 
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religious principles, and strike at the very foundation 
of the order and well-being of society. Hypocrisy, 
lying, and deceit in every form, are flagrant viola- 
tions of every sentiment of reason, honour, and 
integrity. | 

To make a profession of religion as a mask, under 
which to obtain credit in the pursuit of some worldly 
purposes, is not only to lie unto men, but unto God ; 
and as such, is an impiety of a peculiarly flagitious 
nature: all those who allow themselves to practise it 
must incur an enormous load of guilt. The false- 
hood and deceit which relate to our fellow-men, are 
likewise, in a great degree, evil and criminal. To 
propagate a lie, m which we can have no concern, 
except that of spreading it, manifests such a total 
disregard to truth, as to render the person who can 
be deliberately guilty of it, a most dangerous mem- 
ber of society ; for it is a duty we owe to each.other, 
to preserve an inviolable regard to truth#in all we say 
and do. Before we give publicity to an evil report 
concerning another we ought to be well assured of 
its being founded on fact, and that it has sufficient 
evidence to support it. — 

To invent a falsehood 1 is a crime of a still blacker 
die; it has a meanness, as well as immorality, be- 
longing to it, which must lead a truly generous mind 
utterly to abhor and disdain the practice. ‘The per- 
son who is guilty of this vice, when detected, is held 
in great and general detestation. Every man ex- 
pects truth from, his neighbour: every one, there- 
fore, should strictly adhere to it. Every man con-. 
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siders the epithet of a liar as a mark of reproach and 
contempt ; even though he may himself, occasion- 
ally, transgress its boundaries. No person is more 
inveighed against and despised than a liar: no one is 
more shunned, as far as circumstances will admit, 
than he who has once incurred the disreputation of 
habitually violating the truth. , 

To invent a lie that is injurious, which has been 
dictated by malice, bigotry, or some other bad pas- 
sion, is a species of lying of all others the most sin- 
ful and execrable which can take place between 
‘man andman. It unites the greatest possible injus- 
tice and cruelty, by wounding the reputation of the 
innocent through life. The high degree of moral 
turpitude which such inventions involve in them, 
appears from men of this character being excluded 
admission into the kingdom of heaven, at the day of 
the Lord Jesus. The extreme profligacy of such a 
base perversion of speech cannot be better conceived 
than in the language of the apostle James, who de- 
scribes such a tongue as being set on fire of Hell, 
Gehenna.* 

To deceive with fair promises of assistance, or with 
specious professions of regard, to abuse the confi- 
dence of unsuspecting friends, to lead others to rely 
on you by false pretences, fraudulently to create a 
dependence upon your circumstances or your trade— 
is to: weaken the bands of social life, is plundering 
others of their property, and destroying confidence 


* See page 579. 
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in those who may be really deserving of .it. . When 
such impositions and deceit are detected, as detected 
they must be, they have a tendency to estrange men 
from each other, to unloose the ties of friendly inter- 
course, and to render them “ hated by others, and 
hating them.” ‘Titus i. 3. Indeed, every practice 
which accords not with sincerity, integrity, and up- 
rightness, every kind of falsehood and deceit, every 
species of injustice and oppression, of licentiousness 
and impurity, and whatever of this kind is forbidden 
by the Christian law, and by that of our own minds, 
may be considered as included in the words of the 
text. In some other places* the author is still more 
particular in his enumeration. From what he has 
taught us, compared with the doctrine of our Lord 
and his apostles, we learn, that where these or any 
other vices so far prevail and rule the mind, as to 
form the character, no. satisfactory hope can be en- 
tertained of participating in the felicity of the hea- 
venly state, at the resurrection of the dead. 

The text further assures us, that none will gain 
admission into the kingdom of heaven but those 
‘¢ who are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

_ You all know, my brethren, that under the term 
Lamb is designated the Messiah. This figurative 
appellation is peculiarly applicable to Jesus; not 
only on account of the resignation and patience with 
which he endured trials and temptations, the meek- 
ness with which he submitted to suffering; but also 


* See, particularly, chap. xxi. 8, xxii. 15. 
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for the purity and innocence which he constantly 
preserved in the discharge of his high and impor- 
tant, though difficult and arduous, mission, as the 
Messiah. Hence it is that he is frequently termed, 
in the New-Testament Scriptures, “a Lamb,” “ the 
Lamb of God.” And in reference to that distin- 
guished office to which he has been appointed, as 
judge of the human race, he is here spoken of as — 
having “ a book of life,’ ascertaining to whom, 
on that interesting day of retribution, the eternal 
life of the kingdom of heaven is to be by him 
awarded. ‘The allusion is plain. It is to the cus- 
tom of registering acts or deeds, to give stability 
and effect to them. To be written in the book of 
life of the Lamb, most certainly conveys the idea of 
a security for inheriting the grant, “ the free gift,” of 
eternal life. But this book is said (chap. xx. 12) to 
be opened with other books; perhaps the books of 
nature, reason, and conscience, at the time of the ge- 
neral resurrection ; and that the dead are to be judg- 
ed by the writing of these books, according to their 
works. On comparing the two passages, it appears 
that the book of life of the Lamb may be more 
properly considered as a register of characters than 
of persons, and as containing a rule by which 
all are to be judged, agreeably to their higher 
or lower station in the scale of excellence. We 
are not, therefore, to consider John as counte- 
‘“nancing that degrading idea of a decree from eter- 
nity in favour of certain select, or elect, persons of 
the human race, to the rejection of all others. All 
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are expressly said to be judged by the writing of 
these books according to their works. And what 
more natural and rational sense, a sense more wor- 
thy of our kind and benevolent Creator, can be put 
on. the passage, than that all shall be judged by that 
dispensation under which they have lived, and by 
their conduct under it? Those who live under the 
Christian dispensation will, of course, be judged by 
the writing of the book of life of the Lamb ; or, in 
other words and more literally, their conduct will 
be compared with the written law which has been 
given them m the gospel: consequently, their re- 
ward or punishment will be determined by the 
agreement or disagreement. which their lives mani- 
fest to that law. Here, then, the question is, what 
does the gospel require as the condition of eter- 
nal life? ‘ This is eternal life, to know thee to be 
the only true God, and Jesus, thy messenger, to. be 
the Christ.”. John xvi. 3. ‘ No man for saying 
unto me, Master! Master! shail come into the king- 
dom of heaven, but for doing the will of my Father, 
who is in heaven.” Matt. vii. 21. ‘“ Ye shall be 
my. friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
“ This I again command you, that ye love one an- 
other.” John xv. 14, 17.“ Whosoever believeth 
Jesus to be the Christ, is born of God; and every 
one who loveth the Father, loveth his children also. 
This is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments, and his commandments are not heavy.” 1 
John yv. 1,3. “ Ye know,” says Paul to the Ephe- 
sian converts, (Acts xx. 19—21,) “how I have be- 
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haved among you, serving the Lord, with all lowliness 
of mind, and how I forbore to declare unto you, and 
to teach you nothing that was profitable ; earnestly 
maintaining, publicly and in private, repentance to- 
wards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.”* 
From these and from numerous other passages of a 
similar tendency, combined with the text, we learn 
that all impure, unrighteous, fraudulent, unjust, op- 
pressive and deceitful persons, shall be excluded the 
heavenly state, when Jesus shall come to call us 
from the dead; while those who are holy and good, 
who are kind and compassionate, who uniformly en- 
deavour to do the will of God, to obey his commands 
and observe his precepts, who look to Jesus as their 
teacher, guide, and pattern, and who love their fel-. 
low-christians, will be admitted into it. Words can- 
not make it plamer than that such is the general 
tenor of the writings of the New Testament. : 

It may be necessary just to inquire into its cer- 
tainty, and to examine whether it rests on any solid, 
rational foundation. To exclude the wicked from a 
participation in that.happiness for which they have 
neglected to prepare or to qualify themselves, and to 
admit such as have constantly endeavoured to cherish 
those habits, to cultivate those virtues, and to acquire 
that knowledge which can alone enable them to en- 
joy the society of the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
heaven, appears to be in perfect consistency with the 
wisdom and the rectitude of the Deity. The almighty 


* Wakefield’s translation. 
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and benevolent Creator being infinitely wise, righte- 
ous, arid good, must act under the direction of these 
glorious attributes of his nature and character : indeed, 
all the measures of his governing providence harmo- 
nize with these perfections. He has created man 
capable of distinguishing between moral good and 
evil, and of regulating his views and actions agree- 
ably to his moral perceptions. Men, therefore, are 
proper subjects of a moral government; and their 
Creator will, unquestionably, exercise such a_ go- 
vernment over them, by dispensing rewards and 
punishments which are adapted to their respective 
characters. This the nature of a moral adminis- 
tration requires. Such an administration is, in 
fact, begun and continued in the present life. 
The advantages which naturally arise from the 
practice of virtue and religion, and the evils which 
follow in the train of a contrary course of con- 
duct, agreeably to the order of things which the 
Creator has established, are clear evidences, that he 
is not an indifferent spectator of the actions of his 
rational creatures. They fully evince his approba- 
tion of the righteous, and his displeasure. with the 
workers of iniquity: they manifest his concern for 
the support of order and. harmony in his intellectual 
and moral creation. Were the existence of men to 
terminate in this life, the present constitution and 
appearance of things do. not fully correspond with 
what might naturally and reasonably be expected 
from the government of perfect wisdom and. recti- 

27 
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tude. Hence we are unavoidably led to expect the 
completion of the Divine administration in a future 
life, by the righteous Judge testifying his love and 
favour towards those who now endeavour, with in- 
tegrity of heart, to do his will in all things; and, no 
less clearly and fully, manifesting his disapprobation 
of the habitually wicked, by rendering unto’ them 
according to their deeds while in this probationary 
state. Such is the nature of the doctrine inculcated 
in the text; and it perfectly accords with the most 
rational ideas we can form of the perfections and 
government of God. . 

From considering the nature of the heavenly feli- 
city, it is evident that the truly pious and sincerely 
good are alone capable of enjoying it. For, as long 
as a person is under the dominion of evil passions and 
is the slave of vice, he is incapable of genuine, ratio- 
nal happiness, in whatever situation he can be suppo- 
sed to exist. The mere circumstance of place or con- 
dition cannot, of itself, alter the complexion or habits 
of his mind; and, until they are changed, he must 
necessarily be a stranger to all spiritual and religious 
enjoyment, to moral and virtuous attainments. Were 
he even admitted into the celestial abode, it would 
be impossible for him to be happy there, while 
under the influence of his sinful propensities and the 
power of a depraved taste. The viciousness of his 
inclinations and his own reflections would necessa- 
rily involve him in wretchedness and misery. The 
pursuits, the company, of heaven would be utterly 
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unsuitable to him. What relish could he feel for the 
pure felicity of that state, who, while on earth, had 
contracted dispositions the very reverse of those 
which are requisite to its real and sublime enjoy- 
ment? How wholly unqualified must the licentious, 
the unjust person, the children of falsehood and de- 
ceit, the hypocrites, and the liars, be to associate 
with the friends of truth and goodness, with holy 
and just men made perfect, with the humble and 
sincere worshippers of God, with the upright and 
faithful followers of the Lord Jesus! What happi- 
ness could any one of these characters find in such 
company, or they in his? Indeed, nothing can be 
more evident than that men of unprincipled and. 
corrupt minds are not at all qualified for the hea- 
venly state! As by his appointment, whose king- 
dom ruleth over all, they cannot enter into it while 
they remain what they are, so, by the evil habits 
which they have permitted to acquire an ascendancy 
over them, they render themselves absolutely inca- 
pable of its felicity. What, then, is the neces- 
sary consequence? That which is impure must, by 
some kind of discipline, be purified; that which 
is unholy must, by correction, be made holy 7 
that which is vicious and depraved must, by some 
suitable punishment, be constituted virtuous. These 
purifications, corrections, and punishments, are figu- 


ratively described by being cast into the outer-~~ 


“darkness, by gnashing of the teeth, by tribulation 
and anguish, by a fearful looking for of judgment, 
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by fiery indignation, and, also, by that most Herinble 
of all horrible places, Gehenna.* “ 
If such painful purifications, such severe correc- 
tions, such dreadful punishments, in proportion to 


the degree of crime and guilt they have contracted, 
necessarily await the wicked in a future ai 


7 pating i in the holiness of the kingdom of heaven, or 
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be arrayed in its purity, or enjoy its intellectual hap- 
piness,—let the consideration of this necessity be 
instrumental in inducing you, “ with the utmost 
earnestness, to furnish your belief with virtue ; your 
virtue, with knowledge; your knowledge, with self- 
command ; your self-command, with patience; your 
patience, with piety ; your piety, with brotherly af- 
fection ; your brotherly affection, with universal love. 
For, if these things be in you and abound, they will 
make you thrive and bear fruit unto the acknow- 
ledgment of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore, 
brethren, use the greater earnestness to make your 
call and election sure by good works; for by doing 
them ye will never fall ; inasmuch as hereby ye will 
be furnished abemaantly with an entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 


Christ.” 


The Lectures which, for these last six months, 
have occupied our attention, are now closed. In 


ee 


* See pp. 568, 569. 
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delivermg them I have only had in view your in-. 
struction and the dissemination of what, _appear, to 


WO ores ientl ines esi 


__me to be the teachings of the Scriptures, both of 

the Old and the New Testament. It has been no— 
gratification to me to attack opinions which have 
been long and generally received as true, and which 
have been closely incorporated even with our civil 
institutions. I have sought no honour of this kind: 
I have only sought the honour of my Master and 
the purity of his religion, so far as it hath pleased 
God to enable me to judge of them. With these 
have been combined your improvement, by endea- 
vouring to make you better acquainted with the 
language of the Scriptures. ‘This investigation was 
not spontaneously undertaken or even meditated. 
In prosecuting it, I have had, as you know, to 
encounter the malignity and misrepresentations of 
some, the prejudices and bigoted opinions of others. 
Like the Master whom I serve, a deep sense of duty 
has obliged me to oppose opinions which have un- 
happily been incorporated with the religion of my 
countrymen: this has not been done, however, in 
the spirit of hostility; but, I trust, in Christian 
love and meekness. I have stated, as plainly as 
I could, what appeared to me to be the meaning 
of the respective writers; I have confined myself 
as much as possible to the illustration of the Scrip- 
tures; having no system to support, except that of 
evangelical truth, no other cause to promote, than 
that of God and of Christ. If a judgment may 
be formed from your earnest and unremitting 
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attention during the delivery of these Lectures, 
you have received them in the same spirit, the 
same love of truth, with which they have been 
,submitted to your serious consideration. If they 
have, in any respect, been useful in enlightening 
your minds, or in reconciling any of you to the 
religion of Jesus, or in communicating more amia- 
ble and more just views of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and thus laying the founda- 
tion of a virtuous and a holy life, give God the glory; 
to him offer your daily sacrifice of gratitude and 
praise. 


THE END. 


G. SMALLFIELD, Printer, Hackney. 
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